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— the child utters characteristic isolated sounds m a state 
of comfort. 

(ii) Repetitive chains appear after a time which vanes 
according to the child • Preyer’s son, o,6 ; ^ Hilde Stem, 
0,2,2 ; Gunther Stem, 0,3 , Hoyer’s son, 0,6 , K, 0,3,21 
Charlotte Buhler (FY 175) says that norm^y the onset is m 
the third month. 

(lii) The child seems to take delight in some of these sounds 
for their own sake , they often seem “ meamngless ” 1 e to 
have no expressive function 

(iv) In this respect, as babblmg, they are to be regarded 
as ” play ” , thus they have some of the rudimentary charac- 
teristics of language as a form of art. 

If we are to obtain a clear view of the nature of babbhng, 
several questions arismg out of this statement need to be 
considered First we have to ask when babbling begins, and 
what is its relation to sounds expressive of comfort and dis- 
comfort , next we have to consider how it arises, and finally 
what IS to be understood by nammg it play and a rudimentary 
form of axt. 


The Beginning of Babbling — In Chapter III we character- 
ised the early sounds made by a child m a state of comfort as 
expressive of that state But the remarks of some wnters 
seem to suggest that these early comfort-sounds are not 
expressive, but reaUy babbling Thus Lonmer charactenses 
even the earhest comfort-sounds as “ vocal play '' (GR 40) 
And Buhler makes a contrast between the child’s discomfort- 
cnes — “ which are built mto an mstinctive mechanism ” to 
draw attention to his needs — and his babbhng, which remains 
"for a considerable time free from any meaning ’’ (MDC 53) 
These statements seem to suggest that at a definite moment 
in his life, the child who has previously expressed only states 
of discomfort, begins to make new sounds solely for the dehght 
of making them that the comfort-sounds, at their very 
first appearance, are not expression but babblmg But a 
closer consideration of their remarks shows that these wnters 
do not really mean to suggest this For Lonmer also tells 
us that the child’s comfort-sounds are of a reflex character, 
1 I infer tbu from Piwyer's general remarks 
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being an expression of the child’s state when discomfort is 
absent (GR 40) , while Buhler refers to babblmg as “ mstinc- 
tive expression ” (MDC 52) 

It IS clear that they are really in agreement with all other 
observers on this pomt ; that the comfort-sounds anse in the 
first mstance as expression, and that only subsequently are 
they transformed into babbhng, that is, sounds uttered for 
the dehght of uttering them The obscurity is in some measure 
due to that double use of the term “ LaUen ” or “ babbhng ” 
to which we have already referred , but it also goes deeper than 
the mere use of a term It is frequently not recogmsed that 
babbling may be not only a transformation of sounds onginally 
expressive of comfort, but also of sounds onginally expressive 
of discomfort 

For if we look at the records m Appendix I we find this 
that while on the whole (as we saw m Chapter III) the nasal 
consonants m and n are used early to express discomfort, they 
only occur m states of comfort rather later. Thus in the case 
of Preyer’s son, apart from the isolated mstances of antma 
and pui at 0,1,15 and 0,2,9 ^ comfort-sounds, the nasals m 
and n are — as he specifically tells us (MC II 104) — character- 
istic of discomfort dunng the first five months ; only after 
that date do we find them regularly m states of comfort 
Stem’s observations of early discomfort-sounds are unfortu- 
nately imperfect , but in the case of Hilde a nasal (n) appears 
in L^en for the first time as late as 0:9, while m the case 
of Gunther there is no record of nasals m states of comfort 
at all In the careful records of the Hoyers m appears only 
as a discomfort-sound up to 3 months, and only after that 
date in states of comfort In my own observations of K, 
nasals were well estabhshed as expressive of discomfort by 
0,1,10 , then — apart from one mstance at 0,2,7 — tliey do not 
appear in states of comfort until 0,5,14. Thus, while one 
observer after another — Stem (KSp 355), Preyer (MC II 104), 
and Hoyer (LK 366) — ^tells us that the nasals are character- 
istic of discomfort, no attempt is made to reconcile this fact 
with then- appearance m states of comfort, either as expression 
or babbhng 

It would seem that the observations pomt m this direction 
that m states of discomfort the child utters charactenstic nasal 
consonants , m a state of comfort he not only utters a wide 
range of sounds expressive of this state, but also transforms 
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PREFACE 


This book began in an attempt to make clear to myself the 
manner m which speech begins in children When I first 
became interested m the growth of language, I was impressed, 
as anyone must be, by the wealth of the material that had 
accumulated. It did not occur to me that any part of the 
subject remamed to be exammed But as I read on, I found 
myself often coming back to the same question • How are 
those charactenstics of speech, which we usually see flowering 
dunng the course of a child’s second year, related to his earher 
expenence and behaviour ? I reahsed then, that apart from 
one or two pioneers such as Preyer, wnters were surpnsmgly 
silent on this topic 

But I am no longer surpnsed. The sounds that a child 
makes dunng his first few months are so elusive and apparently 
so remote from anything that might be called language that 
any observer — however interested in speech — might well be 
pardoned for waitmg until the noises become, at any rate, a 
little more obviously human To persist in makmg observa- 
tions one must be interested m the vanety of human sounds 
merely as sounds, one must have faith in the contmmty of 
growth, and in addition, perhaps, one must have somethmg 
of that insensitiveness to ndicule which is found at its highest 
in the truly devoted parent 

Before I had the opportumty of making the observations 
which I discuss m this book, I had become famihar with the 
work of such men as Preyer, Meumann and Stem These 
made me feel the importance of close attention to the child’s 
actual sounds, while an mterest m phonetics had given me 
some practice in attempting to record unfamihar speech. At 
the same time, an acquaintance with recent discussions of 
the nature of language convmced me of the necessity of re- 
cording the details of the child's behaviour while he was 
makmg sounds and respondmg to those made by others. If, 
then, there is any central theme in the book, it is this • I have 
tned to show that a coherent account of the child’s hnguistic 
growth may be given by considering at every stage the rdation 
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between his general behaviour and his behaviour as a speaker 
and listener 

While thinking about these topics, I was fortunate in bemg 
able to discuss them with others Thus, part of Chapter XI 
was given as a paper at the Aberdeen meeting of the Bntish 
Association in 1934, and part of Chapter XII at the Norwich 
meeting m 1935, and much of Chapter X was summansed 
before the Second International Congress of Phonetic Sciences 
m London in 1935 The greater part of the work m its ongmal 
form was approved as a thesis for the degree of Ph D in the 
Umversity of London While preparing this thesis, I had the 
inestimable advantage of constant discussions with Dr J C. 
Flugel , to him I owe a debt of gratitude I cannot easily ex- 
press Finally, I will mention my wife, although I will not 
attempt to thank her in this place she has given me help 
and encouragement since I first began to think about the speech 
of children 
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INTRODUCTION 

The object of the present work is to give an ordered account 
of the early stages of the development of language m children, 
based upon the published records and my own observations 
The standard work on this topic is, of course, C. and W. Stem’s 
Dte Ktndersprache, a book which, when it was published in 1907, 
summansed m a masterly fashion the observations which had 
been so plentiful during the precedmg twenty or thirty years. 
After nearly another thirty years, this book still remains the 
indispensable guide of all who study the subject, and will, there 
IS httle doubt, prove to be the foundation of much further work 

Since Stem’s book was pubhshed, observations have perhaps 
not been so plentiful as they were in the precedmg generation, 
so that its fourth edition m 1928 had httle need of revision on 
this account. But if this period has been poor m observations. 
It has been nch m other work which has thrown new light upon 
our subject. In particular, the development of the mechamcal 
reproduction of the human voice has given a fresh impetus to 
the study of phonetics , unfortunate victims of the War made 
jxissible the remarkable work of Head on aphasia ; while a 
general increase of mterest in the conditions of communal hie 
has brought with it a closer study of the social functions of 
language. All this is making a vast difference to the maimer 
m which we must approach the study of children’s language, 
but — it IS not unfair to say — ^it has received httle recognition 
in the last edition of Die Ktndersprache. 

It is, therefore, possible for us to supplement that work. In 
the first place, we can make a much fuller analysis of the earhest 
stages of development. The first few months of the child’s life 
form a penod whose importance is bemg mcreasmgly recog- 
fiised but the beginnings of language at this time have 
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received little attention from the Stems. As Gr^goire points 
out (AP 375), neither their observations nor their gener^ con- 
clusions have much to tell us of the child before his ninth month 
Further, Stem himself — and it is to him that we owe the 
theoretical sections of Die Kindersprache — shows httle or no 
interest m phonetics yet a phonetic analysis of the mdiments 
of speech is essential if we are to understand the tme nature 
of its development I hope that my own observations and 
conclusions be found to have some value m makmg clear 
the earhest stages of language m the child 

Secondly, I have given fuller attention to the beanng of 
recent hnguistic work upon our subject. The recognition of 
the essential characters of language m human life — characters 
which tend to be obscured m the highly-developed written 
language of civilised societies — makes it possible to discern the 
rachments of speech m the earhest sounds that the child utters. 
Further, recent hnguistic study has also laid stress upon the 
effect of the accompan)nng situation in determming the 
particular use of spe^ at any given moment , so that an 
examination of the situations m which a child makes sounds 
or responds to the speech of others gives us a further clue to 
the beginnmgs of his hnguistic growth The contmuity of his 
development becomes clear. V^ere Stem tends to describe 
the various charactenstics of the child’s early stages as isolated 
topics, regardmg everythmg before the moment when he begms 
to use conventional speech as a mere preparation for that 
achievement, we may now trace a progressive development up 
to and beyond this jximt nght from the very beginning. 

Sources of the Data — ^The study of children rehes upon 
sources of two kmds for its data the contmued observations 
of individual children, and the statistical results denved from 
the examination of a large number of children with regard to 
particular pomts. It is evident that in both cases the validity 
of any conclusions will depend either upon the control of the 
circumstances m which the observations are made , or — m the 
absence of this — on as full a record as possible of the un- 
controlled circumstances. Unfortunately, a good deal of the 
early work on children’s language satined neither of these 
conations. 

The effect of this in the study of individual children is seen 
in the weakness of those “ anecdotal ” records in which isolated 
incidents were noted without any relation to the course of the 
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child’s development. The parallel to this among statistical 
studies IS to be found in those volummous lists of vocabulary — 
often presented with an entire absence of background — the 
uselessness of which has become a byword. Stem found him- 
self unable to make much use of either of these groups of data. 

But by each method of observation results of value may 
certainly be achieved. In statistical work this has been shown 
by the studies of children which have issued from the school of 
Charlotte Buhler : Stem makes some reference to this work, 
and I have been able to use it more fully, both that which was 
available when the last edition of Dte Ktndersprache appeared, 
and that which has been done since. 

To a large extent, however, I have rehed upon a source which 
for long has been under a cloud the detailed observation of a 
particular child It is true that the recital of isolated anecdotes 
— as was the custom forty years ago — can furnish us with 
results of httle importance , but careful observations extendmg 
over a long penod of a child’s life may be of the highest value, 
provided that due attention is given not only to the actual 
sounds that he makes and to those to which he responds, but 
also to the circumstances m which these events occur. 'These 
observations will not enable us to formulate statistical con- 
clusions, such as the tune when children m general first begm 
to behave m a particular way, or the extent of a normal 
vocabulary at any particular age , but they certainly give us 
the greatest msight mto the processes of development, by 
enabhng us to relate the child’s Imguistic behaviour at any one 
moment both to his earher behaviour and to the concurrent 
events I have drawn therefore upxin the work of Preyer, 
DeviUe, Ament, Guillaume, Hoyer, Valentme and Stem himself 
wherever the necessary conditions of observation are satisfied , 
and to these I have added my own regular observations of a 
boy K, who was bom m October 1929, and whose physical 
development has been normal. It will be seen that I u^ a 
recogmsed phonetic script to record his sounds, and that I also 
made full notes both of the conditions of then utterance and 
of his responses to the speech of others. 

Arrangement of the Work . — I have tried to present a systematic 
account of the usual course of development , but smce there are 
many factors at work, to study each one and yet keep all in 
view IS only possible if we consider this development as a series 
of successive stages. As will be seen from the summciry of the 
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chapters, I have begun with an introductory section in which I 
descnbe my view of the nature of language, based on recent 
work on the subject ; in the next section I deal with the begin- 
nmgs, first of utterance, then of response to speech , m Section 
III I discuss m detail two fundamental processes, babbhng and 
imitation ; in Section IV I pass on to the first acquisition of 
conventional language, which leads on in the last section to a 
study of the begmnmg of the conceptual use of speech 
Throughout I have attempted to present each stage in relation 
to the whole course of development, while all the matenal upon 
which I have drawn is given, together with my own records, 
in the Appendices. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF LANGUAGE 

The student of children’s language will inevitably be guided in 
some measure by fundamental assumptions concerning the 
nature of language in general, and as it is best that these 
should be clearly formulated at the outset, I propose m the 
present chapter to outhne bnefly what seem to me the accept- 
able views that emerge from recent work. 

Dunng the last few years there has been a marked mcrease 
of interest in the nature of language and — m spite of some 
divergence of opinion on questions of detail — one idea has 
received marked emphasis that language is a form of activity, 
a mode of human behaviour, perhaps the most important 
This emphasis on activity, one might hazard, is one aspect of 
the growing tendency m recent years to look at the mmd with 
the eye of the biologist, to see thought as a form of behaviour 
and, recognising the close relation between thought and lan- 
guage, to see the latter also as a form of behaviour. 

The change of attitude towards language may be illustrated 
by reminding ourselves of the controversy aroused by Max 
Muller’s famous Lectures in 1887. It is important to notice 
that the cnticisms directed against his dictum “No thoughts 
without words ’’ were not concerned to deny the connection 
between thought and words It was felt, rather, that he had 
either gone too far or not far enough. 

The former pomt — that Muller had gone too far — was taken 
up by such men as Galton and Romanes ^ Although prepared 
to accept the basic assertion that words are the “ signs ” of 
thoughts, they were also concerned to show that a good deal 
of mental activity might go on without the intermediary of 
words. In bnef, Muller was making too much of the depend- 
ence of thought upon language 
The contrasting cnticism, that Muller had not gone far 
enough, came from across the Atlantic. Whitney, without 
mincing matters, assured his colleague Muller that he had 
^ Appendix to MOUer ST 1, 13 
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missed the point (MM 26) on the one hand thought is quite 
possible without words, on the other hand language has a far 
wider function than providing “ signs ” for " thoughts 
Language plays a fundamental part in all human activity it 
is man’s cWef instrument To quote what he had said nearly 
twenty years smce " The human capacity to which the 
production of language is most directly due is the power of 
mtelhgently . . adaptmg means to ends ” (LG 303). 

It is the view here expressed by Whitney which has become 
the leadmg idea m the study of language dunng recent years. 
And it is essentially a biological view — it bnngs immediately 
into the foreground the mam function of language in human life 
as the mediator between man and man. Language comes into 
its own, as one of the chief of human activities 

In America, in particular, we find this idea taken up and 
developed by a Ime of waters Dewey, in a senes of pubhca- 
tions extendmg from the tune of Muller up to our own day 
(PI, published 1894 , CT, pubhshed 1931), has repeatedly 
insisted that language is an instrument, a mode of activity, 
whereby human behaviour m society is imtiated and fostered 
In the same way, Watson’s Behavionstic advance upon Muller 
— “ No thoughts, only words ” — ^becomes possible by msistmg 
that language is the pnme instrument of human behaviour. 
And this Behavioristic attitude towards language, in one form 
or another, mfluences a great deal of Amencan wnting to-day 
it permeates such recent work as that of Markey (SP), Lonmer 
(GR) and De Laguna (S), all of whom acknowledge the influence 
of Dewey 

A similar emphasis is to be found m recent work by European 
waters In France it is represented by what we may regard as 
the standard work on language — Delacroix’s Le Langage et la 
Pensde , m Switzerland by De Saussure (LG), m Austaa and 
Germany by K. Buhler (TS and KP) and Cassirer (CS) , and m 
England by Head (A), Malinowski (MM) and Gardiner (SL). 

Now it is noteworthy that these waters, almost without 
exception, have been daven to the recogmtion of the instru- 
mental function of language through the study of primitive 
communities, of aphasics, or of children. For it is only when 
we confine ourselves to language m its complete and sophisti- 
cated form — the system that is to be found preserved m books — 
that we are hkely to lose sight of its essential nature Where 
we see it in a primitive form, or impaired, the fact of its instni- 
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mental function is forably brought home to us. Certainly, the 
student of children can be m no doubt , when he observes 
the rudimentary beginnings of speech in an infant it is not the 
acquisition of a " system of signs ” that he sees, but the growth 
of a mode of action which rapidly becomes an important 
instrument for the child withm his limited communal life. 

In brief, if we compare Max Muller’s dictum with the trend 
of recent linguistic study, we find this very significant change ; 
that words are regarded, not as the signs of thoughts, but as the 
S5mibols of behaviour. Language is recognis^ to be that 
particular form of behaviour whose function it is to take the 
place of any other behaviour. 

Language and Speech . — ^This change of emphasis has made 
modem wnters more conscious of the distmction between 
language as behaviour and as a human mstitution, preserved 
in hterature and codified m grammars and dictionaries. In 
French, the distmction is marked by a difference of terms — 
langue for the institution, langage for the activity — a pomt well 
brought out by De Saussure (LG 27) and adopt^ from him by 
Delacroix (LP 54) Enghsh wnters find themselves m a diffi- 
culty here, and Gardmer (SL 62) therefore suggests that the 
word “ language ” should be used in the sense of the French 
langue, whUe “ speech ” is reserved for the name of the activity. 

In dealmg with children we find ourselves almost unwittmgly 
adoptmg this distinction, particularly as one ambiguity in the 
use of the word “ speech ” does not anse — the child has no 
wntten language. We can say that we study the child by 
observmg how his speech advances to the acquisition of adult 
Icinguage, mfluenced as he is at every pomt by adult speech. 

However the distinction between the activity and the institu* 
tion may be marked, it is certainly an important one. The 
hnguist, who — m the past at any rate — has been concerned 
mc^y with language as an institution, is hkely to say that the 
mfant hcis no language But although this may be trae, the 
infant certainly has speech his cnes rapidly become an 
instrument meffiatmg between himself and his social environ- 
ment It may safely be said that failure to recognise that these 
early cries axe rudimentary speech has been one of the main 
defects of the study of the child’s Imguistic development. 

Our problem then is this at the outset we find the child 
engaged m uttermg cries, and somewhat later engaged m 
respondmg to the speech of others. By what process does this 
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rudimentary linguistic activity become transformed into the 
use and comprehension of conventional language ? This is a 
fundamental problem of education, a very important instance 
of that process whereby the child’s innate endowment of 
propensities and abihties becomes transformed by socied hfe 
mto an accepted mode of behaviour 

The Matn Features of Speech — ^To say that speech is an 
instrument, a tool, helps us at once to distmguish its mam 
features. We can ask about any mstrument, of what matenal 
it IS made, how it works, and what purpose it serves 

Speech is made up of written or spoken patterns , it works 
by mediatmg between the speaker and the listener , and it 
subserves all the ultimate purposes of human activity — 
practical, scientific, aesthetic and rehgious alike These 
ultimate purposes we are not called upon to discuss here , we 
have to confine ourselves to the other two aspects of speech as 
an instrument — the matenal of which it is made, and how it 
works 

The Patterns of the Spoken Language — It is sometimes 
asserted — as by De Saussure and Sapir — that the matenal of 
which language consists has nothing whatever to do with its 
functions that phonetics can give no help to the linguist 
De Saussure (LG 37) goes so far as to say that the vocal organs 
have no more to do with language itself than a telegraph 
machine has to do with the Morse alphabet If he really means 
this, he is undoubtedly wrong, but perhaps he means no more 
than Sapir when he points out (L 21) that the mere sounds of 
speech are not the essential fact of language 

Of course, it is true that sounds are not the only possible 
matenal for a language , it is none the less true that language 
has become what we know it to be to-day because it is made up 
of sounds Even apart from the fact that vestiges of its 
"natural” ongin remain embedded in every conventional 
language, to the student of the development of speech m 
children some attention to hnguistic form is mdispensable 
For the forms of the child’s primitive cnes reveal their physio- 
logical basis, and thus help us to understand their functions m 
his hfe. Further, as the child grows, these changes in the form 
of his speech run parallel to changes in function, and indicate 
the progress of his development m relation to the adult 

The most imjxirtant feature of the form of language for our 
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special topic here is one to which increasing recognition has 
been given in recent hngmstic studies the fact that a speech- 
sound has not an absolute value, once and for all, but that its 
effectiveness in action depends upon its relationship to the 
other sounds with which it forms a pattern. According to such 
linguists as De Saussure (LG 171) and Sapir (L 56), speech is 
not, therefore, merely a senes of sounds each of which can be 
defined by its pitch and mode of articulation speech is, rather, 
composed of a succession of patterns. 

These patterns are of two kinds, which may be called the 
phonetic and the mtonational By phonetic pattern I mean the 
mere succession of sounds, such as might be indicated in 
phonetic scnpt for such a sentence as Who is this man ^ (hu iz 
Ois msen) When I utter this sentence I probably do not 
make exactly the same sounds cis you do, but we understand 
each other , partly, no doubt, because our different individual 
sounds fall within certain limits, but stiU more because the 
general phonetic pattern of our sentences remams the same. 
Intermingled with this phonetic pattern there is the intona- 
tional ^ pattern, by which I mean the pattern of rh3rthm, stress 
and pitch Thus while the phonetic pattern of a given unit of 
speech may remam constant there will still be variations of 
mtonational form according to the meamng In the sentence 
Who IS this man ^ the word man is a phonetic pattern having a 
definite mtonational pattern according to the conditions under 
which the sentence is spoken 

The spoken language may be said, then, to consist of an 
mtermmglmg of phonetic and mtonational patterns ; and the 
child’s development is a process of leammg to practise these 
patterns of activity. 

What is the relation between these patterns and the meamng , 
m other words, what part is played by each of these character- 
istics of form in promotmg the effectiveness of language as a 
means of mediating between man and man ? Before we can 
answer this question we have to consider bnefly how language 
obtains this effectiveness — that is to say, how it works. 

The Speaker, the Listener, and the Situation — Taking language 
as we find it at work, we may say that essentially it is a means 
whereby one man bnngs another into relation with a given 

^ Though this IS perhaps not quite satisfactory, I think it is nearer to 
current usage than Beach’s term tonettc (cited by Palmer El 3) or Gardmer’s 
term elocuttonal (SL 200) 
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situation We have a speaker, a listener, and something 
spoken about — a situation. 

This analysis, only too obvious though it may be, is worth 
making, because m the past the emphasis on language in rela- 
tion to the speaker has been so strong that its other functions — 
in relation to a situation and a listener — have almost been 
forgotten. To say that words are the signs of thoughts is true, 
but it loses more than half its truth when we forget that 
thoughts are our means of deahng with the world around us, 
and words the means by which we get others to help us to do so. 
It has become necessary, therefore, for recent wnters to remind 
us of this — De Saussure (LG 129), Ogden and Richards (MM ii), 
and Dewey (CT 203) — while a professed hnguist like Gardmer 
finds it worth while to wnte a whole book in order to make this 
one assertion (SL 126) Gardiner goes so far as to say that the 
nature of speech cannot be understood unless we consider the 
situations m which acts of speech occur Certainly, nothing 
could be truer of children’s language , it is one of the mam 
themes of the chapters which follow to show that the chief clue 
to understandmg the development of the child’s speech hes m 
consideiing the situations m which it is used 

Our problem, then, resolves itself into this m what manner 
does language work as a means of mediation between speaker 
and listener with regard to a situation ? We may take as a 
basis for discussion the analysis made by K. Buhler (TS), which 
IS of double interest to us here as coming from one who is both 
a student of children and a hnguist. 

Buhler ; the Threefold Nature of Speech — Buhler points out 
that three functions are present in every act of speech Expres- 
sion {Kundgabe), Evocation (Ausldsung) and Representation 
{Darstellung). On a given occasion one or the other may be 
dommant but when any of the three is absent, the activity 
cannot be regarded as language. 

I think that, subject to some modification, this analysis is 
not only fundamentally sound, but particularly lUummatmg for 
the study of children’s speech. What is the nature of each of 
these three functions ? 

(1) Expression and the Emotive Function of Language. — As a 
translation of Kundgabe, Buhler sanctions the use of expression, 
a word which, however, mtroduces a difficulty, for it has at 
least three diJHerent meanmgs. Fust there is the common 
meamng — given, for instance by the Oxford Dictionary . " To 
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express is to reveal or manifest by external tokens.” In this 
way the term covers the complete function of language , Head, 
for instance, defines language as “ symbolical formulation and 
expression 

Two narrower meamngs of the word belong to speaal 
theories Of these the first is associated with Croce, the other 
with Darwm 

For Croce (A ii), the word expression is to be used only for 
the work of an artist, the process whereby his mtmtion is given 
a form Expression here is eqmvalent to aesthetic symbohsa- 
tion, although the S5mbols need not appear m overt behaviour, 
but may exist solely in the mmd of the artist ^ This meaining 
of the term has found acceptance only among professed 
followers of Croce, such as Vivante and Vossler 

Darwin’s use of the word, as put forward m his work on The 
Expression of the Emotions, is limited m another way ; it names 
those forms of overt behaviour which not only reveal an 
affective state but are adso mnately bound up with that state, 
and one of the chief forms of expression consists m uttermg 
cnes What, however, Buhler maintams is that the expressive 
function of language m adult hfe is somethmg more than 
Darwinian expression Let us therefore, he says, call this 
fully-fledged function not expression (Ausdruck) but Kundgabe , 
it IS a pity, then, that he allows this latter term also to be trans- 
lated “ expression ”, and does not adopt either “ emotional ” 
(suggested by Hughhngs Jackson) or ” emotive ” (suggested 
by Ogden and Richards) 

What do we mean by this emotive function of language ? 
To answer the question we have to maJce a bnef survey of the 
history of the theory of expression. We find that this comes 
mto the modem study of language by two routes, both of 
which denve somethmg from Herbert Spencer’s Essay on Music 
(1857) On one side we have Hughhngs Jackson, leading to 
Head’s great work on aphasia, on the other Darwm, leadmg to 
the modem view of expression in general psychology 

Hughlmgs Jackson, in one of the papers rescued for us by 
Head, pointed out m 1866 (B 44) that aphasia is only nghtly 
to be understood if a clear distinction is made between the 
emotional and propositional functions of language, a distmction, 
he tells us, which he owed to Spencer’s Essay. The expression 

' Thus what Croce calls expression would be regarded by most people as 
the absence of expression I 
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of emotion, he adds, is innately determined , in the civilised 
adult it hes buned beneath the acquired habits of propositional 
language 

A httle later, m 1873, Darwin put forward the same idea in 
another form, with emphasis upon the innate character of the 
expression of emotion and an attempt to trace its evolution. 
Acknowledging his debt (EE 86) to Spencer’s Essay for the 
speaal notion that speech anses as a form of expression, he 
adds that the gener^ theory of innate expression had been 
suggested several tunes m the course of the century, since the 
pubhcation of Bell’s work. The Anatomy of Expression, m 1806. 
Bell had maintamed that there was an innate connection 
between those muscular movements, which we call expressive, 
and the changes of respiration which charactense an emotional 
state (AE 83). Darwm extended the notion, to include a wider 
range of bodily reactions , for instance, when a creature is in 
pain, glandular and muscular activity occurs, which shows 
itself as the movements and gestures expressive of pain , this 
characteristic activity is to be regarded as innate 

Darwin’s view is the foundation of the modem view of expres- 
sion Among the physiologists, for instance, we find Cannon, 
a recognised authonty on the nature of bodily change in 
affective states, accepting Darwin’s account of expressive 
movements and two out of his three pnnciples explammg their 
ongin (BC 43) Among the psychologists, Darwin’s view has 
been adopted, in the essentials, by all the divergent schools 
ahke — by McDougaU, by the Gestalt School, by the psycho- 
analysts, by the Reflexologists and by the Behavionsts.^ 

We may then take these two points as fully accepted, first 
that fully-fledged adult language is emotive, secondly that affec- 
tive states of the individual find innate forms of expression, some 
of which are vocal The question which now anses is whether 
there is any connection between the emotive use of fully- 
fledged language and these innate forms of vocal expression 

Buhler’s answer is defimtely. None. Not only is Kundgabe 
m adult language something more than mere Ausdruck, but in 
the development of the individual, articulate speech is quite 
distinct from expressive cnes (TS i). 

Now there can be no doubt that the emotive use of language 
in adult hfe is not the same thing as Darwinian expression — 
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this is asserted by one writer after another, for instance 
Whitney (SL 438) and Sapir (L 7), among the lingmsts, Croce 
(A 95) among the philosophers, and Stout (MP 546) among the 
psychologists. 

But does this necessarily mean that there is no connection at 
all between the emotive use of complete adult language and the 
innate vocal expression of childhood ? At an early age the 
cluld utters sounds expressive of emotion ; later he uses words 
expressive of emotion , what is the relation between these two 
acts ’ Two alternatives are possible either — as Buhler 
maintains (TS i) — there comes a moment m the child’s life 
when he suddenly acquires emotive adult language which has 
no connection with his earher expressive cries, or — as I hope 
to show m the pages that follow — there is a continuous process 
of development from the earhest expressive cry to the full use 
of emotive speech 

(u) Representation and Reference — ^Buhler’s notion of Darstel- 
lung is beset with difficulty, both m its onginal form and when 
translated as representation For one way of representing a 
thing IS to make somethmg else stand for it, take its place 
language certainly does this to some extent. But language also 
points things out for us, a fact that Buhler recogmses by assert- 
ing that Darstellung includes the function of htnwetsen Thus 
he IS really emphasising what everybody recogmses, that words 
are signs, for a sign may sometimes take the place of a thing and 
sometimes point it out 

When, however, we have said this we have certainly not said 
all , words, in acting as signs, have something more than the 
two functions we have just described, and a good deal of recent 
discussion has been concerned in elucidating just what it is that 
they do. Among English psychologists nobody has put the 
matter so clearly as Stout, whose statement in his Analytic 
Psychology remains after forty years one of the most penetrating 
studies of language, although largely unacknowledged by 
subsequent writers on this theme. 

A word, he agrees (AP II 193), is certainly a sign, but signs 
may be of three kinds . suggestive signs, substitute signs and 
expressive signs A word is not merely a suggestive sign, hke 
a number on a door, a means of pointmg out the thmg to us. 
Nor is a word a substitute sign which, hke an algebraical 
symbol, stands instead of a thmg, and " so long as it fulfils its 
representative function, renders useless aU reference to that which 
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it represents A word is, rather, an expressive sign, that is, 
“ an instrument for thinking about the meaning which it 
expresses Thus Stout distingmshes very clearly between 
representation and reference, and decides that words have 
undoubtedly the latter function, their use being to foster our 
reference to things 

It may safely be said that nothing is so fundamental to a true 
understandmg of the nature of language as this distinction 
which Stout introduces so qmetly into his analysis. It is the 
theme of pages of discussion by one writer after another. 

Thus a good deal of recent German work has been sum- 
marised by Dempe who, m his critical amplification of Buhler, 
pomts out (WS 84) that the relation between a word and its 
meanmg is sdways somethmg more than mere association , the 
word must be mterpreted (aufgefasst) We pass from a word 
to its meanmg by an act of interpretation This is exactly 
Stout’s view that words enable us to “ think about ” their 
meanmg. 

In recent Amencan work again, we find precisely the same 
pomt made by Lonmer, who shows (GR 84) that Dewey and 
Whitehead have this in common, that both insist upon the 
referential function of language Dewey when he urges that 
language serves as the means of organising our thought about 
things, and Whitehead when he tells us that " symbohc refer- 
ence ” — ^the essential character of language — is a process of 
functionmg in which a transition is made from a symbol to its 
meamng 

What clearly emerges from these discussions is that the mam 
use of language is not “ representative " but “ referential ”, it is 
by means of words that we refer to things To cite Ogden and 
^chards, from whom we have adopted this term “ referential ” , 
a word is not a sign of a thing, it is a symbol of an act of refer- 
ence (MM 205). 

The most cogent support for this distinction comes from the 
study of aphasia , this is, mdeed. Head’s great contribution to 
the theory of language. Inspired by the work of Hughlmgs 
Jackson, he has pomted out the great significance of the fact 
that aphasics, as a rule, are not defective m the power of 
matching a word with a thmg . what suffers is the more 
recently acquired and more complex process of " symbohc 
formulation and expression : a mode of behaviour m which 
1 Italics mine 
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some verbal or other s)nnbol plajrs a part between the initiation 
and the execution of an act ” (A 211). 

The full imphcation of this for the study of language has 
been taken up by Cassirer. S5mibohsation — of which speech is 
the most important type — ^is a means, he pomts out (CS 321), 
through which we de^ with phenomena by groupmg them 
together, relating them to each other, mstead of taking each one 
as it comes This is true of the whole range of thmkmg, from 
perception onwards. The normal person, for instance, sees a 
number of diverse colours as gradations of red ; this only 
becomes possible by the use of some such symbol as the word 
" red ”. But the aphasic, whose power of sjunbolisation has 
become defective, can no longer carry out this grouping ; on 
seeing a given red he says “ blood ”, thus hnkmg it with a 
single pcirticular object, rather than relating it to other 
reds 

All civihsed hfe, says Cassirer, depends up>on behaviour of 
this kind. The main difference, indeed, between human and 
animal life is this, that the ammal tends to hve on the plane of 
the immediate — he deals directly with the world around him ; 
whereas man, usmg language, substitutes the mediate behaviour 
of symbohsation The aphasic, then, may be regarded as 
havmg retrogressed from civilised thmkmg towards a more 
primitive immediacy of behaviour. 

Thus we see that on all sides — ^among hnguists, psychologists 
and pathologists — there is a growmg recogmtion of the 
referential function of language as that process m which we 
make use of the special behaviour of speech instead of more 
immediate intercourse with thmgs . so that if words represent 
at all, they represent, not thmgs, but our behaviour with regard 
to thmgs. ^d m studying children we shall find that their 
progress consists not m leammg words as names labelling or 
representing thmgs but m the growth of power to use vocal 
behaviour as a means of supplementing — and in the end, 
replacing — other behaviour. 

(m) Evocation and Communication . — ^The third essential 
feature of language is that it arouses a response m the listener. 
This has two important effects upon the speaker’s use of words : 
he directs them so that they will evoke a response from another, 
and he himself responds to them as he speaks them. It has been 
the object of a good deal of recent work to emphasise this idea 
that the evocative function plays an important part in making 
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language what it is • not that language consists of words which 
have emotive and referential functions and are then com- 
municated, but that by the very act of communication language 
becomes more effectively emotive and referential. 

The place of language in soaal hfe has long been understood , 
as Ward puts it (PP 287), " without language we should be 
mutually exclusive and impenetrable ” What, however, is 
now bemg emphasised is the converse : the effect of social hfe 
upon language. The point touched on by Whitney in 1867 
(SL 438) — ^that the ideas of speech and of community are 
mseparalile — ^has smce then been reiterated in a variety of ways 
and with mcreasmg emphasis, largely under the influence of 
such work as that of Durkheim and L^vy-Bnihl on the social 
ongin of mdividual human behaviour 

Among those who mamtain the importance of society in 
determming the nature of language are De Saussure (LG 24), 
Delacroix (LD 63), and De La^na (L 139) ; the last of these 
attemptmg to demonstrate that the evolution of language has 
been determined more by the need to communicate than by any 
other factor, and urgmg that this need permeates all the aspects 
of language , that is, its evocative function determines its 
emotive and referential features. The latter point, again, is 
the speaal theme of Hocart (PL) and Mahnowski (MM), both 
of whom show that the conceptual use of words arises out of 
communal needs in deahng with environment ; and it is taken 
up by Gardiner (SL) in discussing our everyday speech, and by 
Piaget (LP) m deahng with the development of logical thmlung 
in children over the age of three. In the chapters which foUow 
I hope to show what effect this function of evocation has upon 
the very beginnings of growth of speech 

Further, the fact that each person responds to language when 
he himself speaks has a far-reaching effect upxm the growth of 
its meamng for him. This has been made the subject of spiecial 
study by Mar key, who sets out to show (SP 123) that responses 
of this kind constitute an important influence m determimng the 
growth of language as an instrument in thinking, Certamly, 
the young children with whom we are here concerned are helped 
enormously by the fact that adults take over their sounds and 
stabilise the function of these as language, so that the child 
learns language by respondmg to his own sounds — as spoken 
both by himself and by others. 

The Relaiton between Function and Form . — To come now to 
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the relation between the functions of language and its forms : 
It is commonly held that the emotive function of language is 
expressed in its intonational form, while its referential function 
appears in its phonetic form. Thus the phonetic pattern m the 
word man is a means of causmg reference to a particular object, 
while the tone in which it is said expresses the affective attitude 
of the speaker and evokes some such attitude m the listener. 
;3ut while in the main this is undoubtedly true, we must 
r xognise that the parallel between function and form is by no 
means absolute : the phonetic pattern, for instance, may be 
emotive, as in the phrase I’m sorry ; the intonational pattern 
may be referential, as when we say hny in a thm high-pitched 
voiO’ This intercrossing of functions and forms is, in fact, 
one of the means by which the chdd passes from his own 
expressive utterance to the fully-fledged referential speech of 
adults 

The Fundamental Nature of these Functions — There can be 
no doubt that the analysis of Buhler’s, which we have found to 
be implied in the work of many other wnters, does reveal the 
three essential factors present in every act of speech the 
emotive, the referential and the evocative But while Buhler 
maintains that the child’s own spontaneous utterance is merely 
expressive, and that at a given moment he begms to adopt adult 
language which has these three characters, it will be part of our 
task to show, m the following pages, that they must anse 
gradually and inevitably m the growth of a normal child, hving 
in soaety Certainly, the child’s earhest cries are merely 
expressive, but as soon as he begins to turn his attention — 
while uttering them — ^to the situation and to his hearers, the 
change towards speech also begms. For as he turns his atten- 
tion to the situation his cnes gradually become hnked up with 
this, and thus in some measure representative of it. And as 
others respond to the child's cnes, these become evocative , at 
the same time, since his cnes are representative of the situation 
for the child’s hearers, they tend to become mcreasmgly repre- 
sentative for him also. Throughout all this the child wiU tend 
to use his cnes more and more 21s an aid to the rest of his 
behaviour, and even as a substitute for it . this means that he 
is beginning to use it referentially. Gradually the child’s 
utterance changes from a merely expressive cry into speech 
which IS emotive, referential and evocative ; the process 
occumng partly as the child's hold upon his matenal and 
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social environment grows, and partly because he is sur- 
rounded by speakers of emotive, referential and evocative 
language. 

The details of this process, and the other contnbutory 
factors, are discussed in the chapters which follow. 



SECTION I 
THE BEGINNINGS 




Chapter III 


EARLY UTTERANCE 

The Child’s Earliest Cries — ^There is no need to point out that 
language is not imposed upon a silent creature. Whatever else 
a child may lack, it is certainly not the power of making a noise. 
No doubt the very first cry that we hear is merely a sign that 
the child has begun to breathe The centres which control 
respiration are stimulated. As the child breathes, the passage 
of air through the vocal organs produces a characteristic sound 
which has the phonetic quahty of a or e 

But withm a very few hours, the child's cry may be taken as 
a sign of discomfort , he is silent only when, as Stem suggests, 
he is m a state of indifference (KSp 152) We may say that the 
child’s utterance has already become “ expressive ” of his con- 
dition, in Darwin’s sense of the word And to this extent 
Darwin is generally followed • that the child’s cry of discomfort 
IS an innately-determined expression of that state For us, 
therefore, it may stand as a first pnnciple 

The further question now anses whether this innate vocal 
equipment becomes differentiated as the affective states of the 
child become differentiated. Is each affective state, as it 
develops, charactensed by a specific cry ^ 

The Differentiation of Expressive Utterance — Stem (KSp 152) 
summansmg a good deal of earher work as well as his own 
observations, concludes that an innate differentiation of affec- 
tive states may anse within the child’s first three months, with 
a corresponding differentiation of utterance. Immediately 
after birth, he tells us, the infant moves between two generaJ 
affective conditions : a state of discomfort, manifested by the 
charactenstic expressive cry, and a state of indifference, mani- 
fested by silence. Later, a further differentiation appears , the 
child now expresses discomfort and comfort, each by a char- 
acteristic utterance, and a state of mdifference as before by 
silence 

This statement is fully corroborated by other observers not 
mentioned by Stem, for instance, by Bekhterev (PO 426) and 
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by Bridges (GT 516). The latter in her study of fifty children 
found that soon after birth any strong stimulus produces a state 
of undifferentiated excitement ; within a short time, sometimes 
only a few hours, the child’s responses begin to be differentiated 
into the two states of distress and delight, each state being 
accompamed by specific vocalisation — ciying in the former case 
and soft gurghng noises in the latter. 

Are we able to go beyond this, and trace differences of utter- 
ance according to the Afferent kinds of discomfort or comfort 
which the child expenences ? Stem’s view (KSp 153) is that 
after a few weeks it is possible to distinguish the cry of hunger 
from that of other discomforts , in this he is m agreement with 
Preyer (MC loi), Major (FS 284), O’Shea (LD 2), Hoyer 
(LK 364) and C. Buhler (FY 36). But most of these observers 
do not tell us what are the differences of utterance corresponding 
to the different states • Hoyer says only that the cry of general 
discomfort is more nasalised than the cry of hunger , Buhler 
that the latter is often interspersed with sucking-movements 
It is of course very difficult to observe either the different cries 
or the different affective states of a new-born child, so that the 
remark of Hoyer (LK 365) that on the whole no close corre- 
spondence is to be recorded within the first few months must 
probably be accepted, at any rate so long as observations are 
earned out by the unaided human eye and ear 

For the present we have to content ourselves with observing 
the broad differences between sounds expressing comfort and 
those expressing discomfort But even here we are in some- 
thmg of a difficulty , very few of the available records are 
sufficiently detailed to help us 

Records of Observations — It might seem surprismg that 
although a great deal has been wntten on this topic, there are 
scarcely any pubhshed accounts of the earliest sounds made by a 
child, systematically recorded together with a sufficient state- 
ment of the accompanjang arcumstances Most observers 
begm their deteiiled record at the point where the child first 
understands and uses conventional langu^e, and mention only 
a few occasional observations during the previous months 
This IS true, for instance, of Stem’s own work (KSp), as well as 
of most of the literature named in his bibhography. 

The fact is that if an observer is merely keeping a general 
record of a child’s speech he is unhkely to detail either the 
child's earhest sounds or the circumstances in which they are 
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made. For in the first place it is difficult to identify these 
sounds as the vowels and consonants of conventional language, 
and difficult to record them even if one uses a phonetic script. 
In addition, the circumstances m which the sounds occur 
often not seem sufficiently stnkmg to warrant a record The 
child, to most observers, begms to be interesting when he shows 
some understanding of our words, and when his utterances 
begm to resemble our speech. 

But the development of a child’s language is only to be fully 
understood in the hght of his earhest utterances, and for this 
we need not only a list of his speech-sounds, but a statement of 
the circumstances in which they have occurred In consultmg 
many of the pubhcations mentioned by Stern, I have been able 
to find only one, that of Preyer, in which the record is full 
enough to of much service to us. From the observations of 
the Stems and the Hoyers it is possible to piece together bnefer 
accounts of three more children. In Appendix I I have 
tabulated these four accounts together with my own record 
of K 

I feel that I need not apologise for giving my own observa- 
tions at length, in view of the meagreness of most available 
accounts I used the scnpt of the International Phonetic 
Association, noting each sound by means of the symbol which 
seemed to represent it most nearly This means that I have 
certainly omitted many of the vaguer gurglmgs and babbhngs, 
and probably also that where I have recorded “ no new sounds ” 
it was because I was unable to discnmmate difierences which 
actually existed 

It will be noted that Appendix I mcludes only sounds uttered 
spontaneously , those made m immediate imitation are given m 
Appendix II. 

In all five cases I have set down the records m two divisions, 
distinguishing between sounds made in a state of comfort and 
those made m a state of discomfort. It is evident from their 
remarks that observers find no difficulty in making this distmc- 
tion. The circumstances, the child’s features, posture and 
movements and the intonation of his utterance ail contribute 
to give the onlooker an unfaihng impression of the child’s state. 
Charlotte Buhler (FY) and Gesell (IG) have, for instance, given 
very full descnptions of children’s expressive movements m 
their earhest months, Gesell’s account being accompamed by 
detailed photographs, although agam neither of these olv 
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servers Eas recorded the corresponding utterance in sufficient 
detail 

From the five records in Appendix I and the general remarks 
of these and other observers, we can draw up the following 
summary of the child’s development : 

TABLE I 



Sounds uttered in disccmofcMt 

Sounds uttered in comfort 

I Vowels . 

( l ) Onset immediately 
after birth 

(u) Limited mamly to j 
sounds 0. a, s, e. 

(m) Often nasalis^ 

(t) Onset when the discom- 
fort cnes have already 
begun to appear 

(u) A wider range, much less 
well-defined m quahty 

(ui) Very rarely nasalised 

II Early conson- 
ants 

The semi-consonant & ap- 
pears early, followed by 
h, 1 and g. 

The back consonants g, x, 

%, k, r. 

III Later conson- 
ants 

The front consonants, al- 
most exclusively nasal 
labial m 

dental n 

The front consonants, both 
nasal and oral 
labial nasal m ; 
oral, p, b 

dental nasal n, oral, 
t, d. 


Comparison of this with the actual records shows that there 
are some differences of detail, particularly with regard to the 
first appearance of nasal consonants Thus Preyer and Hoyer 
find that the consonant m occurs m the third month, while 
Stem does not report its occurrence until the ninth These are 
differences which we may put down to the difficulty of observmg 
and recording children’s early sounds But there is no question 
of the general agreement concemmg the order in which the 
successive characteristic groups of sounds appear, as may be 
seen from the following bnef survey of the statements made by 
different observers 

Discomfort cries (I and II) • Vowels and Early Consonants . — 
Stem (KSp 152) tells us as a matter of common acceptance, 
that the characteristic earhest utterance of the child is a 
rhythmical aucceasioa of vocalic cnes, ranging from e to 
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interspersed perhaps with the senu-vocahc consonants fl or 
h (4e, he). Among the observations not ated by him, those 
of Blanton (BI) made on “a large number of children,” fully 
bear out his view 

At an early stage, we have pomted out, these vowels some- 
times take on a nasal quahty This, as we shall see, is a matter 
of some importance, although Stem does not mention it The 
fact IS that a nasalised vowel might easily be recorded as though 
it were an oral vowel preceded by a nasal consonant , thus 
Blanton (BI 458) tells us that nga (phonetically ge) is heard 
from some children at birth But as it is not easy to utter this 
combmation without nasalising the vowel, it is fairly certam 
that as soon as a child is recorded as havmg uttered the nasal 
consonant, he has also uttered a nasahsed vowel 

There is no question but that nasahsation generally occurs 
at an early stage It is speaaUy mentioned by the Hoyers, 
who notic^ it at the end of their son's first week (LK 364) , 
Lonmer concludes, from a summary of the pubhshed records, 
that early nasahsation is of common occurrence (GR 39) I 
myself observed nasalised vowels dunng K’s sixth week 
(see Appendix I, p 240) 

With regard to the consonants uttered at this stage (ft, h, 1 
and g) , we have just mentioned that Stem (KSp 152) and 
Blanton (BI 458) record the semi-consonants ft and h among 
the earhest cnes , 1 occurred in Preyer’s son m the third 
month (MC 103), in K in the first month , and g is noted by 
Blanton as occurrmg in the first week, by Preyer m the 
third month, by myself in the second month. 

Comfort-sounds (/ and 11) Vowels and Early Consonants — 
The five records in Appendix I show that when the child is m 
a state of comfort he tends to utter vowels of less determinate 
character than when he is uncomfortable They cover a wider 
range than the e- to -a discomfort-cnes and are rarely nasalised. 

As for the consonants, Stem's summary of the pubhshed 
records bnngs out these pomts (KSp 153-5) 

(I) The charactenstic back consonants (g, x, g, k, r) appear 
when the fte, fta, discomfort-senes are already well established. 

(II) They appear before the occurrence of labials and dentals. 

(lu) They occur charactenstically m states of comfort. It 

is evident that m these back consonants we have a definite 
form of utterance, with well-marked characteristics. 

The Front Consonants (7/2).— To turn now to the front con- 
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sonants many observers have noted the occurrence of the 
charactenstic labial and dental consonants In Stem’s sum- 
maries of the records we find that they appear after the back 
consonants (KSp 153-5). and that the nasals (m, n) occur 
chiefly in states of discomfort (KSp 355). As to the occurrence 
of the oral labials and dentals (p, b, t, d) he is not so explicit , 
but it is evident from our five records, which include two of 
his own, that they occur almost exclusively in states of com- 
fort. Thus here again we have a well-defined group, with 
charactenstic differences corresponding to states of discomfort 
and comfort 

It must be noted, however, that the differentiation is 
certainly not absolutely stnct. For instance, while the back 
consonants g and x and the labial b occur charactenstically 
in states of comfort, they also occur occasionally in states of 
discomfort Similarly m and n occur fairly frequently in states 
of comfort in the course of the child’s second half-year But a 
survey of the observations in Appendix I and also of the 
general remarks that we have just cited shows that the summary 
given above does represent the main charactenstic tenden- 
cies of the child’s early utterance 

In bnef we can say this The new-bom child in a state of 
discomfort utters vowel-hke cnes, rangmg from e to a, and 
frequently nasahsed Soon the semi-consonant fi intervenes, 
followed by h, 1, and q. Fmally the nasal front consonants m 
and n appear Contrastmg with these are the sounds he 
utters when comfortable. At first these are non-nasahsed 
vowels, of indeterminate quahty, interspersed with the back 
consonants g, g, x, k, and r. Then front consonants appear, 
mainly non-nasal, p, b, t and d, together with the corresponding 
nasals m and n. 

What hght does this analysis throw upon the expressive 
character of the child’s early sounds ^ The answer lies in 
considenng their phonetic nature, that is, in noticing which 
movements of the vocal organs are required to make them. 

Phonetic Features of the Child's Earliest Sounds — We may 
first of all be allowed to recall that phonetically there is no 
clear hne of division between vowels and consonants. If in 
the course of utterance we contract some part of the vocal 
apparatus so that complete or partial closure results, the sound 
produced has the quality of a consonant , in the absence of 
such closure the sound has the quality of a vowel Evidently 
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there will be instances of sounds which will seem partly vocahc, 
partly consonantal, in character For example, if when 
uttenng the vowel u we contract the hps still further, the sound 
takes on the quahty of a consonant (ft) ; m this way we may 
speak of the child’s ft in fte as semi-vocahc 

The child’s earhest sounds, as we have seen, are vocahc , 
consonants begin to appear m his utterance when the con- 
tractions at different pomts of the vocal apparatus become 
more definite We may regard this as one instance of that 
increase m definiteness which marks aU the child’s motor 
activities Dunng a period, therefore, which extends over 
several months, it is not always easy to decide whether a given 
sound is vocahc or consonantal. 

With this reservation, we may examine the phonetic charac- 
tenstics of the child’s utterance, and consider the relation 
between the specific sounds and the effective states which 
they express 

The Earlier Discomfort Cries — ^We begm with the prmciple 
that there is an innate tendency for a child to vocalise when 
m discomfort If he were merely to open his mouth widely 
and phonate, the sound would be heard as a , and this does 
occasionally occur, as our summary shows We nught call 
this the primary open vowel, for when we produce this sound 
a, the tongue is in a more or less relaxed position, resting on 
the floor of the mouth, and the hps are also in a medium 
position between the extreme rounding which occurs m u and 
the extreme stretching which occurs m i. 

But many of the earliest cnes of the child are not sunply 
produced by openmg the mouth as widely as possible He 
IS in discomfort, and as Darwin has pomted out (EE 151), 
the mouth of a child m such circumstances tends to take on 
“an oblong, almost squansh outline”, the upper hp being 
raised by the contraction of the muscles round the eye — a 
reflex mechanism, as he thought, to protect the eyeball from 
becoming engorged by the mcrease of blood pressure m the 
head and face Darwin himself was not inchned to lay much 
stress on this explanation, but of the accuracy of the observa- 
tion there can be no doubt — clear mstances are given m the 
photographs of crying children m his book. 

Let us notice what happens to the open sound a when the 
mouth IS drawn into this oblong shape , it inevitably changes 
its quahty and becomes a — ^precisely the sound which is most 
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characteristic of the child's earliest cries This possibihty, 
that the shape of the mouth — ^itself due to expressive muscular 
contractions — mi^ht give nse to expressive differences of speech, 
occurred to Darwm (EE 92), although he did not attempt to 
apply it to the cry of the child. Following up the clue given 
by him, we can say that the charactenstic form of the child’s 
cry a may certainly be called expressive, for it is the direct 
vocal ma^estation of the contractions which occur in a state 
of discomfort. 

We are not sa3nng here that the muscular contractions are 
the “ cause ” and the sound a the “ effect ” What we are 
pointmg out rather is this that specific contractions are the 
innate accompaniment of a state of discomfort, that vocalisa- 
tion is another accompaniment of this state, and that when 
vocalisation and the contractions occur simultaneously, we 
hear the sound a. 

With this clue before us, let us now look at the other sounds 
which we have found to be charactenstic of the child’s earliest 
cnes First we have the further narrowing of the primary open 
sound a m the direction of t and e. Now it is interesting to 
notice that these sounds may be produced if the pitch of the 
voice IS raised while uttenng a. * And, as we are again reminded 
by Darwm (EE 88), shnllness is an expressive charactenstic of 
the cnes of animals when in pam Thus e and e may also be 
regarded as expressive m nature they are the vocalic modifi- 
cations which result from the expressive raising of pitch dunng 
a state of discomfort 

A further marked charactenstic of utterance at this stage 
is nasalisation This too we may show to have an expressive 
basis For nasahsation in speech occurs very frequently when 
we wish to produce a greater volume of sound , it is well 
known that some pubhc speakers tend unconsciously to nasalise 
their speech in the effort to increase its carrying power 
The volume of sound is certainly increased by nasalisation 
Paget, workmg with his artificisd resonators, found (HS 215) 
that the addition of a nasal caAuty (the equivalent of nasahsa- 
tion in human speech) invanably had this effect. 

We may reasonably suppose that nasalisation occurs m 
the child’s utterance, as he tries to scream his loudest under 
the stress of hunger or other discomfort If this is so, nasahsa- 

1 This has been demonstrated expenmentally by Engelhardt and Gehrcke 
(VT) by means oi gramophone lecords played at varying speeds. 
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tion may well be regarded as expressive in the Darwinian 
sense, m that it is a quahty taken on by the child’s cries as he 
tnes — unconsciously — to increase their volume. This is a 
point of some importance when we come to consider the nasal 
consonants which appear later. 

We pass now to the group of sounds fi, 1 , g, h which commonly 
occur mterspersed among the child’s early vocahc cries 
fl and h from the outset, the others later. Phonetically, these 
four sounds may all be characterised in this way they occur 
during the utterance of a vowel if the vocal organs are mo- 
mentanly either allowed to relax or to contract. The child 
does not utter one prolonged vowel ; he produces a senes of 
rhythmical cnes for mstance, fte-fte-fte ... or le-le-le . . . , 
the one vowel e m fact being broken up mto a senes of cnes, 
as the mouth partially contracts for a moment before lettmg 
out the next bellow. The contraction however is not usually 
sharp enough to produce the effect of a definite consonant 

Now there are, roughly speakmg, four points in the vocal 
apparatus at which a vocalic cry might be modified the lips, 
the front of the tongue agamst the hard palate, the back of 
the tongue against the soft palate, and the vocal chords. The 
first of these modifications would give the quahty of 4, the 
second that of 1, the third that of g, or with na^sation 
the fourth that of h. For if the lips partially contract while 
a vowel IS bemg uttered, the semi-consonant^ 4 will tend to 
appear , the vowel, a or e or whatever it may be, takes on for 
the moment the character of 4 . Agam, if the tip or blade of 
the tongue^ happens to touch the hard palate — while the 
sides of the tongue are still lowered to allow the breath to 
pass out — 1 results This, as Jones pomts out (PE 22), may 
happen durmg the utterance of any vowel, the mam part of 
the tongue being still m position for that vowel. Agam, 
during the utterance of the nasahsed vowels which tend to 
appear in crying, the back of the tongue is raised and the 
uvula correspondmgly relaxed so that the breath may pass 
out through the na^ passage. If now the back of the tongue 
is contracted further towards the soft palate, g results. 
Finally, if the vocal chords, which are being held close together 
dunng the production of a vowel, are relaxed for a moment, 

> Jespersen (ND 194) noticed that m children of this age 1 is formed by 
the blade of the tongue, and not as in adults by the tip In other words, 
the sound is product rather less definitely by tbe infant, the contact bemg 
made vaguely by the fore part of the tongue 
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h appears ; to cite Jones again, " h is the fricative sound heard 
as the air passes through the open glottis, the other organs 
being in position for the following vowel ” (PE 33). In other 
words, h IS the sound heard if the voice is momentarily with- 
held in the act of uttering any vowel. 

Each of these four semi-consonants is therefore expressive 
The child’s vocal organs function rhythmically , as Wundt 
pomts out (VP 287), we may regard this as an instance of the 
rhythm wWch characterises the utterance of all animals. 
The child, in fact, utters not one prolonged cry, but a series 
of cnes, and as the vocal apparatus is contracted or relaxed 
at the beginning of each successive cry, the listener hears a 
modified sound which is consonantal m quality. Then, 
according to the place at which the modification takes place, 
it IS heard as something approaching fi, 1, or h. 

Thus we are able to show that all the chief charactenstics 
of the child’s discomfort cnes — vocalic and consonantal — 
are expressive, m the accepted Darwinian sense of this term 

The Earlier Comfort-sounds — Let us pass to the comfort- 
sounds. Here again we begin with the pnnciple that there 
is an innate tendency for the child to vocalise when in a state 
of comfort, although this vocalisation makes its appearance 
only when the expression of discomfort is already well estab- 
lished But why should the sounds uttered in comfort take 
the form of the back consonants jl, x, g, k, and ’’ guttural ' ’ r ^ 

The first point to notice is that all these five consonants 
are produced at the same spot in the mouth — by raising the 
back of the tongue so that it comes into contact with, or 
approaches, the soft palate (velum) The difference between 
the pair of spirants, g and x, and the corresponding stops 
g, k is merely that the former pair is uttered dunng narrowing 
by a continuous emission of breath, the latter pair by a full 
closure followed by an explosion of breath Further, in the 
first pair, x differs from g only in bemg unvoiced, i e there is 
httle or no vibration of the vocal chords m its production , 
in the second pair, k differs from g precisely in the same way. 
And ‘‘ guttural ” r is produced at the same point of the mouth, 
or slightly farther back, by a rapid series of broken contacts 
between the back of the tongue and the termination of the 
soft palate — the uvula. In the case of the child, this r may be 
regarded as a rolled form of the sound g. 

This voiced spirant g is the most charactenstic sound of the 
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group. It is a sound which — as made by the child — does not 
happen to occur in any European language, with the result 
that different observers have resorted to different signs m 
recording its occurrence in children's cries It is the sound 
indicated by Stem (KSp 153) as rr m crre, for he tells us of 
this, that it resembles both guttural r and cA as in dock — a 
good descnption of the spirant g. This is the sound, he adds, 
that is the earhest comfort-sound to be noted by the majonty 
of observers — the sound recorded by Preyer in 6rr6, arra 
(see Appendix I). To this we may add further that from 
Hoyer’s account it must be the sound recorded by him as 
and that Gudlaume (IE 44) must mean to indicate this Scune 
sound when he teUs us that among the earhest comfort-sounds 
of his son gh was most marked. 

Why should the raising of the back of the tongue towards 
the soft palate occur in a state of comfort ^ One answer — 
that of Gr^goire (AP 376) — is that when the child is lying 
comfortably on his back, his tongue naturally lolls agamst 
his soft palate, producing the charactenstic sounds But we 
can perhaps suggest a more exact answer Under what con- 
ditions do these sounds appear ? On this pomt, observers 
are fully agreed The normal child durmg his first weeks, 
manifests pleasure, if at all, mamly after feedmg when he 
IS lymg satisfied in his mother’s arms It is then that “ smiles ’ ' 
and gurgling noises appear, not very easily distmguishable at 
first from belchings, gruntmgs and signs of “wind”. In 
the case of K, observed by me, the first certain instance of 
g occurred when he was ]ust six weeks old, lymg on his back 
very comfortable after a feed A few famt utterances of 
this sound appeared interspersed among gruntmg noises, 
accompanied by those face and hp movements which are 
regarded as signs of " wmd ”. 

This IS a possible clue to the origm of back consoneints m 
states of comfort. The movements which take place m the 
back of the child’s mouth as he expels “ wind ” are, if accom- 
panied by phonation, heard by us as guttural gruntmgs, some 
of which approximate to g. A notion of this kind may have 
been m the mmd of Kussmaul, when he named these back 
consonants “ Vomitiv-Lauten ”. ^ 

There is, however, a further condition which determines the 
child’s utterance m a state of comfort after a feed. Some 

> Mentioned by Gutzmann (SK) without detailed reference 
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swallowing movements are likely to occur, partly because of 
the excess of sahva which will have remained in the mouth, 
partly perhaps as the persistence of reflex movements of those 
organs which have been working rhythmically throughout the 
penod of feeding Now the movement of swallowmg involves 
just that approximation of the back of the tongue to the soft 
palate which, if made dunng phonation, would be heard as 
sounds of the ft-type. 

It is clear then that the production of this back consonant g 
probably arises directly out of the movements mtimately 
connected with the business of feeding in which the child 
has just been engaged. If we are wilhng to accept the principle 
that there is an innate tendency in the child to utter a cry 
expressive of his state of satisfaction, then the facts we have 
mentioned help to show why the cry should take on the form 
of this spiecific back consonant g. It is the vocal manifestation 
of the fact that the child is making guttural movements 
expressive of satiety while uttering a cry of satisfaction As 
for the sounds x, k, g and uvular r, these are all either voiced 
or unvoiced vanations of g, and have the same expressive 
ongm , they arise as movements inherently connected with 
the state of satiety which they manifest 

Do these back consonants express other states of comfort 
in addition to satiety '> On this pomt the pubhshed records 
are not quite clear, the observer usually indicating no more 
than the fact that the child was makmg the sounds in a state of 
comfort In my own observations (Appendix I, pp 239-43), 
I certainly noticed that throughout the child’s earher months, 
whenever he used back consonants with the characteristic 
intonation expressing comfort, it was immediately after a feed. 
But Preyer, Stem and Hoyer all give cases of the occurrence 
of these consonants as expressive of contentment without 
mentioning definitely that this was a state of satiety and a 
curious instance of the wider function of the expressive back 
consonants occurs m an early account of the blind deaf-mute 
Laura Bndgman given by Lieber m 1851 " Frequently I 

have heard Laura expressmg a feeling of satisfaction by a 
subdued tone, somewhat between chuckling and a slight 
groanmg.” He adds quamtly, " I would have said grunting, 
as more accurately expressmg the sound, had I not felt reluc- 
tant to use this word m connexion with that amiable and 
delicate being” (Lieber, LB 10). 
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It is clear that a transition of this kind might readily occur, 
so that sounds expressive of satiety would idtimately become 
expressive of other states of satisfaction In the child’s earliest 
weeks, as Charlotte Buhler pomts out (FY 62), the only time 
when he expresses satisfaction at all is when he is satiated, 
immediately after feedmg ; when he is not asleep, he is either 
crying, taking food, or restmg peacefully after feeding only 
in this last state does he express satisfaction. As time goes on, 
the periods of waking satiety grow longer the child begins to 
notice — with apparent pleasure — the things about him, and 
then to play. And because these periods of contentment are 
extensions of his states of satiety, the guttural sounds which 
expressed his satisfaction after feeding will tend to become 
expressive of his comfort m general. 

The Front Consonants — We come finally to those consonants 
which are so important m relation to the ^t “ words ” uttered 
by the child the nasals m, n, the dentals t, d, and the labials 
p, b. What are the physiological conditions of their forma- 
tion ; are they to be regard^ as expressive ? 

The first point to notice is that m falls into a group with 
the labials p, b , n mto a group with the dentals t, d. The 
three consonants of each group are formed by contact at the 
same part of the mouth In the labial group, m, p, b, the bps 
are brought together ; but for m the u\^a is lowered towards 
the back of the tongue so that the breath passes out through 
the nose in a continuous stream, the difference between p 
and b being only that the former is unvoiced In the same 
way, in the dental group, all three consonants n, t, d are 
formed by contact of the fore part of the tongue against the 
upper gum-ndge. For n agam, the lowering of the uvula 
allows the na^ emission of breath, while the difference 
between t and d is once more only of voice Thus we have a 
labial group m, p, b, and a dentsil group n, L d ; the nasal 
member of each group bemg characteristic of a state of dis- 
comfort. 

The connection between these labial and linguo-dental 
movements and those mvolved in suckmg is obvious at once. 
It has often been mentioned m a geneial way, as for instance 
by Wundt (VP 352) and Jespersen (ND 105). But no attempt 
has, I think, hitherto been made to analyse the phonetic basis 
of this similarity. 

If we observe the movements made by the 4 ps and tongue 
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in sucking, we find that it is essential for the lips to be brought 
together, while simultaneously, or unmediately afterwards, 
the front of the tongue is pressed against the upper gum- 
ridge. The former of these movements is precisely that in- 
volved in saying p or b , the latter in saying n, t, or d. 
How then do these consonants become expressive of discomfort 
or comfort ? 

Front Consonants Expressive of Discomfort . — A common 
observation helps us here . at a very early age the child is 
found to be makmg anticipatory suckmg movements when 
he IS hungry or expects to be fed. Darwin (BI 286) noticed 
it as long ago as 1877 m the case of his own child, 32 days 
old , and the fact has been repeatedly corroborated by careM 
observers such as Buhler and Hetzer (FY 30) who noticed it 
of children in their second month Curti also (CP 143) reports 
some Russian observations which go to show that if the 
child, in the third or fourth week, is merely held in the normal 
feedmg position, this will be sufficient to evoke sucking move- 
ments, in the absence of any other stimulus. 

In the case of K, these sucking movements were very marked. 
From his first days he was accustomed to havmg a bib tied 
under his chin before bemg given his food. After his thirty- 
fifth day, when the bib was tied at feeding-time he definitely 
pursed his bps mto the sucking position, before he was brought 
withm reach of the food Nme days later, at the time of his 
evemng feed, this reaction was most definite ‘‘ He was 
crying lustily His mother put the bib under his chin His 
cnes gradually lessened, and ceased within about 30 seconds 
Then he very defimtely began to make sucking movements 
His bps were pursed, and the tip of his tongue slightly 
protruded ” 

We are here introducing a third factor into our discussion — 
that of traming or conditionmg — in addition to our two 
pnnciples of Darwinian expression and the differentiation of 
affective states But it is a factor that is certainly not in 
dispute We may take it as a generally accepted principle 
that when an organism has expenenced a pattern of events, 
the recurrence of any sahent item of this pattern will tend to 
cause the organism to behave as though the rest of the pattern 
were present. Here the child when hungry has felt the bib 
being tied under his chm, and this followed by feedmg , sooner 
or later the touch of the bib when he is hungry, or the mere 
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sight of preparations for food, will evoke sucking movements 
appropnate to feedmg. 

It is evident that if the child phonates while making these 
anticipatory suckmg movements, the soimds produced will 
approxunate to the labial and dental consonants. If, further, 
he IS in a state of discomfort such as hunger, and phonates 
nasally — as we have seen he does — then the consonants pro- 
duced will mevitably be m and n. Many observers have 
noticed (Stem KSp 356) that these nasal consonants appear 
when the child is himgry, but I do not thmk that they have 
been shown to anse out of anticipatory suckmg movements 
made durmg nasal phonation. 

The occurrence of these front consonants is so marked — 
they are mdeed the first definite sounds that a casual observer 
of a child notices — that their ongm has sometimes been ascnbed 
to imitation Wundt, for instance (VP 295), remmds us that 
mothers commonly make a sound like mum-mum when coaxing 
their infants to take food, and obviously this might have 
some influence upon the child’s own utterance. But it is 
clear that imitation can at most be only a secondary factor 
m the production of these front consonants. For neither 
blindness nor deafness in children seems to prevent their 
occurrence. Wundt himself cites the case of a deaf-mute 
aged nineteen who habitually used mum to signify food. 
Jespersen (ND 105), doubtmg the influence of imitation on 
the production of the front consonants, suggests that we 
should find that they regularly occur m bhnd children also 
Smce the pubhcation of his work a case has been described 
by Bean (PL 183) , the child, who was afflicted with con- 
genital cataract m both eyes, nevertheless uttered ua, ua m 
states of discomfort soon after buth, and mmuh at the age 
of o;3,2, when hungry. 

There can be httle doubt that the origin of the nasals, 
m, n, IS that they are expressive of hunger , that is, they are 
the audible manifestation of the mouth movements which are 
bound up with that state. And because the expression of 
hunger is the most important function of the child’s utterance 
durmg his earhest months, these nasal sounds become one of 
the chief means by which the child enters mto Imguistic com- 
mumcation with those about him — a process which we shall 
discuss m Section III. 

Front Consonants Expressive of Comfort , — ^The appearance 
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of front consonants — ^p, b, t, d, sometimes m and n — in a 
state of comfort is not so easy to observe as the consonants 
expressive of discomfort. The child when contented does not 
articulate with the same defimteness as when moved by the 
urgency of discomfort. Yet if one hstens carefully, one hears 
sooner or later, emerging from the welter of semi-articulate 
guttural sounds, consonants which approximate to the labials 
and dentals. 

They occur when the child is contented ; chiefly, that is, 
ather after a feed or when he delightedly perceives his food 
already before him If we bear m nund this fact of their 
appearance, their expressive nature is at once evident. They 
are the vocal manifestation of sucking movements, made 
usually without nasal urgency, the child uttering them while 
phonatmg contentedly on seeing food, or while contmuing to 
make suckmg movements after a feed And, just m the 
same way as the back consonants expressive of satiety, these 
front consonants may ultimately become expressive of other 
states of contentment. 

One tendency will clearly bnng all the child’s early con- 
sonants mto the stream of contented utterance — the nse of 
babbhng or vocal play And an important feature of this 
activity, we shall show, is that even consonants which are 
primarily expressive of discomfort may become transformed 
into play, and so appear m a state of contentment (see p 57). 
Before, however, we consider babbhng and its relation to 
expression, we must turn to the manner m which the child 
responds to the speech of others 

Our phonetic analysis of the chdd’s earhest utterance has 
enabled us to demonstrate its expressive character, m the 
Dcirwiman sense. In particular, we have found that the 
ongm of the earlier back consonants and of the later front 
consonants hes almost entirely m the expression of hunger 
and of its satisfaction. This is not surprising, for by far the 
greatest part of the child’s life in his earhest months is taken 
up by fo^ and sleep. And it is mevitable that any utterance 
made by the child m connection with feeding should become 
shaped by the movements of feeding ; in discussing the nature 
of language we cannot evade the fact that the organs of utter- 
ance are also the organs of sucking. 

We have shown alM that some order and regularity may be 
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found in what has often been regarded as the chance and 
chaotic occurrence of the child’s earhest sounds. We have 
shown that they fall into groups which may be explained by 
referring to three generally accepted factors — the prmciple 
of Darwinian expression, the differentiation of affective states, 
and the occurrence of behaviour anticipatory of a sequence 
of events. 



Chapter IV 


EARLY RESPONSE TO SPEECH 

The Child's First Response to Sounds — Until recently, it was 
supposed that the child was physiologically deaf for some days 
after birth This, for instance, was the view accepted by 
Stem m 1922 (KSp 144) But already m 1919, Watson (PB 
236) had reported definite wnst-movements of a one-day-old 
child m response to loud noises , m 1926, Hetzer and Tudor- 
Hart, in an extended senes of observations, found — as Stem 
records in the last edition of his work (KSp 160) — that a child 
shows some response to hand-clapping within the first three 
days More recently still, in 1927, Lowenfeld, from his own 
observations and a review of the literature (RS 66) concludes 
that the child may normally be said to hear on his first day 

The Child’s First Response to the Human Voice — Here we are 
concerned to trace the development of the child’s response 
to human speech But agam the available records of the 
earhest stages are very scanty No doubt the difficulty of 
observation is considerable ; the child’s responses to any 
sounds at all are at first not overt , later, when they become 
more obvious, they are often still so slight as to ^ passed 
over by the casual observer Moreover, the responses at first 
are often made to the human voice in its context of circum- 
stances — the whole activity m which an adult is engaged when 
he is concerned with the child, and very few observers have 
hitherto thought it of sufficient mterest to record systematically 
from the outset all the vaned behaviour of a child m response 
to those about him 

When does the child begin to respond to the human voice ? 
The older view (as stated, for instance, by Meumann in 1902) 
was that by the end of the second month the child usually 
shows a marked response to the voice of one with whom he 
IS familiar — his mother, for example, or his nurse (EK 170), 
In the third month (O’Shea pointed out in 1907) the child 
seems to respond more readily to speech than to any other 
sign of the presence of a human being (LD 18). 
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Recent systematic work has revealed the difficulty of accept- 
ing these statements as they stand. The first question is, 
when is the earhest moment at which children begm to respond 
to the human voice ? According to experiments by Buhler 
and Hetzer (VA 58) we might have to date this event withm 
the first fortnight of a child’s hfe They tested 27 children, 
all less than 14 days old, 30 tunes each by bringing a ciying 
child within the hearmg of a silent one, and m 84 per cent, 
of the cases the silent child responded by crymg. We must, 
however, be careful how we mterpret this. Ldwenfeld con- 
cludes (RS 95) from a senes of experunents that children 
in their first month respond not "to the quahty of a sound 
but to its intensity The more intense the noise, the more 
hkely is the child to cry And as Buhler and Hetzer did not 
test the effect of sounds other than children's crying upon 
their subjects, we cannot at present be sure that these heard 
cnes are more effective than other loud noises in evokmg 
cnes from the child. We can in fact only be certam that the 
child IS responding to the human voice as a voice and not 
merely as a noise when he begins to respond to it in a specific 
way The course of this development is well illustrated by 
Hoyer’s observations of his son (LK 373) 

In the zsi week The child seemed to fix his eyes upon the speaker. 
(Hoyer is doubtful whether this response was really due to hearing, 
as it only occurred when the face of the speaker was immediately 
m front of the child) 

At 3 weeks The cry of the infant ceased in response to an 
adult voice. 

At the end of 4th week The child showed pleasure m response 
to a lullaby when this was accompanied by a caress. 

In 6th week He smiled m response to a heard voice 

In yth and 8th weeks He turned at the sound of a voice , some- 
times m the duection from which the voice proceeded. 

In bnef, the child by the end of his first month responds to 
an adult voice by ceasing to cry, m the second month this 
response takes the form of a smile. These conclusions have 
been corroborated by systematic observations by Guillaume 
(IE 185) of his own two children, and by Hetzer and Tudor- 
Hart, as reported by C. Buhler (KJ 28), observing 126 children 
of ages ranging from one day to five months. 

The question that further arises out of this is whether the 
response by a smile is a specific one, showmg that the child is 
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differentiating the human voice from other sounds. To this 
the answer now seems fairly definite. The two-months-old 
child. Ldwenfeld (RS 95) found, discriminates by his response 
between different heard sounds; the work of Hetzer and 
Tudor-Hart shows that at this stage the response to a sound 
by smiling is confined to the hearing of a human voice. Their 
experiment consisted in submitting their 126 subjects to a 
series of tests, in which the responses were noted to twelve 
different sounds, four being forms of human utterance — 
friendly speech, angry speech, normal conversation and song. 
Only these four sounds evoked the specific response of smilmg, 
this first occumng at the end of the second month. 

The next question is whether we can accept O’Shea’s con- 
clusion that the child responded by a smile to the human 
voice only and not to other human stimuh. The answer to 
this seems rather doubtful. Thus Valentine — corroborating 
an observation by Dearborn — found (PA 184) that his son at 
the beginning of the second month laughed with dehght on 
beipg placed m position to take food. But C. Buhler (KJ 27) 
refd^ to accept this conclusion as final, maintaining from the 
extended work of Hetzer and Ripin that at this stage only 
the human voice or the human glance can evoke a smile , 
thus during feedmg not the stimulus of the bottle, nor any 
other of the accompan5nng stimuh are effective in arousing 
a smile when the human voice or glance will do this 

It IS evident that the problem is comphcated by the fact 
that the human voice (and glance) are mevitably bound up 
for the child with the situation of being fed This can be 
illustrated by gathenng together a senes of observations by 
Guillaume of his daughter (IE 185) . 

At 2 days • The child smiled after feedmg. 

From 2nd to 9/A day She smiled on vanous occasions, but 
never on seeing or heanng another person. 

On <jilh day : She smiled on seemg or heanng a famihar person, 
bid only afi^ feeding. 

On 2yd day : She smiled on bemg spoken to by a famihar person, 
before feeding. 

On 27th day : She smiled regularly at the sight of father, mother 
or broker. 

At I month 12 days : She smiled on hearing the voice of any of 
these famihar persons. 

In brief, although it is true that in the child’s second month 
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she smiled merely on hearing an adult voice, we must notice 
that this perhaps occurred only because the child had heard 
the voice while being fed, a situation in which she was already 
accustomed to smile 

Finally, we have to take into account this special effect of 
the adult voice upKin the child, that it readily arouses a vocal 
response from him Hoyer found that this occurred at the 
early age of seven weeks ; Guillaume observed it at the end 
of his son’s second month . m Stem’s daughter it occurred 
a fortnight later ; in Buhler’s daughter m the eleventh week. 
And Guernsey, studymg 200 children of ages 0,2 to i;g, 
concluded that vocal responses to the adult voice begin at 
the former date.^ 

Can we reduce these varied conclusions to any order ? The 
mam points seem to be as follows 

(1) By the end of his first month the normal chdd responds 
by crying to various intense noises, among these bemg the 
sound of another child crying. 

(ii) At this same tune the sound of an adult voice has the 
effect of soothing him 

(ill) In his second month he responds to an adult voice by 
smiling, and often by speaking 

What is not yet clear is whether these responses are specific- 
ally to the adult voice in itself, or to this simply as a result of 
its occurrence dunng feeding 

Divergent Theories of this Response. — ^The uncertam nature 
of the evidence is reflected m the divergent views current 
to-day as to the origin of the child’s response to the human 
voice There are two alternatives, both strongly maintamed 
at present one, that this is an instance of the maturation of 
an innate tendency, the other that it is the result of traimng. 

The former view is Darwm’s hypothesis of an " instinct of 
S5mpathy ” ; the organism, he held, is attuned to respond 
appropnately to the expressive movements of other members 
of the same speaes. Darwin was, however, by no means 
certam whether this was indeed the functioning of an innate 
tendency or the result of traimng, although inclmed to favour 
the former view as more likely. 

In one form or another this view is held by the Hormic 
School (McDougall) and by the Gestalt- theorists (Koffka). 

> Hoyer LK 374 . GuiUaume IE 33 . Stem KSp 160 , Btthlei KJ 42 . 
Guernsey SN 145 
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The alternative view is maintained by the Reflexologists and 
the Behavionsts — that the child's earhest response to speech 
is the result of training Thus Bekhterev points out that the 
primary response of ^e child to food may rapidly be con- 
ditioned so that ultimately it is evoked by the mere movement 
of an adult ; and it is evident that tlus explanation might 
equally well be apphed to the child’s response to adult speech. 
Among the Behaviorists, an exactly sumlar explanation is 
adopt^ by Landis.^ 

There is not sufficient evidence to enable us to decide between 
these two alternatives of maturation and learning In favour 
of the latter view we have the fact that some conditioning 
certainly does take place in the child’s behaviour withm the 
first month — for instance, the observation reported by Curti 
(CP 143) that the mere position of the child when held as in 
feedmg becomes sufficient to evoke sucking-movements 
On the other hand, in favour of the hypothesis of maturation 
as against mere conditioning, we have these facts that m the 
child’s first months mfant cries, and in his second month the 
expressive acts of smihng and speech, seem to be particularly 
effective m evokmg somewhat similar responses from him. 

The question must remain open , but we may suggest that 
the alternatives are not mutually exclusive It seems possible 
that there is both an innate tendency in the child to respond 
to speech, and that also withm the first month this tendency 
is reinforced by conditioning A compromise of this kind 
is certainly m keeping with Darwin’s cautious attitude m 
statmg his theory, and also with the conclusion of Buhler and 
Hetzer (VA 53) that in this question above all a broad view is 
desirable And it is all the more acceptable in that it em- 
braces the two alternative hypotheses of maturation and 
leammg without coming into conflict with either. 

The Further Development of Response to Speech . — From the 
outset, heard adult speech comes to the child steeped in 
affective quality. In his first month it soothes him ; a month 
later it makes him smile. We must recognise that heard 
speech continues to have a strong affective character through- 
out the child’s early development 

This point is of considerable importance Everyone recog- 
mses that the child’s own speedi is, from the outset, an 
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expression of affect ; and in the last chapter we have traced 
the differentiation of his speech corresponding to the differ- 
ences m the underlying states of comfort and discomfort. 
But the fact that the speech which the child hears has also an 
affective character for him is largely neglected ; yet, as we 
shall see, it is of the first importance in his hnguistic growth. 
We have to bear m mind that both the speech that he utters 
and the speech that he hears are from the begmnmg expen- 
ences strongly affective in nature. 

The first clear recogmtion of this seems to have been due to 
Meumann, who suggested — ^now more than thirty years ago — 
that the child’s discrimination of intonation m the speech that 
he hears is an essential feature of his acquirement of language 
(EK 180) But until quite recently this clue was neglected 
Stem, for instance, havmg said (KSp 160) that the child soon 
comes to respond discnrainatively to differences of intonation 
and rhythm in the speech that he hears, discusses this no 
further, taking up the story of the child’s discnmmative re- 
sponses only at the time of his comprehension of specific words 

It IS not too much to say that a study of the child’s responses 
to intonation provides one of the chief clues to the nature of 
his later use and comprehension of language The mtona- 
tional character of speech is of three kinds, and each has its 
effect upon the child first there is its acoustic quality — it is 
harsh or melodious ; secondly its expressive quahty — the 
features innately hnked up with the speaker’s affective state , 
finally the mtonational characters given to it by convention. 

Our only evidence, as far as I know, of the development of 
response to intonation occurs mcidentally in the work of 
Lowenfeld and of Biihler and Hetzer, the former being mtended 
to record the child’s reactions to sounds in general, the latter 
his responses to the vanous forms of expression. The signifi- 
cance of this work m the study of hnguistic growth has not, I 
think, hitherto been shown. 

Lowenfeld (RS 95) summarises his observations of the 
development of responses to musical tones md noises, as 
follows 

is/ month The child responds negatively^ to all sounds, but with 
greater or less force according to their intensity. 

> The child is said to respond positively when his movements involve o 
' ' ■ 1, negatively whe“ ‘ ^ 

>ws nothmg but n 
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0,1 : Different responses according to the quality of the sound ; 
response to noises, negative , to tones, neutral 

0,2 ; The child turns his head in the direction of the heard 
sound 

0,3 : Earhest occurrence of positive expressive response to tones, 
in the form of a smile. 

0,4 : Beginning of definite differentiation of responses according 
to the affective quality of sounds. Thus a pleasant sound (e.g. a 
bell) arouses a positive response , an unpleasant sound (e g. a 
shrill whistle) a negative response. 

0,5 onwards Responses accordmg to affective quahty become 
increasmgly uniform ; sounds with less well-marked affective 
quahty evoke fewer and fewer responses. 

Thus we find a progressive discrimination in the course of 
the child’s development. In his first month he discnmmates 
only between the intensities of the heard sounds , durmg his 
next two months, o,i to 0,3, he discnimnates between the 
musical qualities of the heard sounds, by respondmg at first 
neutrally, later positively, to musical tones, while respondmg 
negatively to mere noises Finally, after 0,4, he discnrmnates 
between the affective qualities of the heard sounds, and makes 
few responses to sounds which have httle affective quahty 

When, therefore, we consider the child’s response to speech 
we must recognise that apart from its expressive functions 
and conventional meanmg it will have an effect upon him 
merely because of its musical and affective quahties. 

The course of these changes in the child’s responses to 
speech has been studied m further detail by Buhler and Hetzer. 
We have already mentioned their observation that in the 
first month the child cries on hearing the cry of another child. 
In this work (VA 60) they were also able to show that there 
IS a progressive diminution m the occurrence of this pnmary 
undifferentiated reaction 80 children of ages ranging from 
I day to II months were observed, a crying child being brought 
near to another one l5ang peacefully in his cot. The results 
were as follows 


Age-group 

I 1-14 dayi. 

I mootb 


3-12 mootb*. 

Proportion of the age-group 
to respond by crying 

1 84o/„ 

60% 

32% 

24% 
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How do we account for this diminution of response ? An 
answer is provided by a further observation made in the 
course of the same work. When a screen was brought between 
the crjdng and silent child so that they could not see each 
other, this made no difference to the frequency of the ciying 
responses dunng the first two months ; but by the end of the 
second month the percentage of children who responded by 
crying fell from 32 (as shown m the Table) to 10. This goes to 
show, as the observers pomt out, that at first the heard cry is 
merely a “ sense-stimulus ”, that is, merely a loud sound 
which evokes a negative response ; but by the second month 
the cry is bemg responded to m its context, that is, in relation 
to the presence of the speaker. In other words because the 
child IS begmnmg to respond to the situation in which he hears 
a cry, he is less hkely to respond to a cry heard m isolation. 

The same change may be seen taking place if we observe the 
child’s responses to an adult voice In his second month, as 
we have noticed, he begins to respond uniformly by smiling 
on heanng adult speech, whatever the tone may be m which 
this IS uttered Further observations by Buhler and Hetzer 
(VA 57) give us some mdication of the subsequent development 
In this work, 10 children of each month of age from 0,3 to 1,0 
were observed, the experimenter being hidden behind a screen 
and the child’s responses noted to a fnendly and an angry tone 
of voice. From their results I have drawn up the followmg 
table , the respionses are classified according to whether they 
express a positive or negative affective state, or are “ neutral ” 
— that IS when the child is attentive but does not respond 
expressively 

TABLE III 


Percentage of Responses to Different Tones in Successive Months 
{from BOhler and Hetzer, VA 57) 


Stimulus. 1 


Age in months. 


Response 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



Fnendly 

Positive 

100 

100 

100 

80 

80 

80 

60 

40 

80 

Tone 

Negative . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Neutral . 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

20 

40 

60 

20 

Angry 

Positive . 

90 

40 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

40 

Tone 

Negative 

10 

60 

60 

100 

80 

40 

60 

68 

20 


Neutral . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

60 

1 ^ 

20 

40 
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Here the positive response to a friendly tone gradually 
becomes less frequent, being increasingly replaced after five 
months by neutnsd non-affective responses then at eleven 
months there is once more an increase of positive responses. 
This course of events is exactly paralleled in the child’s 
responses to an angry tone, once he has amved at a full dis- 
crimmation between the two tones, a point which he reaches 
at six months, when he invanably responds negatively to an 
angry tone From this point onwards his negative response 
is frequently replaced by a neutral non-affective response, until 
at ten months we notice an increase once more in the fre- 
quency of his positive responses 

It is clear that there are defimte points m the child’s first 
year at which we witness the appearance of successive modes 
of response to speech 

0,2 Beginning of positive response to adult speech 

0,3 • Growing discrimination of positive response to fnendly 
tone and negative response to angry tone 

0,6 • Beginning of neutral, non-affective response to either 
affective tone. 

0,10 : New mcrease of positive response to either affective tone. 

We have then to consider the significance of these three 
facts first, the discrimination between fnendly and angry 
tones , secondly the appearance of neutral responses to 
affectively-toned speech and thirdly the somewhat surpnsing 
recrudescence of positive responses towards the end of the year 

Buhler and Hetzer (VA 55) themselves descnbe the course 
of events by saying that after the initial penod when the 
child responds ahke to all adult speech, he first comes to 
"reflect” its affective character,* and then to "understand” 
it — that is, to respond to it in relation to the situation , this 
last period (from 0,8 onwards) includmg the occurrence both 
of neutral responses and of the new positive responses. But 
their statement cannot be taken to mean that there are these 
simple successive stages. A consideration of the results shows 
rather, after the initial period of response, the simultaneous 
working of both factors of " reflection ” of affective character, 
and of " understandmg ”. For when the first positive response 
of the child is differentiated into two " reflective ” responses, 

• That 18. to respond positively to a fnendly tone, negatively to an unfriendly 
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this already is the beginning of “ understanding ” ; further, 
this “ reflective ” differentiation continues at work while new 
forms of “ understandmg ” show themselves — first in the 
appearance of the neutral responses at o,6, and secondly in 
the appearance of the new positive responses at o,io. 

In brief, durmg this first year we find the operation of two 
factors workmg together m a complex manner — the response 
to the affective tone of heard speech and the response to the 
situation in which this speech appears 

As a preliminary to the discussion of these two factors one 
pomt must be mentioned Buhler and Hetzer’s own inter- 
pretation of the increase in the positive responses towards the 
end of the year They pomt out (VA 55, 57) that in the con- 
ditions of the experiment, even the angry tone of voice is not 
accompanied by any unpleasant circumstances ; on the other 
hand, the child clearly recognises that the situation has the 
charactenstics of play, and it is to these charactenstics that he 
responds positively. This we must accept, and with it the 
converse conclusion that it imphes , that if at this stage a 
friendly tone of voice were constantly mtroduced in an un- 
pleasant situation, the child’s response would often be negative 
In a word, the child now begins to respond to speech accordmg 
to the immediate situation in which it occurs 

But if we accept this we must also recognise that the same 
process occurs even earher. For, as we saw, the child of two 
months is more strongly affected by the cry of another child, 
if he can see the latter Further, even though m Buhler and 
Hetzer’s expenment the adult was hidden from the child, 
every child is accustomed to hear adult speech m situations 
of outstanding importance to him Thus when he comes 
upon adult speech m the absence of such a situation — as in 
this experiment — his response (as we find after 0,6) will 
frequently be neutral. 

The Two Factors: Affect and Situation — Apart perhaps 
from his first month, the child's responses to speech are never 
exclusively due either to the intrinsic affective character of 
what he hears or to trainmg by the conditions in which it 
occurs. Both factors are present m the child’s second month 
and contmue to be present for the rest of his hfe. Unless we 
recognise this we cannot fully understand his linguistic growth. 

The observations are few. The best-known illustration is 
the experiment of Tappolet's, reported by Meumann (EK 180). 
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The child had, at an age between o,6 and o,8, been trained to 
turn in the direction of the window on hearing Wo ist das 
Fenster ^ One day his father said, OH est la fenUre ^ with a 
similar intonation, and the child responds equally well To 
this we may add Pavlovitch’s remark (LE 24) that his son 
responded in a specific manner at 0,3 to each of several words , 
Delacroix (LP 297) referring to this observation suggests that 
it was to the intonation rather than to the phonetic form that 
the child responded Further, the work of Schafer, which 
we discuss later (p. 113), has shown that when a child does 
come to respond specifically to given sound-groups, intona- 
tional form plays a large part m determining this response 

But when we turn even to such a standard work as Stem’s, 
we find an dmost complete neglect of facts of this kind, as 
important m the child’s growth Stem’s view (KSp 166) is 
that the early responses of the child to heard speech are funda- 
mentally built up on natural gestures (Gebdrde), whether of 
the speaker, or of the child lumself For gestures, he tells 
us, have an internal connection, speech-sounds only an external 
(dusserltche) connection, with their meaning The child 
responds firet to a gesture, then to the gesture accompanied 
by words, finally to these words in themselves. How far 
this account is acceptable we shall discuss later (p no) , 
but in any case this is clear, that it leaves out of consideration 
the fact which Stem himself ekewhere {KSp 126-9) empha- 
sises — that all speech, however cultivated, retams some 
expressive characteristics, and that the child from the outset 
responds to these 

Now there is no doubt that when a child does begin to 
" understand ” adult words, his response to their affective 
character is modified also by their phonetic pattern — as in 
the examples given by Meumann, Delacroix and Schafer — 
and by accompanymg gestures, as Stem pomts out But we 
must go farther back mto the child’s linguistic hktory and 
recognise, from the evidence of Lowenfeld, Biihler and Hetzer, 
that long before the child responds to the phonetic patterns 
of adult words or to the accompanying gestures, he is already 
discnmmatmg between friendly and unfnendly intonation. 

On the other hand, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
here we have a period of pure " reflection ” of ^he expressive 
characters of speech, followed by a penod of resppnse to speech 
as related to the accompanying situation — as might seem to 
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be implied by the remarks of C Buhler and Hetzer (VA 56), 
and also of K Buhler (MDC 160), that only after the eighth 
month does the child begin to respond to a given sound in 
relation to the situation in which it occurs 

For it is clear that when these observers say that responses 
before this date merely “ reflect ” expression, they do not mean 
to exclude the effect of the accompanying situation. In 
deahng with the child’s response to another child’s cry, they 
point out, as we have mentioned, that as early as the second 
month the heard cry is taken in relation to a situation — 
isolation it is not so effective in evokmg a cry as when accom- 
panied by the sight of a ciying child. And they have also 
explicitly given it as their opinion (VA 53) that we cannot 
exclude the possibility of trammg even at the very begmnmg 
of the child’s responses to speech. 

Thus on the one hand we must recognise that the middle 
months of the child’s first year are certainly marked by an 
increase m the effect of the accompanying situation upon the 
child’s responses to speech. On the other hand we must also 
recognise that this is no sudden change in his development 
from the outset his responses are due partly to the affective 
character of heard speech in itself, partly to trammg by the 
conditions in which it is heard 

What form does this training take ? It would seem that 
we can inclnde all the successive stages of development in one 
statement • the growing apprehension of speech-sounds in 
relation to accompanying experiences. 

At the outset (0,2), it seems probable that the adult voice 
already cames a pleasant affective quality for the child, and 
that the accompsinying pleasant situations in which it is 
heard serve to reinforce this affective quality for him. This 
is the first stage of training 

Out of this there arises (0,3) a discnmmation between 
pleasantly and impleasantly toned speech. This may in 
part be due to maturation of an innate tendency to respond 
to expression ; but it is also hkely to be due to trammg by the 
conditions m which the speech is heard. These conditions 
are some of them inherently bound up with the actual utter- 
ance — such as the speaker’s facial expression • other condi- 
tions might be the presence or absence of caresses, or the 
satisfaction of bodily needs. The details need yet to be 
mvestigated. 
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At the third stage (o,6) the accompan5dng situation begins 
to play the dominant part in determining the child’s response. 
In this way, even affectively-toned speech may — as Buhler 
and Hetzer found — fail to arouse any overt response here 
the initial affective quahty would appear to be neutralised 
by the accompanying situation. 

At the fourth stage (o.io), the accompanying situation is 
the doimnant factor. Now speech unpleasant in tone may be 
responded to positively because the conditions are pleasant the 
conditions have become more important than the affective tone. 

Theones of the Nature of Tratntng , — How does this change 
come about ? Our problem is the development of a response 
to situations more and more complex in character, and of this 
the outstandmg theones are three association, conditioning, 
and the development of configurations Our representative 
of the first view shall be Ward, as givmg us the most modem 
statement of the case , for the second view we shall take 
Watson, for the third Koffka 

On one clear point Ward and Koffka agree in diffenng from 
Watson , they emphasise the progressive emergence of 
“ wholes ”, while Watson seems to regard conditioning as a 
piecemeal process in which a stimulus, previously ineffective, 
becomes capable of arousing a response by being hnked up 
with a stimulus already effective Yet when we come to 
examine the doctnnes of the three schools, -we find that they 
agree on essentials the differences seem to he in the hypo- 
thetical physiological activity which is said to characterise 
the process of training 

Thus Ward tells us (PP 192) that “ any presentations what- 
ever, which are in consciousness together or in close succession, 
cohere in such a way that when one recurs it tends to revive 
the rest ”, but he immediately points out that presentations 
do not really occur as successive entities but rather as a con- 
tinuum. The mterested attention of the mdividual fashions 
a "new whole” out of this continuum; then when some 
of the sensory or motor constituents of this new whole recur, 
they tend to reinstate the rest. 

Applying this to our own case we may say that the child’s 
attention is detennmed by his biological needs ; at first his 
interest is aroused by the mere affective quality of the heard 
voice, then mcreasmgly by the nature of the accompanying 
conditions. The " whole ” which these interests fashion out 
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of the continuum of experience, embraces, as time goes on, 
a wider range within the situation in which the voice is heard. 

In very similar fashion Koffka pomts out (GM 149, 150, 260) 
that the child’s primary experience is undifferentiated • from 
this there arises a new whole, a mental configuration, which 
he defines as " a co-existence of phenomena . . . m which each 
member possesses its pecuhanty only by virtue of, and in 
connection with, all the others Now if a particular phenom- 
enon which has been present as a member of a confi^ration 
“ reappears while still possessed of its ' membership-character ', 
it will have a tendency to supplement itself . . . with the 
remamder of the configuration ” Under what circumstances 
then do phenomena form a configuration for the child ? It 
IS when they possess qualities that will bnng about his activity , 
m particular when they possess affective character for him. 
This account corresjxinds exactly to Ward’s descnption of 
interested attention fashioning a " new whole 

It IS perhaps more surprising to find no real conflict with 
these views when we come to Watson. His conclusion is 
simply this (PB 236) that “ when an emotionally excitmg 
object stimulates the subject simultaneously with one not 
emotionally exciting, the latter may m time (often after one 
such joint stimulation) arouse the same emotional reaction 
as the former Now the two important points to notice 
here are the use of the word “ object ” and the fact that this 
must be “ emotionally exciting Watson, that is, does not 
speak of mere stimuli or sensations the child responds not to 
a sensation of sound but to an " object ” — his mother’s voice 
Further, Watson msists upon the affective character of the 
original expenence, m entu-e agreement with Ward and Koffka 
Fmally, his statement in no way precludes the emergence of 
“wholes” indeed, when he says that two objects “simul- 
taneously ” stimulate the child he is suggesting that they are 
being taken together as one whole. 

The fact of this agreement on fundamentals is implied in 
the remarks of sevei^ recent writers — for instance, Markey 
(SP 119) ; and it has been exphcitly stated by H. E. Jones 
m dealing with this very question of the " conditiomng of 
emotional responses ” m mfants. From experimental obser- 
vations he concludes (ER 496) that the results of Pavlov’s 
work on conditioned reactions are apphcable here, but adds 
“ This much can be stated without the necessity of acceptmg 
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Pavlov’s neurological corollaries, and without denying that 
some other statement of the learning process, as m terms of 
contiguity, combmation, redintegration or insight, may possibly 
equally well fit the facts.” He brings together the association. 
Gestalt and Behavionst theories 

In bnef , where these three schools agree is in insistmg upion the 
affective aspect of the process , where they disagree is on the 
question of conditioning or the emergence of wholes, but even 
on this latter pomt the disagreement hardly seems fundamental 
It thus becomes possible to make a statement of the develop- 
ment of the child’s discrimination m response to the human 
voice which shall be acceptable to the mam divergent schools 
of thought. We can say that when in his second month, the 
child begms to smile on hearing adult speech, this is due partly 
to the affective character of the speech in itself and partly to 
the presence of the human speaker to whom the child responds 
by smihng — again either as a primary or as a learnt reaction. 
The voice at the outset is not a “neutral stimulus”, it 
possesses an affective character for the child — in other words, 
it evokes a response from him. And this affective character 
persists, so that when at the second stage the child discnmm- 
ates between pleasant and unpleasant tones, this development 
IS again due partly to a primary response which has now 
matured and partly also to a training resulting from pleasant 
or unpleasant concomitants. The whole course of develop- 
ment seems to take this form an undifferentiated response 
to the voice as a whole becomes more and more discnminatively 
differentiated according to circumstances 
So far we have considered only the child’s discnmination 
of intonational form But towards the end of the first half- 
year another factor enters , the influence of phonetic form. 
Although m Buhler and Hetzer’s expenments this factor was 
exclud^, there can be httle doubt that it had some influence 
upon their subjects, for these were normal children who must 
have undergone the everyday trammg by the adult speech 
spoken about them. In the child’s Imguistic growth intona- 
tional forms evoke their t5q)ical responses mcreasingly as a 
result of their occurrence in conjunction with phonetic forms. 

But before we can consider the child’s response to phonetic 
form m the speech of others, we must consider its development 
m his own. This leads us to the discussion of two charactenstic 
activities : babbling and mutation. 
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TWO IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE CHILD’S 
SPEECH 




Chapter V 


BABBLING 

We have seen that the child’s earhest utterance may be 
divided into two groups (a) characteristic sounds uttered in 
a state of discomfort, (6) characteristic sounds uttered in a 
state of comfort ; and that in each case the specific sounds 
may be regarded as expressive of the child’s state. We have 
now to consider a further charactenstic of sounds uttered in 
a state of comfort , the common observation that the child 
utters them not only expressively but also apparently for their 
own sake, for the mere pleasure of producing them 
We may thus distmguish two hnes of development of the 
comfort-sounds , (a) they are expressive, (6) they are uttered 
for then own sake — as “ play ” For the purpose of our 
analysis it is necessary to keep these two functions distmct 
because of the distinct parts which they play in the child’s 
development Some obscunty has, as we shall see, been 
allowed to remam in accounts of this development by failure 
to make the necessary distinction Thus Stem at times uses 
the term “ Lallen ” to mean play with sounds, at other times 
to cover all sounds uttered in states of comfort, whether 
expressively or for the sake of the pleasure they give. In 
French, the word “ babiUage ” is also used m this double way, 
as for instance in Delacroix, and this again is true of our Engh^ 
word ” babblmg ”, as used for instance m the translation of 
K Buhler and in Lonmer * Here, as an aid to clearness, I 
propose to speak of one function as " expression ”, of the other 
as “ babbhng I am thus giving a narrower meaning than 
usual to the term “babbling”, to denote the utterance of 
sounds only for their own sake. 

Development of Babbling in the Child’s Early Utterance . — 
From the records given in Appendix I, supplemented by the 
summaries of such writers as Stem (KSp 153-6), we can 
draw up the following account of babbling : 

(i) At an early stage — ^from within the first month onwards 

^ Stem KSp 1S3, 156 ; Delacroix LP 291 ; Bflhler MDC ; Lonmer GR. 
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— ^the child utters characteristic isolated sounds in a state 
of comfort. 

(ii) Repetitive chains appear after a time which varies 
according to the child ‘ Beyer's son, o,6 ; ^ Hilde Stem, 
o;2,2 ; Gunther Stem, 0,3 ; Hoyer’s son, 0,6 , K, 0:3,21 
Charlotte Buhler (FY 175) says that normally the onset is in 
the third month. 

(lii) The child seems to take dehght m some of these sounds 
for their own sake , they often seem " meamngless ” i e to 
have no expressive function. 

(iv) In this respect, as babbling, they are to be regarded 
as " play ” ; thus they have some of the rudimentary charac- 
teristics of language as a form of art. 

If we are to obtain a clear view of the nature of babbling, 
several questions arising out of this statement need to be 
consider^. First we have to ask when babblmg begins, and 
what is its relation to sounds expressive of comfort and dis- 
comfort ; next we have to consider how it arises, and finally 
what IS to be imderstood by naming it play and a rudimentary 
form of art. 


I 

The Beginning of Babbling — In Chapter III we character- 
ised the early sounds made % a child in a state of comfort as 
expressive of that state. But the remarks of some wnters 
seem to suggest that these early comfort-sounds are not 
expressive, but really babblmg Thus Lonmer characterises 
even the earhest comfort-sounds as " vocal play ” (GR 40) 
And Buhler makes a contrast between the child’s discomfort- 
cries — " which are built mto an mstmctive mechanism ’’ to 
draw attention to his needs — ^and his babbhng, which remains 
“ for a considerable time free from any meanmg ” (MDC 53). 

These statements seem to suggest that at a definite moment 
in his life, the child who has previously expressed only states 
of discomfort, begins to make new sounds solely for the delight 
of making them ; that the comfort-sounds, at their very 
first appearance, are not expression but babbling. But a 
closer consideration of their remarks shows that these wnters 
do not really mean to suggest this. For Lonmer also tells 
us that the child’s comfort-sounds are of a reflex character. 
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being an expression of the child’s state when discomfort is 
absent (GR 40) , while Buhler refers to babbhng as “ instinc- 
tive expression” (MDC 52). 

It IS clear that they are really in agreement with aU other 
observers on this pomt ; that the comfort-sounds arise in the 
first instance as expression, and that only subsequently are 
they transformed mto babbhng, that is, sounds uttered for 
the dehght of uttermg them. The obscurity is m some measure 
due to that double use of the term ” Lallen ” or ‘‘ babbling ” 
to which we have already referred , but it also goes deeper than 
the mere use of a term. It is frequently not recognised that 
babbhng may be not only a transformation of sounds originally 
expressive of comfort, but also of sounds originally expressive 
of discomfort. 

For if we look at the records in Appendix I we find this 
that while on the whole (as we saw in Chapter III) the nasal 
consonants m and n are used early to express discomfort, they 
only occur m states of comfort rather later. Thus m the case 
of Preyer’s son, apart from the isolated instances of atntna 
and nui at 0,1,15 and 0,2,9 ^ comfort-sounds, the nasals m 
and n are — as he specifically tells us (MC II 104) — character- 
istic of discomfort during the first five months ; only after 
that date do we find them regularly in states of comfort. 
Stem’s observations of early di^omfort-sounds are unfortu- 
nately imperfect ; but in the case of Hilde a nasal (n) appears 
m Lallen for the first time as late as 0:9, while in the case 
of Gunther there is no record of nasals m states of comfort 
at all. In the careful records of the Hoyers m appears only 
as a discomfort-sound up to 3 months, and only after that 
date m states of comfort In my own observations of K, 
nasak were well estabhshed as expressive of discomfort by 
0,1,10 ; then — apart from one mstance at 0:2,7 — they do not 
appear m states of comfort until 0:5,14. Thus, while one 
observer after another — Stem (KSp 355), Preyer (MC II 104), 
mid Hoyer (LK 366) — tells us that the nasals are character- 
istic of discomfort, no attempt is made to reconcile this fact 
with their appearance in states of comfort, either as expression 
or babbhng. 

It would seem that the observations point in this direction . 
that m states of discomfort the child utters characteristic nasal 
consonants , in a state of comfort he not only utters a wide 
range of sounds expressive of this state, but also transforms 
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into babbling both these comfort-sounds and also those which 
are expressive of discomfort. 

BabUtng tn Isolated and Repeated Sounds — When does this 
transformation of the expressive sounds take place — while the 
child IS still uttering isolated sounds, or only when he begins 
to utter repetitive chains ? Now, although a common view 
associates babbling with the repetition of sounds, both Stem 
(KSp 153) and K. Buhler (MDC 52) imply that babbhng may 
occur while the child is still uttermg isolated sounds, the 
former datmg this as early as the first month, while Charlotte 
Buhler concludes that it normally appears m the second (FY 72). 

But so long as the child is uttermg isolated sounds, it is 
certainly very difficult to be sure that he really is babbling. 
The only critenon is whether he appears to be attending to 
his own sounds and enjoymg making them, and for this we 
have to rely upon the jud^ent of the observer. We can 
begm to be more certain that we are hstening to babbling when 
we hear repetitive chains, but even here the only objective 
cntenon seems to be the occurrence of a rhythm and a “ tune ' ’ 
m the course of this repetition Thus in the case of K, the first 
repetition of sounds in a state of comfort occurred when he was 
0,1,20, but the first fairly certain case of babbhng occurred m 
my opimon at 0,3,21, when he began to utter repetitive chains 
(see Appendix I, pp 239-40) Although, therefore, the 
available evidence is somewhat scanty, we must admit the 
possibility that babbhng occurs both in isolated sounds 
as well as m repetitive chains It seems reasonable to accept 
the statement of so careful an observer as Charlotte Buhler 
(FY 72, 175) that babbhng in isolated sounds occurs in the 
second month, to be followed by repetitive chains in the 
third month. The question then immediately anses, is 
babbhng the source of the repetitive chains ? This view is 
implied by K Buhler (MDC 52) when he tells us that the 
child denves so much pleasure from uttering single sounds 
that he utters them repeatedly. But it is a view which we 
cannot accept, for it fails to explam how repetition occurs in 
sounds expressive of discomfort. Pleasure in uttermg isolated 
soimds cannot be the main source of repetition • this must 
arise independently of babbhng 

On this pomt there is considerable agreement Wundt and 
Baldwm among the older psychologists, Freud speaking for 
the psychoanalysts, McDougzill for the Hormic school, and 
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Lorimer for the Behaviorists * are at one in this. Where they 
differ IS in their view of the true origin of repetition, and here 
as in other cases we find the two alternative h}^theses of 
maturation and traming. The former — ^Wundt’s — asserts 
that one aspect of the primary response to a situation is a 
recurrence of sounds , the other — ^Baldwin’s — asserts that in 
some way the heanng of one’s own sound acquires the power 
of arousing further utterance of a similar sound. It is worth 
noticmg, however, that there is a tendency for some primary 
repetition to be postulated even by those who, in the mam, 
follow Baldwm We can m fact trace the growth of a com- 
promise if we compare Baldwin’s account with that of one 
of his stnctest disciples, Allport (1924), and this again with 
that of Lonmer (1928) Accordmg to Allport (SP 182) the 
child hears his own voice uttenng sounds, a conditioned reflex 
IS estabhshed between the auditory — and kmsesthetic — sense- 
impressions and the motor mechamsm, and thus the hearmg 
of the sound gives rise to utterance But to this AUport 
now adds that the most likely explanation is that the " return 
stimulations are received while the speaking response is still 
gomg on (as in a prolonged vowel sound) ” — a suggestion which 
certainly does not exclude the possibihty of some primary 
repetition before the process of establishing a reflex sets m. 
This imphcation is clearly brought out by Lonmer (GR 41, 45) 
who, in following Allport, says plainly that “ a situation which 
evokes a specific t5q)e of voicahsation once is apt to evoke its 
repetition ’ ’ In this way he obtains the sequence of utter- 
ance heanng . utterance that will form the basis 
of a conditioned reflex 

It would seem therefore that the opposition between the 
two views is not irreconcilable Those who insist upon the 
effect of training need not exclude the possibihty of repetition 
pnor to this training And as both the pnmary existence of 
repetition and the subsequent training in it have been well 
demonstrated by the divergent schools, we should do well to 
adopt this eclectic view. 

In any case, one point stressed both by Allport and Lorimer 
needs to be noticed that the child not only hears himself 
saying sounds but also feels himself doing so — the stimulations 
are kinaesthetic as well as auditory This has recently been 

> Wundt VP 287 , Baldwm MD 249, 279 ; McDougaU OP 174 , Freud 
PP 43, 44 , Lonmer GR 41 
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independently corroborated in a most mteresting way Kampik, 
in a study of babblmg in children bom deaf, concludes 
(LT 355) that as a rule this is just as common, though not so 
definite, among them as among normal children, and adds 
further that the sense of vibration {Vibraiionssinn) must take 
the place of hearing in the arcular process that occurs m 
repetition. The child who cannot hear wiU nevertheless begin 
to babble ; what hearing does for the normal child is to make 
his babbling more definite, and also to render it a means by 
which he learns to approximate his own sounds to those of 
the adult language. 

Summary. — Our discussion up to this point may be sum- 
marised as follows 

(i) Differentiation : piossibly within a few hours after birth, 
the child’s utterance is differentiated into cries expressive of 
discomfort and sounds expressive of comfort 
(li) Babbling of single sounds : possibly within the second 
month, among the sounds uttered m states of comfort, some 
babblmg of isolated sounds may occur. 

(ui) Babbling of repetitive chains : possibly within the third 
month, in states of comfort, the child utters repetitive chams 
apparently for the sake of enjoying them 
(iv) Babbling and repetition may arise independently of 
each other , but each will foster the development of the other 

II 

Babbling as Play. — When we say that babbling is play, what 
do we mean ? The current view of play, including babbhng, 
is that in a state of comfort, when the child is full of energy, 
he will make vanous movements — mcludmg sounds — for the 
mere sake of making them. This view is sponsored by such 
men as Stem (KSp 156) and McDougaU (OP 171) , m the 
words of the latter, play arises as “ random movements ” and 
is “ purposeless, striving towards no goal”. I believe that 
neither of these statements is truly applicable to play m 
general or to babbling m piarticular. 

The Source of Play Movements. — ^The former charactenstic 
of play, that it arises at random, is stated with great emphasis 
by McDougaU (OP 171, SP 400) , the supierabundant " hormic 
energy ” of the child finds an outlet in the " motor mechan- 
isms ” with which he is innately endowed , thus play move- 
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ments are not in themselves instinctive, they arise by chance, 
as the mamfestation of blind energy. 

Casual observation of infants at play seems to bear out this 
view Their kicking and stretching movements do seem to 
be aimless, and strongly contrasted with the movements by 
which they secure some desired object 

But now it IS essential to distmguish between two questions, 
first, what is the ongm of play movements as movements , 
secondly, how is it that they subsequently anse as play ? 
The answer to the first question can scarcely be m doubt. 
Careful observation of play of every land convinced Groos that 
it anses from movements which are themselves instinctive, 
and that we call them play when the child pursues them for 
their own sake ; so that play may be regarded as an adapta- 
tion of instinctive movements 

Now when we examine McDougall’s own treatment more 
carefully, we find that he too does not really mean to say that 
play spnngs from movements which are wholly random m 
character For he tells us that these movements are the 
expression of hormic energy ; and in all other places, wherever 
he speaks of hormic energy, this is always thought of as directed 
towards some end, it is never merely a blind force “ the 
fundamental nature of the hormic impulse is to work towards 
some natural goal ” (SP 483). Thus the notion of hormic 
energy finding vent m merely random movements is self- 
contradictory If a movement is a manifestation of hormic 
energy it is, to use McDougall’s phrase, directed towards some 
natural goal, and thus is not more random than mstinctive 
behaviour m general 

It would seem that McDougall has been led into an extreme 
presentation of his case by his desire to refute the view that 
there is a special mstinct of play, which, he implies, is main- 
tained by Groos (OP 170). But Groos is really very far from 
maintaining this on the contrary, he exphcitly asserts . 
" It seems to me unnecessary to suppose a psirticular play 
instinct in addition to all the others” (SM 488, PM 378). 
Groos's view of the relation between play and instinct is that 
in play instinctive movements are being practised ; that play 
movements arise as mstinctive movements which then undergo 
the special adaptations characteristic of play. 

This is actually quite in keeping with McDougall’s hormic 
psychology as we can see from Drever, who follows McDougall’s 
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treatment almost entirely without however committing him- 
self to the inconsistency which we have pointed out Drever 
accepts the principle that in every case of apparently pur- 
poseless movement m play, the child is really following an 
instmctive Ime of behaviour (IM 223) Play comes m to 
supplement the working of the specific instincts (IM 167) 

'Hiis is, in essence, Groos’s view restated with the greater 
defimteness that comes from the work that has been done 
since he first wrote. We need not therefore accept McDougall’s 
statement that play movements anse at random , it is much 
more in keepmg with his general system of hormic psychology 
to recognise that they are, fundamentally, adaptations of 
instinctive behaviour. And in the case of babbling we cer- 
tainly find that the sounds which the child is now uttenng m 
play were onginally expressive either of comfort or discomfort 
that is — to use the term broadly — “ instinctive ” m origin 

The Goal of Play Movements — When these instinctive 
movements have b^ome adapted as play, are they then 
directed towards any end ? A commonly accepted view of 
play — to quote McDougall once more — is that " it is a purpose- 
less activity, stnvmg towards no goal” (OP 171) This can 
hardly be denied, in so far as the child seeks, in play, nothing 
beyond the activity itself 

But we are then bound to ask, what is it that sustains this 
activity in the behaviour of the child ^ To this again the 
answer can hardly be in doubt , he finds satisfaction in the 
activity itself, and seeks the activity for the sake of this 
satisfaction. Even McDougall, anxious as he is to rebut the 
view that the search for satisfaction can be one of the pnmary 
sprmgs of conduct, allows that the overflow of vital energy 
“ generates a vague appetite for movement ” (OP 172) This 
can only mean, if we take appetite in the sense in which he 
generally mtends it, that on occasion the desire for movement 
may anse, independently of any external stimulus ; that the 
child may seek to make the movement because this has become 
desirable in itself. 

Moreover, while he questions the role of hedonism as a 
primary motive of action, McDougall is always willing to 
allow that it may, as a secondary motive, supplement the mam 
hormic impulses (SP 456). This, as he himself pxnnts out, is 
the view of Drever and of Freud , we may add further that 
it is also the view of Groos (PM 31) 
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There seems to be no question then but that play movements 
— whatever may be the cause of then occurrence — ^will cer- 
tainly soon be made by the child for the sake of the pleasure 
which they bring ; and this surely may be called their goal. 
At what stage in the child’s development this goal becomes 
clearly envisaged is perhaps open to question ; but even on 
this point, it may be noticed, some psychologists are in no 
doubt . C and K. Buhler maintam (KJ 71) that intention 
enters into a child’s play within his first three months and 
that this indeed is the first appearance of intention m any 
of his activities 

It is clear then that the contrast between the “ aimless ”, 
“ random " purposeless ” nature of play and the purposive- 
ness of reflex or instinctive behaviour may easily be over- 
stressed , we have to recognise that purpose certainly is 
present in play, but that it is of a different kind from that 
which dommates the specific reflexes or specific mstmctive 
tendencies The purpose of play is to secure the satisfaction 
which arises in the course of the activity itself And if this is 
true of the child’s play in general it is certainly also true of 
his babbling, even though it may be difificnlt to detemune 
objectively at which point m his development he begins to 
make sounds for the sake of the pleasure they bnng 

III 

The Incentive in Babbitry — We come now to the crucial 
question What kind of delight is it that the child finds in 
uttenng either isolated sounds or stnngs of them ? Although 
we may say that play movements m general axe made for the 
mere sake of making them, this is inadequate as an explana- 
tion of babblmg. 

For speech, even at the rudimentary level we are con- 
sidering, IS already a very special kmd of activity. It is 
expressive, and expressive both of comfort and discomfort. 
Our problem then is this, under what conditions is the child 
likely to engage in the utterance of sounds not as expression, 
but for the mere pleasure of uttenng them ? 

If it were only a matter of repeating sounds which have 
been expressive of comfort, one might be tempted to say that 
it is their association with a pleasant state which now brmgs 
about their repetition. It might be said that something 
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of this pleasantness would tend to be reinstated whenever the 
sound were uttered , the back consonant g, for instance, or 
the labial b, would carry with it something of the pleasant 
feelmg that follows a good meal. Then we might suppose 
that the child, " when he had nothing better to do ”, that is, 
when aU his primary needs were satisfied, might try in a vague 
way to make those noises that bring such a pleasant feeling 
with them Or alternatively, we might suppose that the child, 
when quite comfortable, might utter one or other of these 
sounds “at random”, and then, something of the onginal 
pleasant condition being reinstated, he would seek to prolong 
this by repeating the sound 

But this, although it may cover some cases, is certainly not 
a complete explanation, for it leaves out of account the fact, 
mentioned above, that sounds pnmanly expressive of dis- 
comfort also become transformed into babbling No theory 
of babblmg can be regarded as adequate unless it embraces 
this transformation 

It IS therefore worth pointing out that this kind of trans- 
formation m other forms of play has recently received some 
attention, although as far as I know it has not hitherto been 
demonstrated in the case of babbling Thus Freud (PP 43) 
finds great significance m the fact that in play the child often 
repeats expenences that were unpleasant in the first instance 
Guillaume (IE 85), without referring to Freud, records several 
examples from the behaviour of his year-old son , the child, 
havmg pncked his finger with a pin, repeated the action 
several times with a tiny shriek ; on another occasion he tned 
to replace his finger m a door where it had been pinched. 
Guernsey (SN 161) tells us that a child of o;ii, having acci- 
dentally struck his head so hard against a bed that he cned, 
proceeded then to repeat the experience several times in rapid 
succession. And Bekhterev (PO 222) mentions the case of a 
child of 2,0 who, having been hurt in stumblmg over a threshold, 
then amused herself by stepping backwards and forwards over it 
a dozen times. 

Freud's explanation of such facts is well known. The child, 
he tells us (PP 43), by repeating what was in the first instance 
an unpleasant experience thereby gams mastery over it , an 
unpleasant impression — which, when it occurred, had to be 
endured — now becomes something that the child freely wills, 
something under his control. C. and K Buhler have applied 
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this theory in a thoroughgoing way to the early play of children 
(KJ 71) ; but nobody has hitherto, I think, shown that it also 
applies to their babbling. 

For there can be no doubt that here we have a hypothesis 
that provides adequately for all the facts of babbhng, especially 
if we couple with it — as the Buhlers do — some reference to the 
form or pattern of the activity The view that pleasure may 
arise from the mere pattern of an expenence is accepted as a 
h5q)othesis by divergent schools of psychology, although it 
has perhaps been stated with most insistence by the Gestalt- 
theorists. As Kofika says (GM 246, 144), an expenence of a 
sequence of events forms itself mto a pattern, which becomes 
more definite by repetition Then if an adequate portion of 
this pattern is expenenced, it will tend to arouse an expecta- 
tion of the complete pattern, and satisfaction will only amve 
when completion takes place 

Now there can be no doubt that repetitive play m general, 
and babbhng in particular, is characterised by having a 
regular pattern The most obvious feature of babblmg is 
the reduplication of sounds , but in addition to this phonetic 
pattern there is frequently a pattern of intonation — a " tune ” 
— which, though it may not be exactly repeated, has certainly 
a definite form Further, m any senes of babbhng there is a 
marked rhythm , Guernsey (SN 161) found m her observa- 
tions of 200 children up to the age of 21 months that the 
rhythmical character of babbhng contrasted most strongly 
with the formlessness of the child’s imitation of adults uttenng 
the same sounds 

We may well say, therefore, that the desire for “ mastery ” 
and the dehght in a pattern are the two fundamental mcentives 
in babbhng as in other kmds of play We must, however, go 
further and again jxiint out that babbhng is different from all 
other play by the very fact that it is play with the medium of 
language. For since language is expressive, when the child 
utters a cry in the course of any expenence, a double pattern 
is formed for him the pattern of the expenence and the 
pattern of the accompanying cry. And when in babbhng he 
recalls his earher cry he not only is mastering this, but at the 
same time reinstating and also thereby mastenng the experi- 
ence which accompamed it. We might say, m fact, that 
when a child who has cried mama while hungry later says 
it in babbling, he is both playing at crying and playing at 
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being hungry, and obtaining a " mastery '' over both experi- 
ences. 

The significance of this, both for the understanding of 
babbling itself and of its place m the development of language 
appears when we come to our next question In what sense 
may babblmg be regarded as rudimentary art ? 

IV 

Babbling as a Form of Art — As soon as we recognise that 
babbhng is a function of language standing by itself in the 
child’s development we are recognising that he is occupied with 
a form of art, rudimentary indeed though this may be To 
what extent can this view be justified '> Certainly it is a 
commonplace of aesthetics that there is a close relation between 
airt amd play In the case of babbling this is generally covered 
by the statement that babbling is a form of art, or that it 
represents the beginmng of the art of language in the life of 
the child 

But the acceptance of a vague general resemblance is not 
enough It is not enough to say that babbling is play, that 
play gives rise to art, hence babbling is rudimentary art 
We need to make a closer companson, for the importance of 
recognismg the aesthetic character of babbling is twofold 
First, It enables us to complete our picture of the child’s early 
linguistic activity, and secondly it gives us further insight into 
the later aesthetic function of language by enabling us to trace 
its development from the beginnings 

We are not, of course, called upon to make any analysis 
of “ art ” m general, if indeed any such analysis be possible 
We need only make a summary of the broad charactenstics 
of the aesthetic use of language, as contrasted with its scientific 
or practical uses. 

Characteristics of Language with an Msthetic Intention . — 
Language — whether the intention of the wnter be aesthetic, 
scientific or practical — is used to symbolise expenence. Are 
there any special charactenstics in the nature of the expenence, 
and in the nature of the symbohsation, which enable us to 
distmguish the aesthetic from the other uses of language ? 

It will be agreed that the mam difference between the 
artist — as we may call him — and the practical or saentific 
wnter lies m the intention of his activity. The practical or 
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scientific use of language is a means to an end, whereas aesthetic 
activity is self-sufficmg this of course is one of its afl&mties 
with play. And this difference between the aesthetic and 
other uses of language is found to exist both in the nature of 
the experience symbolised, and in the manner of its s)Tn- 
bohsation. 

(i) The Experience Symbolised. — ^AU instances of utterance 
with an aesthetic intention mvolve the reinstatement of 
experience. So too does the use of language either with a 
practical or with a scientific mtention But we may contrast 
these with the aesthetic use m that here the reinstatement of 
experience is for the sake of the satisfaction which this very 
reinstatement brings , whereas m the practical or the scientific 
use previous expenences are reinstated as a means to an end — 
the remstatement is brought to bear upon the situation m hand. 

Where the expenence — " actual ” or “ imagined ’ ’ — is pleasur- 
able, it is easy to understand why it should be reinstated 
This covers a large proportion of descnptive and narrative 
verse and prose, and much of the drama 

It IS more difficult to understand why we should seek to 
reinstate an expenence — actual or imagined — which is not 
pleasurable, which is perhaps even painful in itself This is 
the problem of much lyncal poetry and of tragedy. What is 
the motive that causes Shakespeare to bnng up before us 
the events of King Lear ’ Here we are not c^ed upon to do 
more than mention this ancient problem , we have only to 
notice that when an expenence is symbolised with an aesthetic 
intention, it is for the satisfaction which the remstatement 
bnngs, a satisfaction which anses irrespective of the pleasant 
or painful nature of the onginal expenence m itself 

(u) The Language that symbolises the Experience. — Turmng 
now from the expenence to the language in which it is S3an- 
bohsed, we may say that this has a twofold function refer- 
ential and expressive — the words not only caU up a situation, 
but they also express the wnter’s emotion. But does this 
emotion anse from the original situation m itself is poetry 
primarily the expression, as Wordsworth says, of emotion 
recollected m tranquilhty ? We may follow Alexander (BV 
129) in doubting this, for although m some forms of poetry 
the emotion aroused m the wnter by the onginal situation 
may be expressed, in other forms — the drama, for instance — 
it may be almost entirely absent. 
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But this does not mean, continues Alexander, that poetry 
is not bom of emotion ; there is another source of affect 
which is not only legitimate m art but indeed its distinguish- 
ing feature. Following Chve Bell, he calls this " aesthetic 
emotion '' ; the dehght engendered by the act of aesthetic 
symbohsation There is a joy m the manipulation of the 
material, and it is this joy — ^more than the emotion aroused by 
the ongmal experience — which dnves the artist to creation, 
and which he communicates to some extent in his work of art 
(CP 310). 

Here is to be found one source of our delight in tragedy. The 
pamful quahties of the original experience are not only trans- 
formed by the present remstatement, but also subordmated 
to the pleasure which arises in the course of the work of 
symbohsation, so that while we might shun the mere repetition 
of the actual expenence in itself, we find pleasure m the 
aesthetic symbohsation of it. 

Presence of these Charactensttcs tn Babbhng — It may seem 
ludicrous to attempt to trace the presence of these features 
of the aesthetic use of language in the babbhng of an infant 
But their existence is certainly implied in all compansons made 
between babbhng and art. To what extent, then, are these 
features actually to be found ^ 

It IS clear from our discussion m the earlier part of this 
chapter that they certamly exist in a rudimentary form in 
babbhng. Such differences as there are arise necessarily from 
the immatunty of the child. Thus there is as yet no question 
of the symbolisation of experience, there is only the expression 
of affect but m so far cis in babbhng the child must partly 
revive bygone affective states when he repeats the sounds 
which once expressed them, we have the rudiments both of 
the reinstatement of an expenence and the symbolisation of 
it — the two aspects of the aesthetic process. 

In both respects babblmg is rudimentary art. With regard 
to the experience reinstated we have seen that in babbling the 
child may come not only to repeat sounds ongmally expressive 
of pleasant states — possibly because they were pleasant — but 
also sounds expressive of an unpleasant state. We find that 
in order to explam this latter fact we had to mvoke the hypo- 
thesis of "mastery”; the problem is, at its own primitive 
level, exactly parallel to that of the nature of tragedy m 
dramatic art. The poet who makes the tragic verse of K.%f^ 
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Lear an embodiment of human suffermg is, at an immeasurable 
distance, hke the child who in a moment of play repeats his 
own cry of hunger 

Again, we find a similar parallel when we compare the child’s 
attention to his sounds m babblmg with the artist’s attitude 
to the language he uses m symbohsmg experience In some 
mecisure the sounds uttered in babblmg may still express the 
emotion which they ongmally expressed • but undoubtedly 
this is subordinated to the emotion now present — the joy of 
babbling, the joy of manipulating the material spxiken 
sounds In a word, the affective attitude, " aesthetic emotion ”, 
which Alexander finds peculiarly charactenstic of the artist, 
we find present in a rudimentary form m the babblmg child. 

Thus even in this bnef comparison it is evident that babblmg 
presents in a rudimentary form the features of the aesthetic use 
of language We must recognise therefore that there is much 
more than a vague general similarity between the two 
activities the child’s babbhng is actu^y the begmmng of 
his aesthetic use of words , so that almost from the very outset 
the practiced and the aesthetic functions of language develop 
side by side Thus there aire twin impulses m the development 
of language m the child’s life on the one hand, the satisfac- 
tion of his primary needs, and, on the other, the satisfaction 
of aesthetic tendencies which, ansing in the first mstaince out 
of his expression of these needs, soon become an independent 
activity. 
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IMITATION 

Imitation obviously plays an important part in the develop- 
ment of the child’s speech But when we come to consider 
the nature of Imguistic imitation, we find ourselves confronted 
with difficulties similar to those which encumber the discussion 
of babbling For studies of imitation are usually of a general 
character, in which hypotheses are formulated to embrace 
not only the wide range of imitation in human behaviour, but 
often also its features in animal behaviour. 

Here we are concerned only with linguistic imitation, so 
that while we must take account of the light that is thrown 
on this particular activity by general studies of imitation, we 
must also be careful not to allow conceptions derived from them 
to take us beyond the facts as we find them In accordance 
with our general plan, we shall here attempt both to give an 
outhne of the actual course of events, and also to consider 
their theoretical implications 

One difficulty anses from the form of the available records 
Clearly, accounts of observations should necessanly begin at 
birth, in order to avoid the omission of any possibly relevant 
facts. But the child’s earlier behaviour does not, as we shall 
see, obviously appear to be mutative, with the result that 
some observers, such as Preyer, concluding that imitation does 
not begin until towards the end of the first year, omit any 
earher observations 

Evidently much depends upon our criterion of imitation. 
If we accept as imitation only that fully-fledged activity in which 
one behaves in a fashion closely resembling a model, it is 
certainly true that behaviour of this kind rarely occurs in the 
first eight or nine months of a child’s life But on the other 
hand, it is equally true that the child, in his earhest months, 
will engage in behaviour which partly resembles that which he 
perceives at the moment ; and whatever name we may give 
to this behaviour it is essential to take account of it m order to 
70 
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see what relation it bears to the undoubted mutation which 
appears later. 

This means that there are two ways in which children’s 
imitation is simpler than imitation m adult life. In the first 
place the young child imitates only simple activities, the adult 
more complex ones. But there is another and perhaps more 
fundamental difference iimtation m mfancy is not merely 
imitation of simple activities, it is m itself rudimentary. That 
is to say, early imitation is only a primitive form of the con- 
duct to which we give the same name m adult behaviour 
imitation itself develops In our particular study here we have 
to recognise that hnguistic imitation grows and changes while 
language itself grows, and m order to give an adequate account 
of its place m the behaviour of the mfant, we must begm with 
the very first behaviour which in any way resembles imitation 

It IS also essential, as m the case of babblmg, for us to be 
able to relate the child’s imitative behaviour to the rest of his 
linguistic experience at the same moment Even if imitation 
were an isolated phenomenon, this would still be necessary 
m order that its immediate function might be understood , but 
actually, as we shall show, what we mark off as mutation is very 
closely related at every stage to the general hnguistic behaviour 
of the child. We therefore need records which show the child’s 
imitative responses in their contemporary setting 

The Data — As in the case of other spieech activities, the 
records may be either statistical or individued The only 
statistical work I have come across is Guernsey’s study of 
vanous kinds of imitative behaviour, mcluding language, m 
200 children of ages 0,2 to i,g In Appendix II, I have given 
fully all the individual records which I have been able to find 
and which are sufficiently complete to be of use — the work 
of Preyer, Stem, Hoyer, Guillaume and Valentme To these 
I have added my own observations of K, giving m all cases 
any available notes of the other concurrent hnguistic behaviour 
of the child 

Three Stages of Development — ^We shall see that these 
five records, together with the general conclusions of Guernsey’s 
statistical work, enable us to divide the progress of hngmstic 
imitation during the child’s first year into three broad stages : 

(I) First three or four months : the child responds to human 
utterance by making sounds. 

(II) A period of pause : at the outset of this period there 
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seems to be a diminution, if not an entire cessation, of the vocal 
responses to speech typical of the first stage , then vocal 
responses gradually reappear. 

(Ill) After about 0,9 : the child's behaviour becomes more 
definitely marked by those features which are to characterise 
imitation during infancy and childhood 

This is simply a summary of the available observations, but 
— at first sight at any rate — ^it does not bear out either of the 
two main views of early imitation which till recently have held 
the field. On the one hand many writers, following Darwin, 
have maintained that imitation does not begin until towards 
the end of the first year , on the other hand Stem, until the 
last issue of his book, held that imitation begins m the third 
month and contmues steadily from that point onwards. 

But on closer examination we find that there is really a good 
deal of general support for the summary we have made. As 
for our Stage I, it has never been denied that children two or 
three months old normally make some vocal responses to 
human speech, but only that these responses are imitation. 
This doubt, firet put forward by Darwin in 1877 (BI 290), 
has since been repeatedly expressed — by Preyer in 1882 
(MC 109), Baldwin m 1894 (MD 124), Ronjat in 1913 (DL 41), 
and Delacroix m 1924 (LP 275) 

But as we have already suggested, this is simply a question 
of the cntenon of imitation. Of course, these early responses 
are not imitation of exactly the same kmd as we find later on. 
But they are unquestionably the rudimentary beginnings of 
imitation. There is a contmuous development, as we shall 
show, from the child’s behaviour at this first stage right through 
to those later responses which all observers alike regard as 
iimtation. The impiortance of considenng this early behaviour 
is recognised m the recent work of Stem, Hoyer, Gmllaume and 
Valentme, who all begin their studies of imitation with the 
child’s first months. 

As for our Stage II, we shall later bring forward the evidence 
which justifies it. But this may be said here . until recently 
those who agreed with Stem that imitation begins in the child’s 
second or third month also held that it continued from that 
time onwards, though — to use Stem’s own word — only in a 
" sporadic ” fashion (KSp 151).* In the last edition of his 
book (1928) he has, however, altered his statement so that 

* 3rd edition, 1922. 
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now he stresses the suspension of imitation for some time 
after the earhest months (KSp 162). But m spite of this and 
the evidence which I have cited in Appendix II, no attention 
has hitherto been given to the existence of a penod of slacken- 
ing in the development of mutation 

Let us now consider m turn each of the three stages set out 
above. 


Stage I {up to about 0,4) — Durmg this, the first stage, the 
child definitely takes a step m the development of imitation — 
he responds to human speech by making sounds. We have 
seen (p 39) that one form of this kmd of response may occur 
even as early as the first month, when the child cnes on hearmg 
another child cry And if the nature of this behaviour is not 
yet certain, and we may have to regard it merely as one instance 
of the child’s vocal expression of discomfort on hearing loud 
noises, there can be no question that in the second and third 
months children normally respond vocally to speech as speech 
— that IS, as emanating from human bemgs At this time, as 
we saw, the child's vocal respionse to another child’s cry occurs 
more readily when he can see the cner than when he carmot 
(p 45) , and again — as Guernsey concluded from her survey 
of a group — the child’s vocal response to the adult human 
voice now becomes a marked feature of his behaviour (p 41). 

Instances of these early voc^ll responses to adult speech occur 
m all the observations given m Appendix II, and three of their 
characteristics are to be noticed first, they most readily 
occur when the child is attentive to the speaker ; secondly, 
they are imitative m this sense, that the child’s utterance is 
specially evoked by hearing adult speech , and thirdly, that 
this utterance consists of his own feimiliar sounds. 

(i) The Importance of Attention to the Speaker . — It has often 
been observ^ that vocal responses to heard speech occur 
most readily if the adult smiles when speaking to the child. 
In my own observations I noted repeatedly that unless I 
smiled and caught the child’s eye while speaking, I obtamed 
no response at all from him Again, Hoyer tells us (Appendix 
II, p. 244, entry 0,1,24), that his son’s vocal response was first 
aroused by adult speech when this was accompamed by a smile. 
And Valentine makes the point, throughout his discussion of 
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imitation in infants (PI), that it depends on the child’s interest 
in the person before him. Finally, Guernsey (SN 121), sum- 
mansing her own observations of vocal and other imitation in 
200 children, and reviewing the hterature, agrees with Pills- 
bury that imitative behaviour is to be regarded as one of 
the characteristic accompaniments of attention , she' points 
out that the responses of a child to speech in his second or 
third month are brief, precisely because his attention is 
rudimentary 

All this suggests that while in his first month the child’s 
vocal responses to crying may be no more than a simple reac- 
tion to a loud noise, certainly this is no longer true of his 
responses either to infants or adults in his second and third 
months At this time he responds much more readily when 
his attention is attracted to the speaker 

(11) The Effect of the Human Voice — Next we have to notice 
that even at this early stage the human voice already seems 
to have a special power of evoking speech from the child 
Many vaned stimuli, of course, tend to rouse him to vocal 
expression, but the human voice is more effective than any 
other This is accepted as a fundamental fact by Stem 
(KSp 160) 

W^en does this special effect of heard speech first appear > 
We have noticed above that we cannot yet be sure whether 
in a child's first month the cry of another child is more effective 
than other harsh noises in evoking a responsive cry But 
even on the most cautious view there cannot be any doubt 
that in the child’s second or third month he responds vocally 
to an adult voice On page 41 we have already given some 
instances of this — the observations made by Hoyer, Guillaume, 
Stem and Buhler between the seventh and the eleventh weeks. 
It is also stnkmgly illustrated in another way in the expen- 
ment made by Valentine with a child m his fifth week (Appen- 
dix II, p 247, entry 0,1,2) Here, at a moment when the 
child was already making sounds, the adult intervened and 
spoke to him, with the result that the child’s sounds imme- 
diately became more frequent It so happens that I myself, 
before the pubhcation of Valentine’s work and in ignorance 
of it, earned out the same expenment with K when he was 
10 weeks old (Appendix II, p 249, entry 0,2,19) > the results 
it will be seen are similar 

(m) The Form of the Child's Response. —^"We next have to 
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ask how far the child's response resembles the sounds which 
he hears , and on this point agam some observers are m no 
doubt they agree with Stem (KSp 15, 161) that if the adult 
makes a sound chosen from the child’s repertory, the latter 
wiH respond with an exactly similar sound 

Further, this would appear to be trae both of intonational 
and of phonetic form Intonation, as we have said before, is 
rarely recorded , but we do happen to have a few mcidental 
observations of children’s intonation m responding to speech 
Hoyer, for instance, tells us (LK 377) that from the outset 
his son’s imitative responses were characterised by the correct 
intonation and stress , C Buhler (KJ 42) that her daughter’s 
re re at 0,2,18 was spoken with exactly the same mtonation 
as her own , and Guillaume also notes particularly of his son 
(Appendix II, page 246), that at 0,3,24, and agam at 0,3,30 
and 0.4,10, the child's mtonation was rather hke his mother’s 
as she spoke or sang to him 

For similanty of phonetic form we have the testimony of 
Stem (at o,2j), Valentine (on the 38th and 39th days), Hoyer 
(at 0,2), C Buhler (at 0,2,18), and Guillaume (at 0,2,11, at 
0,4 and at 0,5) , see Appendix II 

But against all this it must be also pointed out that some- 
times the child’s responses resemble what he hears neither m 
intonation nor m phonetic form In my own case, bemg 
particularly interested in this point from Stem’s account, I 
was somewhat disconcerted to find repeatedly that the child K 
responded by making a sound only very slightly similar to my 
rendermg of one of his For instmce, at 0,3,12, when I said 
gu, which he had been sa)nng for some time past, he answered 
very definitely ftfi. When therefore I came across Guillaume’s 
work, I was strongly impressed by his remark (IE 43, 44) that 
he often failed, in the early months, to obtam from his two 
children a sound at all siiMar to the one which he had bor- 
rowed from their repertory Further, this was exactly the 
experience of Valentine m observing those three of his children 
who made some vocal response to speech in their second 
month (PI 109). It would appear, then, that we are able to 
accept Stem’s statement only in these modified terms that 
the child’s vocal response to adult speech in his earhest months 
consists of his own famihar sounik ; when he hears a sound 
drawn from his own repertory, his response may occasionally 
resemble it m mtonational and phonetic form. 
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The Nature of these Responses. — Having descnbed these 
responses as occurring when the child is attentive to a speaker 
and consisting of his own famihar sounds, we have next to ask 
how they anse. 

It is evident that they are only to be understood if taken in 
relation to the rest of the child’s linguistic behaviour that is, 
his own speech and his response to the speech of others. 
Looked at in this way these early imitative responses may be 
regarded as a special case where two kinds of behaviour happen 
to comcide — the child responds to speech, and his response 
consists of speaking But we must not forget that the child's 
speech at this tune is of two kinds — expression and babbling 
How is it likely to come about in these two kinds of speech 
that the child shall speak when he is spoken to, and also that 
what he says shall sometimes resemble what he hears ? 

Three explanations appear to be current first, that there 
IS an innate tendency for the child to respond to speech by 
speech , secondly, that the child responds by expression to 
expression , and thirdly, that vocal responses to speech anse 
from intervention of the adult into the child’s activity of 
babbling We shall try to show that in the light of the 
evidence at present available none of these three hj^theses 
can definitely be rejected , that all three factors indeed seem 
to be present to some extent 

(1) The Innate Tendency to respond Vocally to Speech — 
There is a general belief in the existence of this innate tendency, 
usually coupled with the qualification that it takes some tune 
to mature. Some wnters — for instance, Manchelle and Dela- 
croix — suggest that physiologically the organs of speech and 
heanng function m a parallel fashion ; others — for instance. 
Stem — postulate an instinct of imitation , while a third group 
— for mstance, Guillaume, Kofika and McDougall — reject the 
notion of a specific instmct in favour of what the last-named 
calls an impulse to respond to sounds by some vocal utter- 
ance.^ 

On the other hand, there are a number of writers — particu- 
larly in Amenca, where the mfluence of Baldwin is still strong 
— ^who deny the existence of any innate tendency of this kmd. 
Perhaps the best exponent of this view is Allport But, as 
we shall show later (p. 80), the facts of babbhng, at any rate, 

> Le Dantec MI 279 , Manchelle RA 786 , Delacroix LP 294 ; Stem 
KSp 321 , Kofika CM 330 ; GniUattme IE 33-6 ; McDovgaU OP 175. 
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demand that we shall accept the existence both of an innate 
tendency and of subsequent traming 

In adopting the hypothesis that the mere perception of the 
human voice is naturally a stimulus to the production of 
sounds, we must however remember that the situation is never 
isolated in this way. Soon the three mam functions of 
language for the child begm to develop — he responds to the 
expression of others, he expresses himself, and he babbles. 
Thus while the tendency persists for him to respond to speech 
by speech, it is these other factors which determme how far 
what he says shall resemble what he hears 

(ii) The Expressive Response to Expression — We discussed m 
Chapter IV, page 41, the fact that the child in his second 
month will normally be found respondmg expressively to the 
expressions of others, although we cannot estimate how far 
this is the manifestation of an mnate tendency, and how far 
due to training These expressive responses form one of the 
mam conditions m which imitation arises , for it is when the 
child IS attendmg to the speaker that his vocal response most 
frequently occurs 

We can trace the occurrence of these responses m the records 
of Hoyer and of Guillaume, part of which have already been 
cited m Chapter IV (pp 39-40) In Hoyer’s case we noticed 
that by the seventh week the child had begun to smile m 
response to an adult voice , to this we can now add that 
next day, on heanng a voice he spoke as well as smiled, while 
a week later he had begun to make sounds similar to those that 
he heard, if they were drawn from his own repertory (Appen- 
dix II, p 244) 

Guillaume's records of his daughter give us a similar senes ; 
though not so detailed as those of his son (Appendix II, p. 245) 
they show more clearly the relation between the child’s vo^ 
responses and his other responses to human bemgs To com- 
plete the account given m Chapter IV (p. 40) which traced 
the development of this child as far as the occurrence of smiles 
in response to a voice, we can now add further incidental 
observations scattered up and down GuiUaume’s book (IE 
33. 44. 185) 

At 2 days The child smiled after feeding. 

From 2nd to the giA day . She smiled on various occasions, but 
never on seeing or heanng another person. 
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On gth day: She smiled on seemg, and hearing the voice of, 
a familiar person, but only after feeding. 

On 23rd day ■ She smiled on being spoken to by a famihar 
person, this time before feedmg. 

On 27th day She smiled regularly at the sight of father, mother 
or brofiier. 

At 1 month 12 days • She smiled on heanng the voice of any of 
these famihar persons 

At 2 months She responded to the voice of familiar persons 
by movements as well as by smilmg. 

At 2 months 13 days She responded m these ways to a famihar 
voice, even when she could not see the speaker. 

At 2 months 15 days She spoke m response to her father’s 
voice, carrymg on a " dialogue " with him. 

Now by the time a child reaches the end of such a series, 
we may reasonably say he is beginning to imitate — he cames 
on a dialogue” with an adult But at what point in this 
senes does his speech cease to be expression, or the response 
to expression, and become mutation? In Hoyer’s case, for 
instance, the child had been gurgling as expressive of his 
satisfaction since the age of 0.1,20 , he had been making some 
positive response to a heard voice since his fourth week , at 
0,2,0 it happened that the two events coincided — he spoke in 
response to speech It is clear that although this may be 
called the child’s expressive vocal response to heard speech, 
it may also be called rudimentary imitation and is, as we shall 
show, one source of later complete imitation 

This early vocal response to speech will appear to be imita- 
tion, and provide the conditions for the further development 
of imitation, m so far as the child’s own expressive sounds re- 
semble the sounds that he hears. Later, with the entrance 
of conditions that we shall subsequently describe, this will 
frequently occur ; it is likely to be less frequent at the stage 
we are now considenng. For the child’s response to speech is 
— as we have seen in Chapter IV — ^partly a primary response 
and partly subject to training thus at the age of three months 
he will reply positively to a friendly tone, with the appearance 
of imitation ; but he will also reply positively to many angry 
tones, and may fail to reply at all to speech which is not 
affectively toned (see pp. 44 and 45). In these last two cases 
imitation will appear to be absent. 

It is not surprising then that any observer, whose critenon 
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of imitation is a frequent vocal response resemblmg what is 
heard, should hesitate — ^as many since Preyer have done — 
to regard these early responses as mutation But just as we 
cannot draw a clear line between the occurrence of a “ dia- 
logue ” and the child’s earher vocal response to a smile, so we 
shall find that later fully-fledged imitation develops directly 
out of these " dialogues 

(in) The Effect of Babbling — ^We come now to the third 
condition under which the child’s vocal response to speech 
may occur — the mtervention of an adult into the child’s 
babbhng. This is the commonest of observations, and the 
accepted view is that it is due to associations set up m the 
course of such interventions It is, m fact, Baldwin’s view, 
based upon his hypothesis of " Circular Reaction ” (MD 126, 
249), and there are few wnters on children’s imitation who do 
not accept this pnnciple in one form or another. We find it 
in Bekhterev, Stem, McDougaU, Koffka, Guillaume and 
Allport, who is followed by Lonmer and Markey.‘ In the 
course of repetitive babbhng, a pattern of altematmg heanng 
and utterance is set up , if an adult repeatedly imitates one 
of a child’s own sounds while he is babbhng, the heard sound 
becomes a part of the pattern of alternation, so that ultimately 
it remains effective in evoking speech which may resemble 
the stimulus both in phonetic and in mtonational form 

But it IS important to notice that several wnters — Stem, 
McDougall, Koffka and Guillaume — have foimd it necessary 
to supplement Baldwin’s pnnciple by acceptmg at the same 
time the pnnciple of a general tendency to respond to speech 
by speech Of these only Guillaume and Koffka make it clear 
that they recognise the inadequacy of Baldwm’s view to explain 
the facts Guillaume (IE 39) teUs us that the process cannot 
be that the mere auditory memory of one of the child’s own 
sounds IS of itself automatically effective m evoking a similar 
sound — there must be an incentive to produce it , while 
Koffka (GM 329) urges the importance of the facts which show 
that there is an innate tendency, pnor to any traimng, to 
respond to speech by speech. 

These two wnters base their cnticism upon general con- 
siderations ; but I do not think, that it has been shown before 

> Bekhterev PO 220 , Stem KSp 161 , McDougaU OP 175 , Koffka GM 
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that the actually observed facts of early babbling and imitation 
demand that Baldwin’s prmciple shall be modified and supple- 
mented. According to him, the child, having uttered a sound 
such as ba repeatedly m babblmg, will have formed an associa- 
tive connection between the sensation of hearing the sound 
and the movements of sa5dng it. Then an adult s&ys ba , the 
sensation of hearing this chimes in with the child's auditory 
memory of his own sound ba and he makes this sound. But 
how does this explain the fact mentioned above (p. 75) and 
noticed by such observers as Guillaume and Valentme, that 
the child often responds with a different sound ? When, for 
mstance, I said ga very carefully to K (imitating one of his 
commonest babbling sounds) he replied with fte, certamly 
one of his famihar sounds, but nothmg hke the one spoken 
by me. 

To explam this on Baldwin’s fines we must assume that the 
sound of my word ga chimed in with the auditory memory of 
the child’s own word fte, and was " confused ” with it suffi- 
ciently to evoke the utterance fls — which seems very im- 
probable This is the weak spot in Baldwin's theory Our 
only alternative is to recognise that the heanng of the adult 
word can merely stimulate the child to the utterance of his 
own babblmg sounds, and that from this the child may become 
tramed to respond with a particular sound to a particular heard 
sound Baldwin’s hypothesis is certainly valuable, so long 
as we couple it with the fundamental assumption that the 
child tends to reply to speech by speech On this view we 
could explam the observed facts as follows an adult says 
go, thereby mciting the child to make a sound, which — 
bemuse it is uttered in a state of comfort — is likely to be one 
of his babblmg sounds, for instance fts. Then it is the heanng 
of this sound — the child’s own — ^which may set m motion a 
tram of babblmg, so that the child repeats lie several tunes. 
Instances of this stimulation of a tram of babblmg by an 
adult word are common enough. I have already cited one 
from Valentine’s record and one from my own (see Appiendix II, 
pp. 247 and 249). Now if an mcident such as we have just 
d^nbed were to happen frequently, it is evident that a 
process of traimng might take place — as Baldwin suggests — 
so that the particular ^ult sound gn would become the stimu- 
lus to the child's particular sound ftc. 

But could this ever be called imitation? It might cer- 
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tainly be called this by an observer who, making guttural 
crooning noises rather like the child’s customary babble, received 
somewhat similar noises in return Or, even if a stricter 
cntenon were demanded, there will often be some appearance 
of imitation because at this stage the child’s repertory in 
babblmg is comparatively limited, so that the child's response 
must sometimes coincide with the sound which the adult 
has chosen from the child's own repertory. And, a coincidence 
of this kind having occurred, any adult who set himself to make 
it the beginning of framing might well succeed in establishmg 
a regular response by the child of a particular sound on hearmg 
this sound uttered. 

Thus it IS extremely doubtful whether a view which rehes 
entirely upon Baldwin’s theory as an explanation of the effect 
of the adult’s intervention into the child’s babbling is tenable ; 
and this is a criticism which may be made of Allport (SP 183) 
and those, such as Lonmer (GR 42, 45) and Markey (SP 32), 
who follow him closely Allport does, indeed, say that the 
process as he describes it is hypothetical, and — although he 
presents it in physiological terms — even adds that " precise 
physiological data are wanting 

All the observations go to show that the child is very far 
from behaving with machine-like regulanty Once again 
then it is not surprising that careful observers such as Preyer 
have refused to admit the existence of imitation at this stage 
And once again we are bound to say that if fully-fledged imita- 
tion IS certainly absent, the beginnings of imitation, and the 
conditions out of which its later developments spnng, are 
certainly present 

From what has been said in the present section, it would 
seem that at the stage we are now considenng three factors 
may combine to deterrmne the child’s vocal response to speech • 
the pnmary stimulus-effect of a heard voice, the expressive 
response to expressive speech, and the effect of an adult’s 
intervention mto the child’s activity of babblmg. But it is 
important to notice that as the child develops, probably none 
of these factors alone remains powerful enough to brmg about 
a vocal response. This is illustrated by an observation of 
my own, given in Appendix II, pp 249-50 Stem (KSp 133) 
and Guillaume (IE 57) mention that the sight of a speaker’s 
bps moving silently as m speech may evoke a vocal response 
from the child What happened m the case of K was this . 
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at 0,2,20 I noticed that he would not respond vocally either 
to my smile or my voice alone, but only to a combination of 
both And again at 0,3,12 when I said gu without smilmg, 
he did not respond , nor did he when I smiled without speaking 
or makmg any hpi-movement But when I both moved my 
lips and smiled he said tie. This suggests that the child’s 
vocal response was aroused not by facial expression (the 
smile) alone, nor by vocal expression alone, nor by my voice 
as a pnmary sense-stimulus alone, but to a combination of 
facial expression and vocal expression, even if this were 
presented merely as a movement of the lips. 

In addition to these two factors, the intervention of the 
adult mto the child’s activity of babbling would also play its 
part in this way it would help to maintain the identity of 
his response through training Together then the three factors 
would tend ultimately to bring about vocal imitation 

Summary of Stage 1 — From this discussion the following 
statement may be made of the probable character of the begin- 
nmg of vocal imitation 

1 During his first three or four months the child responds 
positively to adult speech, making one of his own familiar 
sounds The factors present seem to be 

(I) The pnmary stimulus-effect of heard speech 

(II) Expression heard speech, as uttered by a smiling 
fnendly person, arouses a state of pleasure, which is expressed 
by charactenstic expressive sounds 

(ill) Babbling heard speech becomes, as a result of 
training, effective in evoking the child’s own familiar bab- 
bling sounds 

2 There will probably not be at this stage any but a broad 
Eumlanty between what the child hears and what he says in 
response 

3 The three factors above mentioned together determine 
the nature of the response at this stage, as well as the subse- 
quent development of closer imitation 

II 

Stage II — This is a period dunng which there seems to be 
a diminution, if not an entire cessation, of the vocal responses 
charactenstic of the first stage. 

This penod of pause is clearly illustrated in the records 
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given in Appendix II of the five children observed throughout 
their first year In the case of Hilde Stem the penod lasted 
from the age of 2| months to 'j\ months m Hoyer’s son from 
the age of 2 months until 8 months weeks , m GuiUaume’s 
son from 0,2,23 until some tune towards the end of the year . 
in Valentine’s son apparently from 0,1,9 ™til 0,6,0 , and in 
K from 0,3,12 until 1,0 There are, it would seem, individual 
differences in the rate of development, but m all five cases the 
characteristic behaviour of the earhest months is followed 
by a penod dunng which vocal response to speech ceases 
altogether or occurs only rarely. We shall show later that the 
marked recurrence of mutation usually appears some time 
after the ninth month. 

It is only recently that any attention has been given to this 
penod of slackening, although observations showing its exist- 
ence have long been known Darwm, as we should expect, 
missed nothing , in his observations made m 1840 and pub- 
lished in 1877 he tells us (BI 290) that after some doubtfully 
imitative responses in his son’s fourth month, no further 
imitation occurred until the tenth This observation was 
exactly corroborated by Preyer in 1882 (MC 109) , but Stem, 
writing in 1907 (KSp 151), speaks of the sporadic occurrence 
of imitative responses from the third month nght through the 
first year It is not until the revised fourth edition of his 
work, 1928 (KSp 162), that he stresses the lapse of imitation 
durmg a penod extendmg from the third until the eighth 
month In the meantime Guillaume (IE 36) had drawn 
attention to the fact that vocal imitation after the fifth month 
is rare, appearing m force only towards the end of the year. 
But the value of his discussion is diminished by his refusal to 
recognise that the child’s frequent vocal responses to speech 
before the fifth month are imitative in nature, so that our 
second stage appears in his account not so much a pause as 
the rare mdimentaiy begiimings of imitation. 

But this will not do, because in accordance with such 
observers as Stem, Hoyer and Guernsey, we must take into 
account imitation in those earher vocal responses which 
Guillaume himself has observed, but dismissed as " excep- 
tional ”. 

Imttahon and the Growth of Meaning — Our problem, in 
fact, is to explain how it is that these earlier responses lapse, 
and this seems inexphcable, so long as we take mutation as 
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an isolated activity, apart from the rest of the child’s hn- 
guistic behaviour But if, as before, we continue to observe 
his vocal responses to speech m relation to his general develop- 
ment, we certainly do not find that these responses merely 
cease , what happens is that they are mostly replaced by 
behaviour of a different kmd. The child, m fact, begms to 
respond to the meaning of what he hears , there is a corre- 
sponding inhibition of sunple vocal responses to heard speech ^ 
We have already seen that a development of this kind takes 
place, within the child’s first two months, in his responses to 
other children's cries; a similar change accounts for the 
inhibition of simple vocal responses to adult speech 
Let us notice, for mstance, what occurred in the case of K 
during a couple of months, as given in Appendix II, pages 

249-51. 

A( 0,2,16-24 • Considerable vocal response to the voice of his 
father, when the latter attracts the child's attention by smilmg 
while speaking 

No response to voice of his father out of sight 
At 0,3,12 Observation similar to above 
At 0,3,22 For the first tune the cryuig child responds positively 
to the voice of his father out of sight, by ceastng to cry 
At 0,4,2 : Very mfrequent vocal response to voice of his father, 
even when the latter attracts the child’s attention by smiling 
while speaking 

Marked voc^ response to presence of his mother, mainly when 
he IS m a state of need But no vocal response to mere presence 
of his father 

At 0,4,4-26 • As m previous two entries 
At 0,5,4 No vocal response to voice of his mother when he is 
in a state of comfort, and she attracts his attention by snulmg 

In two months, then, this child’s vocal responses to the 
mere hearing of speech have become extremely rare instead 
of frequent , while at the same tune both his own articulate 
utterance and his responses to speech have become more 
meamngful. They have become meaningful in a special way 
by being hnked up with the presence of particular persons. 
As we see in the entry at 0,4,2, the appearance of the child’s 

* After comutK to this conclusion from my own observations and the 
other sources 1 i^ve mentioned, 1 found that the clue had probably been 
n to me m a remark added by Stem to the 4th edition of KSp (p 135) 
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mother now evokes a specific utterance £ e e, at a time when 
he IS in need , it is therefore less hkely that her words, when 
he IS not in a state of need, will arouse any merely " imitative ” 
response (0,5,4). the same way, the entry at 0:3,22 shows 
the child respondmg for the first tune to his father’s voice in 
the absence of the speaker ; soon after this (0,4,2) the child 
tends to resjxmd less frequently to his father’s words when 
these are spoken for the mere purpose of securing imitation. 

This change m the child’s response to speech is seen very 
clearly if we compare the entry at 0,3,12 with that at 0,4,2 
or any that follow (see Appendix II, p. 250). In the first case, 
the child usually responded to a smile by smihng, and to 
speech uttered with a smile by speaking. By 0,4,2 the picture 
had changed , the child responded to smiling m one of two ways, 
either by smiling or neutrally, that is, although his attention 
was held, he made neither a positive nor a negative response 
My note runs, ” Sometimes he remains stohdly lookmg at the 
speaker without any other response ” In the same way, his 
response to speech accompanied by a smile was now either 
a smile or neutral , very rarely did he respond vocally At 
0,4,18, I noted, " When he m^es a vocal response, there is 
not much resemblance to the word spoken to him , and then 
it IS not certam that it has merely b^n aroused by the stimu- 
lus, for repetition often fails to bnng forth the response ” 
In other words, the child’s response had no longer the character 
of the simple arousal of speech by the hearing of speech , it 
was becommg much more defimtely an expression of the effect 
of this speech upon him ; he was begmnmg to respond more 
certainly to its meanmg — mainly, its affective quality. 

In considermg vocal imitation, we must m fact constantly 
bear in mind that it is pecuharly different from all other 
imitation in that it is imitation of speech an activity, that 
is, which has a S5mibohcal function m the hfe of the adult 
speaker, and already possesses some rudiments of this func- 
tion, m the hfe of the hstening child. And although the 
child may find a meaning in what he hears very different from 
the meamng intended by the speaker, nevertheless it is a 
meaning , and it is the increasing preoccupation with this 
meamng which brings with it a lapse of the purely imitative 
responses which we are able to observe in the earhest months. 

The course of progress of vocal imitation is, indeed, an 
exact reflection of the development of the child’s responses 
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to the meaning of adult language, as shown for instance in 
the work of Buhler and Hetzer to which we have already 
referred (p 45). We have seen that after about the fourth 
month imitative responses become rare ; while Buhler and 
Hetzer show that it is about this very same time that the child 
begins to respond to speech no longer in a umform positive 
fashion, but in relation to its affective quality Thus we 
cannot resist the conclusion that the lapse of imitative 
respionses is only another way of looking at the fact that the 
child is commg to respond to the meaning of the speech that 
he hears 

It is evident that the development of discrimination will 
inevitably dimmish the possible scope for the occurrence of the 
simple pnmary response to speech by speech The mere 
growth of neutral responses will in itself of course lessen the 
possible number of imitative responses On the other hand, 
the discnmmation, by a positive or negative response, between 
positively and negatively toned speech, might at first sight 
appear to increase the semblance of imitation, were it not for 
the fact that at the same time the child’s utterance is becoming 
more defined in its articulation In this way the difference 
between what he utters and what he has heard becomes more 
apparent So long as he responds to all that he hears by 
somewhat inarticulate positive noises, we may be ready to 
take them as imitation , but this identification becomes less 
possible as both his comfort-sounds develop their own dis- 
tinctive features, and as his discomfort-cnes, already well- 
developied, enter as a respxmse to negatively-toned speech 

Effects of the Growth of Meaning — ^The growth of meaning 
in heard spieech will have its effect upion each of the three 
tendencies mentioned m our discussion of Stage I first, the 
innate dependence of utterance upen heanng , secondly, the 
child’s expressive response to utterance , and thirdly, the 
entrance of adult speech as a stimulus within the course of a 
repetitive chain of babbhng 

The mere dependence of uttered speech upen heard speech 
will obviously be greatly affected by the growth of meaning 
in the latter. We might even say that this dependence dies 
out after Stage I, were it not that it reappears in the subse- 
quent penod. Stage III, particularly m the form of " delayed 
imitation” (see p. 95). It seems more reasonable to say 
then that in Stage II the dependence of speech upen hearing 
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falls into abeyance, or at least is obscured , for while the child 
will stiU tend to respond to speech by speech, what he says 
will be determined more and more by the meanmg of what 
he hears, by its accompanying circumstances The child’s 
utterance, as I have said above m my observation of K at 
0,4,18 (p 85), will no longer appear to be automatically 
stimulated by the mere occurrence of an adult word, but will 
begin to be a reply or meaningful response to it 

The child’s expressive response to utterance will also 
evidently be affected by the growth of meaning m both what 
he says and what he hears The result is a dimmution of 
apparent imitation both when we speak expressively to the 
child and when we address ourselves to secure his mutation 
In the former case, the tendency does, of course, persist , if 
the child’s mother spieaks to him in a caressmg tone of voice, 
he will continue to respond by making comfort-sounds. But 
this response becomes less inevitable as he learns to respond 
not simply to the affective character of speech, but to speech 
in a context of circumstances , thus his response may be 
inhibited where his own state or the context is unfavourable 
Further, his response, when it does occur, is now less hkely 
to be vocal, for his own utterance is also becoming more 
definitely linked up with specific situations As a result he 
will certainly appear to be less imitative, on the whole, when 
he IS simply being spoken to 

In the same way, he will respond less frequently when we 
address ourselves to secure imitation from him For as 
heard speech comes to acquire meaning from its context, it 
will become progressively meaningless in the absence of such 
a context When we speak to him in order that he may 
imitate, the situation is a pecuhar one both m intonation and 
in gesture, and the child’s response — which might be forth- 
coming m a “meaningful” context — is inhibited. Thus 
again he seems to be less imitative 
Finally, the effect of the adult voice upon a repetitive 
chain of babbhng will also be influenced by the growth of 
meamng m heard speech. For if an adult happens to speak 
in a manner that has begun to be meaningful for the child, the 
latter will respond to this either expressively or neutr^y, 
according to circumstances. If, on the other hand, the adult 
dehberately utters a sound from the child’s own repertory m 
order to arouse a chain of babbhng, there may be no result, 
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simply because the child by now tends to inhibit responses 
to meanmgless speech Nevertheless, as Guillaume found 
(IE 45), throughout this penod of Stage II, the adult voice 
does occasionally set going a chain of babblmg This will 
occur either when the child is actually babbhng or, we must 
suppose, IS m a state conducive to play. For in babbling the 
child IS not concerned with the mearung of what he says — 
the stream flows on in an automatic self-mamtained fashion 
If now, while the child’s attention is withdrawn from concern 
with meaning, a sound from without drops into the stream of 
his utterance, the effect may still be seen m an increased 
flow of babbling And even if he is not actually babbling, but 
yet in the nght mood, the hearing of one of his famihar babbled 
words may cause him to speak it 
Thus, while the growth of meaning in both heard and 
uttered speech operates now in an mhibitory fashion upon all 
three factors which have tended to produce imitative responses, 
it does not entirely abolish these responses They occur 
sporadically, though to a diminished extent, throughout this 
pienod, which we have named Stage II It is only when the 
child becomes aware of th6 activity of imitation in itself that 
this activity becomes frequent once more , this is the next 
stage 


III 

Stage III (from about 0,9 onwards) — We have placed the 
begmning of the third stage during the tenth month, as an 
intermediate point among the varying estimates of the different 
observers Their records show that about this time certain 
marked changes occur in the frequency and the nature of the 
child’s imitative responses These changes are 

(1) A readier imitation of sounds drawn from the child’s 
own vocabulary. 

(u) The more certain imitation of intonational form. 

(ui) The appearance of delayed imitation 

(iv) The more definite mutation — perhaps the first imita- 
tion — of sound-groups new to the child 

(v) The development of “ echolaha ”. 

T^ earhest time for the begmnmg of this third stage of 
quickened imitation is that given by Guernsey, who tells us 
(SN 146) that imitation of unfamiliar words begins at 0,7. 
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while delayed imitation occurs not before o,8J (SN 165). 
Stem’s observations of his daughter, as given m Appendix II 
(p 243), show the period of quickened imitation as beginning 
with the eighth month, and he records (KSp 82) a similar 
observation of his son In the case of Hoyer’s son (Appendix 
II, p. 244) the third period does not begm until the nmth 
month , while m the case of K, I did not observe the recurrence 
of frequent imitation until 1,0, an observation which agrees 
with Guillaume’s general statement (IE 36) that imitation 
appears in force towards the end of the child’s first year 
Clearly it is not possible to fix the beginnmg of this third 
stage with any certainty , something perhaps depends on 
individual differences among children, somethmg also upon 
the judgment of the observer It is mterestmg to notice that 
the result of systematic expenment, such as that of Guernsey, 
tends to put the date a good deal earher than it is found to be 
by non-expenmental observation , this suggests that while 
normally the child does not manifest a quickening of hnguistic 
imitation until towards the end of his first year, the develop- 
ment may be hastened if he is stimulated by an adult. 

Of the five characteristics we have mentioned above, three 
— the readier mutation of sounds drawn from the child’s own 
repertory, of intonational form, and of new sounds — are illus- 
trated m Appendix II m the records of Stem, Hoyer and 
myself. In none of these three cases, however, do we find 
any special mention of delayed mutation or of echolaha 
The former is recorded by Guernsey (SN 165) as generally 
appeanng at 0,8 J and by Valentine (PI 115) as occumng in 
the case of his child Y after 1,0 But apart from any special 
observation, it is clear that delayed mutation enters whenever 
a child first uses a conventional word some time after havmg 
heard it , so that we can mclude here Stem’s observation 
(KSp 18) of Hilde sa5dng dtdda at o,ioi on hearing the clock 
tick, as well as my own observation of K saying nana at 
1,1,8 on seemg the maid (see Appendix IV, p 302) 

As for the fifth characteristic — echolaha — this is mentioned 
by Preyer (MC 113) as occurring m his son’s thirteenth month, 
and by Stem (KSp 163) and Guillaume (IE 37) as generally 
appearing towards the end of the first year 

How is it that these five characteristics appear together m 
a marked form at about this same tune ? 

The Growth of Awareness . — ^A sunple answer would be that. 
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as the months pass by, the child's auditory perception becomes 
mcreasingly refined he learns to distinguish more effectively 
between one sound and another, and — under the incentives 
which we have noticed as present at the first stage — he comes 
to imitate more accurately But this, though true, is only 
one part of the story As we have seen m Chapter IV, the 
child’s mam advance in the auditory perception of speech 
is that he learns to apprehend it in relation to its accompanying 
conditions, that is, he comes to respond to its meaning 

Once more, then, we must look for the explanation of changes 
in mutation in the general development of the child’s linguistic 
behaviour, as well as m the special development of imitation 
itself And the point that strikes the observer at once is that 
this very penod, the last quarter of the child’s first year, is 
precisely the time when he makes his first real advance in the 
use of conventional language , that is, he begins to utter and 
respond to specific adult words as referring to specific circum- 
stances Postponing our survey of this important change 
until the next section, we have here to notice how it is reflected 
in the special behaviour which we call imitation 

The cluld begins to be aware that specific words, whether 
spoken or heard, are followed by specific sequels, so that he 
can secure satisfaction by speaking a given word in given 
circumstances, or, on the other hand, by behaving in a given 
way in response to a given word This growth of the instru- 
mental use of words bnngs with it two important effects on 
the child’s imitative behaviour he pays closer attention to 
the forms of words because they are used instrumentally 
for him and by him, and he becomes aware of imitation as an 
activity in itself 

In the first place, it is clear that the attempt to use and 
understand conventional words will bring about a closer imita- 
tion of them The child, as we show in the chapters which 
follow, tends at first to use his own primitive forms and to 
advance from these to the forms used by the adults around 
him As he begins his attempts upon conventional language, 
the mfluence of this adult environment will be exercised very 
powerfully upon him Sometimes the difference between 
the child's own form and the adult word which he intends to 
use will be so great that he is simply not understood , then he 
must either give up his attempt or imitate the model more 
accurately. At ot^r tunes, when he is inaccurate but yet 
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intelligible, an adult wiU help him by suppl5nng the correct 
form at the moment of respondmg to the child’s demands. 
Throughout his development, the mfluence of society will be 
continually at work selecting the correct forms from out of 
the welter of baby-talk that pours from his hps. Even the 
busiest of mothers can spare time for an occasional smde of 
approval at her child’s successes, and not even the most sympa- 
thetic of mothers can always repress a smile of amusement at 
the quaint turns of speech that mark her child’s failures. In 
these ways, social selection will be at work, resulting m closer 
imitation of conventional words by the child as he pays more 
attention to their phonetic and intonational patterns Thus 
the tendency to respond to speech by speech, which we noticed 
as characteristic of the first stage and which fell into abeyance 
dunng the second, now receives a fresh impetus from the rapidly 
growing use and comprehension of adult language 
This connection between imitative attention to words and 
interest in their meaning is implied m a remark of Stem’s 
(KSp 163) that imitation by his three children of tsolated 
sound-groups (that is, speech heard in the absence of a context) 
greatly diminished dunng the last quarter of their first year 
and did not become frequent again until some months later, 
when they were already understanding and using conventional 
words A similar conclusion was amved at by Guernsey in 
her work with 200 children , she found that while from 0,7 
children imitate single tones, they gradually cease to do so 
after about 1,3, while their imitation of a senes of two tones 
begins at 0,10 and of three tones at 1,0, m both cases con- 
tinuing to increase throughout the second year This chcinge, 
she suggests, is connected with their growing interest in words 
(SN 146) And both Guillaume (IE 45, 200) and Valentine 
(PI III) conclude, from observation, that an interest in heard 
sounds will foster more accurate imitation of them 
A second effect of the growth of the instrumental function 
of language is a new attention to the activity of imitation in 
itself At the same time as the child is becommg aware of the 
instrumental sequels of words he also becomes aware, by con- 
trast, of another kind of sequence , the pattern of events 
which is made up by heanng a word and imitating it He 
may come across this kind of pattern m two different ways , 
either when he qmte spontaneously imitates a word or when 
he IS called upon to do so by some adult He will find in both 
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cases a satisfaction in the mere business of imitation, the satis- 
faction which comes from completing a pattern previously 
experienced when now one element of this pattern recurs 
And in both cases this satisfaction may be enhanced by the 
approval which his performance brings him from adult on- 
lookers 

Thus, as a result of the growth of the instrumental functions 
of language, conditions at this third stage are particularly 
favourable when an adult addresses himself to secure imitation 
from a child For some time past, during Stage II, such 
attempts wiU frequently have been met by a neutral response 
on the part of the child, for the word which has b^ome 
meanmgful in one context of circumstances will be corre- 
spondingly meanmgless in other contexts, includmg this context 
of imitation But now, as the child becomes increasmgly 
aware of the close instrumental hnkage that exists between 
certain heard words and their contexts, he also becomes aware, 
in the course of this development, that certain other words 
have pecuhar contexts of their own , they demand imitation 
He realises that when, for instance, an adult says papa m a 
certam manner and with a certain mtonation, the “ correct ” 
response consists in replying papa , or — to put it anothr 
way — that this response is a means of obtaining satisfactio. 
m the shape of approval from the adult In brief, the child 
is bemg tramed to imitate, he learns how to play this game. 

An interestmg example of this occurs in my record of K 
At 1,2 I heard him one morning saying bee . . baba, the 
bee bemg low-pitched and held for three or four seconds, and 
the baba following suddenly m a loud voice. I imitated this 
sequence, and after a few repetitions by me, he chuckled and 
proceeded to say bee . . . baba m great apparent glee. Then, 
by way of variation, I said b® . . . and stopped short , he 
came in immediately with baba in the correct way. He 
enjoyed this game on several successive days 

Of course, this mcrease of imitation as a game is only a sympn 
tom of a more general tendency for imitation to take place. 
Much more important than this demanded imitation is the 
spontaneous appearance of the five features we have men- 
tioned above as characteristic of this third stage — the readier 
imitation of famihar sounds, of new sounds and of intonational 
form ; delayed imitation and echolaha. In one way or 
another these all hasten the child’s acquisition of the adult 
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language. It is therefore worth while to show briefly how they 
arise partly from the tendencies already present m the two 
earlier stages and partly as a result of the rapid development 
of the instrumental functions of language dunng the latter 
part of the child's first year 

(i) The Imitation of Familiar Sounds — Little need be said 
about the child’s tendency to mutate sounds drawn from his 
own repertory. We have noticed its beginnmgs at the first 
stage and its subsequent weakening at the second when the 
child’s attention begins to be taken up with the meanmg of 
the words that he hears Now, at the third stage, it reappears 
with growing force , both when an adult takes the trouble 
to make one of the child’s own sounds, or when in the course 
of everyday conversation the child hears sounds that resemble 
his own 

In both cases imitation will become readier with the growth 
of the child’s awareness of the relation between words and the 
situations in which they occur. For when on occasion he 
imitates the adult utterance of one of his own famUiar sounds 
he finds that this brings the approval of adults as well as a 
satisfaction in itself — the satisfaction of completing a pattern 
Now as he becomes conscious of these sequels he may set him- 
self to secure them when he hears his own famihar sounds. 
In this way the child’s involuntary response to heard sounds 
may be reinforced by voluntary imitation. 

In two respects this imitation of familiar sounds is important 
in the child’s linguistic development. In the first place, the 
child’s approach to conventional speech occurs — as we shall 
see in the next chapter — ^by adults adopting sound-groups 
from his own repertory and stabilising their meaning. On the 
whole the adult will tend to choose from the child’s repertory 
just those groups of sounds which have a currency as nursery- 
language. Thus the child obtains exercise in the production 
of those sounds which will constitute his entrance mto con- 
ventional speech by way of the semi-conventional speech of 
the nursery. Reference is often made to Groos’s view that 
babbling is a preparation for the acquisition of speech. But, 
clearly, not all babbling is of equal value for this purpose. 
By the process we have just descnbed the most valuable part 
of the child’s repertory of babbhng is given a predomincuice 
over the rest. The child develops a habit of responding to 
these particular sounds when he hears them. 
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Secondly, and this is perhaps even more important, the child’s 
response to adult spee^ by making his own sounds is a step 
on the way to the imitation of unfamiliar sound-groups 
But before we can describe this achievement we must con- 
sider two other features of the child’s behaviour at this third 
stage ; his response to intonational form, and the nse of 
“ delayed ” imitation. 

(ii) The Response to Intonational Form. — Response to into- 
national patterns occurs, as we have indicated, in the earlier 
two stages , markedly in Stage I and whenever the child 
IS stimulated to babble during Stage II. Now in Stage III 
it shows itself more frequently and more definitely The 
number of syllables, the stress pattern and the pitch pattern 
are all imitated As for the number of syllables and the stress 
pattern. Stem tells us (Appendix II, p 243) that at 0,7^ his 
daughter Hilde replied correctly to hd, to hdhd or to hdhdhdhd , 
and that his son Gunther at 0,8 responded equally well to a 
or to dd Hoyer’s son at 0,8 repeated add sung to him, while 
Pheyer’s son at 0,9 said dtd on heanng tatta Lonmer reports 
that a child Diane responded correctly at 0,10 either to hahaha 
or to hahahaha. In the case of K, I have no record of such 
an exact response as early as this, but at 1,0,6, when his 
mother several times said bubabn he rephed be bo on each 
occasion By 1,1,8 he was saying cbo in response to Peep-bo 
and three days later i:kiba in response to Peeky-bo (Appendix 
II, p 252). For a general statement we may recall here 
Guernsey’s summary of her observations of 200 children that 
mutation of a senes of two tones begins at 0,10 and of three 
at 1,0 ‘ 

As for the response to pitch, we have to distinguish here 
between the imitation of pitch in itself and the imitation of a 
pitch pattern Stem tells us (Appendix II, p 243) that 
when Hdde was 0,9 she would reply to her father’s high-pitched 
whistle with a similar high-pitched shnek This is the only 
instance that I have come across of the imitation of pitch 
itself before the end of the first year , and it would seem that 
Guernsey is right in maintaimng (SN 148) that this is very 
rare even throughout the second year. But we are here more 
concerned with imitation of the pattern of pitch, an achieve- 
ment of much greater importance in the development of 

> Stem KSp 83 , Hoyer LK 375 . Preyer MC 109 , Lonmer GR 47 . 
Gaemeey SN 146 
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language and although observations are very few we cannot 
doubt that this must persist from the first stage (see p 75) 
and now develop further Hoyer’s remark (LK 375) that his 
son at 0,8 repeated add sung to him, Stem’s (KSp 163) that 
all his three children at about 0,9 imitated intonation (Tonfall), 
and Preyer’s observation (MC 129) that at 1,5 his son imitated 
sung tones, all point in this direction 

The whole question of intonation in children’s speech is, as 
we have already noticed, extremely obscure In the absence 
of detailed observations one may hazard the suggestion that 
what happens at the stage we are now discussing is that first 
the adult’s speech evokes from the child intonational patterns 
of which he is already capable, and that he advances from 
these to the imitation of unfamihar patterns The increased 
attention to the forms of adult speech, ansing out of its growing 
instmmental function for the child, provides a fresh impetus 
for the working of that tendency to respond to speech by 
speech, which has been present from the outset of the child’s 
development And the closer imitation of intonational 
patterns fosters, of course, the instrumental use of conven- 
tional language 

(ill) Metalaha or Delayed Imttahon — This process, as we 
have said, now appears for the first time in the child’s develop- 
ment. He hears a word in a specific situation and does not 
respond imitatively at this moment. Later, in the absence 
of the auditory stimulus, he utters the previously heard sound 

As we have piomted out above, delayed imitation occurs 
whenever the child first uses a conventional word some time 
after having heard it Is this imitation ever perfectly “ mean- 
ingless ” ? Stem’s definition of metalalia (KSp 135) provides 
no answer , it is simply this “ imitation in which there is a 
period of latency between the stunulus and the reaction”. 
From his incidental remarks, however, it is clear that he 
regards the stimulus-word as normally having been under- 
stood ; this IS certainly the case m all the examples that he 
cites. The point is important — it illustrates once more the 
difficulty of attemptmg to isolate " imitation ” from the rest 
of linguistic behaviour. 

I think we must accept Stem’s imphed view that delayed 
imitation is never really meaningless. For even if the external 
conditions when the word is repeated are unhke those m which 
It was heard, the child will stiU tend to reinstate (or " remem- 
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ber”) these earlier conditions. In brief, this context of recalled 
conditions — which gives the word its meaning — will also aid the 
child’s repetition of it. 

What IS the nature of this persistent effect of an earlier 
heard word > Unfortunately a good deal of difficulty has been 
impxjrted mto the discussion of the subject by the use of the 
term “ emmagasinement ”, which since its introduction by 
Le Dantec in 1899 (MI 354) has been repeatedly adopted, for 
instance by Delacroix (LP 290) and those whom he cites, and 
by Lonmer (GR 43, 49) But it seems no more justifiable 
to speak of ‘‘ stonng-up ” in this than in any other case of 
reinstatement of a past expenence What is it that is stored, 
and where ^ 

A more helpful analysis is made by Guernsey (SN 164) , w'ho 
suggests that delayed imitation is most probably a combination 
of ‘‘ memory ” and of “ physiological perseveration ” Some 
form of “ memory ” there certainly is both in the case where 
the external conditions recur and the child supplies the sound, 
and in the case where the child apparently reinstates both the 
conditions and the sound 

The former case is the more obvious To take, for instance, 
an observation of Stem’s (KSp 135) , his daughter Hilde at 
1,10, having often heard Gute Nachl at bedtime without 
imitating it, now on the occasion in question said Nacht ! 
unprompted just as she was about to be taken to bed Here 
the expenence of the incomplete pattern of events was suffi- 
cient to evoke from the child a completing response 

Of the second kind of case we must be less certain — that in 
which the child utters a previously heard sound in the apparent 
absence of any of the accompanying conditions Thus Stem 
(KSp 136) cites an instance m which a French child of 1,3, a 
month after losing his Italian nurse, began to speak with 
somethmg of an Italian pronunciation Clearly, m a case 
hke this, one can never entirely exclude the jxissibility that 
some external circumstance served to evoke the sound from 
the child 

However, allowmg that cases of the second kind as well 
as of the first may occur, we now have to ask, how is it that the 
child, who in the original situation merely heard the sound 
without speaking, now speaks it ? This is the gap that 
Guernsey’s second factor, ‘‘ physiological perseveration ”, is 
no doubt meant to fill. It suggests that m some way the 
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original auditory stimulus leaves a persistent physiological 
effect, so that — since there is a tendency to respond to heard 
soun^ by speakmg — what was heard yesterday issues in 
speech to-day. 

But if we examine the case more closely we find it quite 
unnecessary to mvoke this new factor it is enough to accept 
the hypothesis that we tend to respond to hearing by speech. 
It comes to this that whenever a child hears a spoken 
sound, there is a tendency for him to speak,^ although fre- 
quently his utterance may be inhibited — as we have seen 
m discussing the facts of Stage II. Now, on a subsequent 
occasion, he either expenences a similar pattern of events or 
remstates the origin^ pattern . m both cases this rein- 
statement including a revival of the imphcit utterance which 
accompamed the ongmal experience. If the present incentive 
is strong enough, this imphcit utterance finds expression and 
the child breaks into speech. In a word, it is not that the 
child remembers heanng a sound which he now reproduces, 
but rather that he reinstates his total perception of the sound, 
this jjerception mcluding both the heanng of the sound and 
the implicit utterance of it 

How is it that delayed imitation does not appear until the 
present stage of the child’s development ? The answer is 
that it depends upon two features of the child’s growth which 
only appear in force towards the end of his first year his 
memory of spoken sounds, and the power to respond to human 
speech in its context of a pattern of events 

With regard to the former pomt, there are two ways of 
judging the child’s power of remembenng words — his utter- 
ance of them and his response to them. The evidence is not 
very plentiful but as summarised by C Buhler (KJ 103) 
from the work of Scupm, Stem and Valentme, it certainly 
shows that (in children of the class we are here considermg) 
the last part of the first year is the normal penod m which 
any delayed recall of the utterance of sounds or response to 
them appears 

With regard to the second pomt — the growth of the child’s 
power to respond to a word m relation to its setting — it is 
evident that metalaha may be regarded as a process exactly 

* Guernsey notices (SN 164) that frequently when a child heard a sound 
which he did not immediately imitate, he did not remain passive, but made 
" rudimentary movements " 
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But this does not mean, continues Alexander, that poetry 
is not bom of emotion , there is another source of affect 
which IS not only legitimate in art but indeed its distingmsh- 
ing feature. Following Chve Bell, he calls this " aesthetic 
emotion ” ; the dehght engendered by the act of aesthetic 
S5nnbohsation There is a joy in the manipulation of the 
material, and it is this joy — ^more than the emotion aroused by 
the original experience — ^which dnves the artist to creation, 
amd which he commumcates to some extent in his work of art 
(CP 310). 

Here is to be found one source of our delight in tragedy The 
pmnful quadities of the onginad expenence are not only trans- 
formed by the present remstatement, but also subordmated 
to the pleasure which anses m the course of the work of 
sjmiboli^tion, so that while we might shun the mere repetition 
of the actual expenence in itself, we find pleasure in the 
aesthetic symbohsation of it 

Presence of these Charactertshcs tn Babbhng — It may seem 
ludicrous to attempt to trace the presence of these features 
of the aesthetic use of language in the babbhng of an infant 
But their existence is certamly implied in all compansons made 
between babblmg and art To what extent, then, are these 
features actually to be found ? 

It is clear from our discussion in the earlier part of this 
chapter that they certainly exist in a mdunentary form in 
babbhng. Such differences as there are anse necessarily from 
the immatunty of the child Thus there is as yet no question 
of the sjmibolisation of expenence. there is only the expression 
of affect but in so far as in babbhng the child must partly 
revive bygone affective states when he repeats the sounds 
which once expressed them, we have the rudiments both of 
the reinstatement of an expenence and the symbolisation of 
it — the two aspects of the aesthetic process 

In both respects babbhng is rudimentary art. With regard 
to the expenence remstated we have seen that m babblmg the 
child may come not only to repeat sounds originally expressive 
of pleasant states — possibly because they were pleasant — but 
also sounds expressive of an unpleasant state. We find that 
m order to explain this latter fact we had to mvoke the hypo- 
thesis of “ mastery ” ; the problem is, at its own primitive 
level, exactly pjirallel to that of the nature of tragedy in 
dramatic art. The poet who makes the tragic verse of King 
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Lear an embodiment of human suffering is, at an unmeasurable 
distance, like the child who m a moment of play repeats his 
own cry of hunger 

Agam, we find a similar parallel when we compare the child’s 
attention to his sounds in babblmg with the artist’s attitude 
to the language he uses m s5mibolising experience. In some 
measure the sounds uttered m babblmg may still express the 
emotion which they ongmally expressed but undoubtedly 
this is subordmated to the emotion now present — the joy of 
babbhng, the joy of manipulating the material spoken 
sounds In a word, the affective attitude, “ aesthetic emotion ”, 
which Alexander finds pecuharly characteristic of the artist, 
we find present in a rudimentary form m the babblmg child. 

Thus even in this bnef companson it is evident that babbhng 
presents in a rudimentary form the features of the aesthetic use 
of language We must recognise therefore that there is much 
more than a vague general similanty between the two 
activities the child’s babbhng is actu^y the begmning of 
his aesthetic use of words , so that almost from the very outset 
the practical and the aesthetic functions of language develop 
side by side Thus there are twin impulses in the development 
of language in the child’s hfe on the one hand, the satisfac- 
tion of his primary needs, and, on the other, the satisfaction 
of aesthetic tendencies which, arising m the first instance out 
of his expression of these needs, soon become an independent 
activity 
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Imitation obviously plays an important part in the develop- 
ment of the child’s speech. But when we come to consider 
the nature of linguistic imitation, we find ourselves confronted 
with difficulties similar to those which encumber the discussion 
of babbling For studies of imitation are usually of a general 
character, in which hypotheses are formulated to embrace 
not only the wide range of imitation in human behaviour, but 
often also its features m animal behaviour 

Here we are concerned only with linguistic imitation, so 
that while we must take account of the light that is thrown 
on this particular activity by general studies of imitation, we 
must also be careful not to allow conceptions denved from them 
to take us beyond the facts as we find them In accordance 
with our general plan, we shall here attempt both to give an 
outhne of the actual course of events, and also to consider 
their theoretical implications 

One difficulty arises from the form of the available records 
Clearly, accounts of observations should necessarily begin at 
birth, in order to avoid the omission of any possibly relevant 
facts But the child’s earlier behaviour does not, as we shall 
see, obviously appear to be imitative, with the result that 
some observers, such as Preyer, concluding that imitation does 
not begin until towards the end of the first year, omit any 
earlier observations 

Evidently much depends upon our criterion of imitation 
If we accept as imitation only that fully-fledged activity in which 
one behaves in a fashion closely resembhng a m^el, it is 
certamly true that behaviour of this kind rarely occurs in the 
first eight or nme months of a child’s life. But on the other 
hand, it is equally true that the child, in his earhest months, 
will engage in behaviour which partly resembles that which he 
perceives at the moment ; and whatever name we may give 
to this behaviour it is essential to take account of it in order to 
70 
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see what relation it bears to the undoubted imitation which 
appears later 

This means that there are two ways in which children’s 
imitation is simpler than imitation m adult life. In the first 
place the young child imitates only simple activities, the adult 
more complex ones. But there is another and perhaps more 
fundamental difference imitation m mfancy is not merely 
imitation of simple activities, it is m itself rudimentary. That 
is to say, early imitation is only a primitive form of the con- 
duct to which we give the same name m adult behaviour • 
imitation itself develops In our particular study here we have 
to recognise that hnguistic imitation grows and changes while 
language itself grows, and m order to give an adequate account 
of its place in the behaviour of the infant, we must begm with 
the very first behaviour which in any way resembles mutation 

It IS also essential, as in the case of babbling, for us to be 
able to relate the child’s imitative behaviour to the rest of his 
hnguistic expenence at the same moment Even if imitation 
were an isolated phenomenon, this would still be necessary 
in order that its immediate function might be understood , but 
actually, as we shall show, what we mark off as imitation is very 
closely related at every stage to the general hnguistic behaviour 
of the child We therefore need records which show the child’s 
imitative responses m their contemporary settmg. 

The Data — As in the case of other speech activities, the 
records may be either statistical or mdividual The only 
statistical work I have come across is Guernsey’s study of 
vanous kinds of imitative behaviour, including language, in 
200 children of ages 0,2 to 1,9 In Appendix II, I have given 
fully all the mdividual records which I have been able to find 
and which are sufficiently complete to be of use — the work 
of Preyer, Stem, Hoyer, Guillaume and Valentme To these 
I have added my own observations of K. giving m all cases 
any available notes of the other concurrent hnguistic behaviour 
of the child. 

Three Stages of Development. — We shall see that these 
five records, together with the general conclusions of Guernsey’s 
statistical work, enable us to divide the progress of hnguistic 
imitation durmg the child’s first year into three broad stages : 

(I) First three or four months : the child responds to human 
utterance by makmg sounds. 

(II) A period of pause : at the outset of this penod there 
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seems to be a diminution, if not an entire cessation, of the vocal 
responses to speech typical of the first stage , then vocal 
responses gradually reappear. 

(Ill) After about 0,9 : the child's behaviour becomes more 
definitely marked by those features which are to characterise 
imitation during infancy and childhood 

This is simply a summary of the available observations, but 
— at first sight at any rate — it does not bear out either of the 
two main views of early imitation which till recently have held 
the field. On the one hand many writers, following Darwm, 
have mamtained that imitation does not begin until towards 
the end of the first year , on the other hand Stem, untd the 
last issue of his book, held that imitation begms m the third 
month and continues steadily from that point onwards 

But on closer examination we find that there is really a good 
deal of general support for the summary we have made As 
for our Stage I, it has never been demed that children two or 
three months old normally make some vocal responses to 
human speech, but only that these responses are imitation 
This doubt, first put forward by Darwin m 1877 (BI 290), 
has since been repeatedly expressed — by Preyer m 1882 
(MC 109), Baldwin m 1894 (MD 124), Ronjat in 1913 (DL 41), 
and Delacroix in 1924 (LP 275). 

But as we have already suggested, this is simply a question 
of the critenon of imitation. Of course, these early responses 
are not imitation of exactly the same kmd as we find later on. 
But they are unquestionably the rudimentary beginnings of 
imitation. There is a continuous development, as we shall 
show, from the child’s behaviour at this first stage right through 
to those later responses which all observers alike regard as 
imitation. The importance of considenng this early behaviour 
is recognised in the recent work of Stem, Hoyer, Guillaume and 
Valentine, who all begm their studies of imitation with the 
child’s first months. 

As for our St^e II, we shall later bring forward the evidence 
which justifies it. But this may be said here • until recently 
those who agreed with Stem that imitation begins in the child’s 
second or third month also held that it continued from that 
time onwards, though — to use Stem’s own word — only in a 
" sporadic ” fashion (KSp 151).* In the last edition of his 
book (1928) he has, however, altered his statement so that 
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now he stresses the suspension of imitation for some time 
after the earliest months (KSp 162) But in spite of this and 
the evidence which I have cited m Appendix II, no attention 
has hitherto been given to the existence of a penod of slacken- 
ing in the development of mutation 
Let us now consider m turn each of the three stages set out 
above. 


I 

Stage I {up to about 0,4) — During this, the first stage, the 
child definitely takes a step in the development of mutation — 
he responds to human speech by making sounds. We have 
seen (p 39) that one form of this kind of response may occur 
even as early as the first month, when the child cnes on hearmg 
another child cry And if the nature of this behaviour is not 
yet certain, and we may have to regard it merely as one instance 
of the child’s vocal expression of discomfort on hearing loud 
noises, there can be no question that in the second and third 
months children normally respond vocally to speech as speech 
— that is, as emanating from human beings At this tune, as 
we saw, the child’s vocal respionse to another child’s cry occurs 
more readily when he can see the cner than when he cannot 
(p 45) : and again — as Guernsey concluded from her survey 
of a group — the child’s vocal response to the adult human 
voice now becomes a marked feature of his behaviour (p. 41) 

Instances of these early vocal responses to adult speech occur 
in all the observations given in Appendix II, and three of their 
characteristics are to be noticed first, they most readily 
occur when the child is attentive to the speaker ; secondly, 
they are imitative in this sense, that the child’s utterance is 
specially evoked by hearmg adult speech , and thirdly, that 
this utterance consists of his own famihar sounds 

(1) The Importance of Attention to the Speaker . — It has often 
been observ^ that vocal responses to heard speech occur 
most readily if the adult smiles when speaking to the child. 
In my own observations I noted repeatedly that unless I 
smiled and caught the child’s eye while speaking, I obtamed 
no response at all from him. Again, Hoyer tells us (Appendix 
II, p. 244, entry 0,1,24), that his son’s vocal response was first 
aroused by adult speech when this was accompamed by a smile. 
And Valentine makes the pomt, throughout his discussion of 
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imitation in infants (PI), that it depends on the child’s interest 
in the person before him. Finally, Guernsey (SN 121), sum- 
marising her own observations of vocal and other imitation in 
200 children, and reviewing the literature, agrees with Pills- 
bury that imitative behaviour is to be regarded as one of 
the charactenstic accompaniments of attention , she' points 
out that the responses of a chdd to speech in his second or 
third month are brief, precisely because his attention is 
rudimentaiy. 

All this suggests that while m his first month the child’s 
vocal responses to crying may be no more than a simple reac- 
tion to a loud noise, certamly this is no longer true of his 
responses either to infants or adults in his second and third 
months At this time he responds much more readily when 
his attention is attracted to the speaker 

(11) The Effect of the Human Votce — Next we have to notice 
that even at this early stage the human voice already seems 
to have a special power of evoking speech from the child 
Many vaned stimuli, of course, tend to rouse him to vocal 
expression, but the human voice is more effective than any 
other This is accepted as a fundamental fact by Stem 
(KSp 160) 

W^en does this special effect of heard speech first appear ? 
We have noticed above that we cannot yet be sure whether 
in a child’s first month the cry of another child is more effective 
than other harsh noises m evoking a responsive cry. But 
even on the most cautious view there cannot be any doubt 
that m the child’s second or third month he responds vocally 
to an adult voice. On page 41 we have already given some 
instances of this — the observations made by Hoyer, Guillaume, 
Stem and Buhler between the seventh and the eleventh weeks 
It IS also strikingly illustrated in another way m the expen- 
ment made by Valentine with a child in his fifth week (Appen- 
dix II, p. 247, entry 0,1,2) Here, at a moment when the 
child was already makmg sounds, the adult intervened and 
spoke to him, with the result that the child’s sounds imme- 
diately became more frequent It so happens that I myself, 
before the pubhcation of Valentine’s work and in ignorance 
of it, earned out the same experiment with K when he was 
10 weeks old (Appendix II, p 249, entry 0,2,19) . results 
it will be seen are similar. 

(m) The Form of the Child’s Response . — We next have to 
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ask how far the child’s response resembles the sounds which 
he hears , and on this point agam some observers are in no 
doubt they agree with Stem (KSp 15, 161) that if the adult 
makes a sound chosen from the child's repertory, the latter 
will respond with an exactly similar sound 

Further, this would appear to be tme both of mtonational 
and of phonetic form. Intonation, as we have said before, is 
rarely recorded ; but we do happen to have a few incidental 
observations of children’s mtonation m responding to speech 
Hoyer, for instance, tells us (LK 377) that from the outset 
his son's imitative responses were charactensed by the correct 
intonation and stress , C Buhler (KJ 42) that her daughter’s 
re re at 0,2,18 was spoken with exactly the same mtonation 
as her own , and GuUlaume also notes particularly of his son 
(Appendix II, page 246), that at 0,3,24, and agam at 0,3,30 
and 0,4,10, the child’s intonation was rather like his mother’s 
as she spoke or sang to hun 

For similanty of phonetic form we have the testimony of 
Stem (at o,2j), Valentine (on the 38th and 39th days), Hoyer 
(at 0,2), C Buhler (at 0,2,18), and Gmllaume (at 0,2,11, at 
0,4 and at 0,5) , see Appendix II 

But against all this it must be also pointed out that some- 
times the child’s responses resemble what he hears neither m 
intonation nor in phonetic form In my own case, being 
particularly interested in this point from Stem’s account, I 
was somewhat disconcerted to find repeatedly that the child K 
responded by making a sound only very slightly similar to my 
rendering of one of his For instance, at 0,3,12, when I said 
gu, which he had been saying for some time past, he answered 
very definitely ile. When therefore I came across Guillaume’s 
work, I was strongly impressed by his remark (IE 43, 44) that 
he often failed, in the early months, to obtam from his two 
children a sound at all smiilar to the one which he had bor- 
rowed from their repertory Further, this was exactly the 
experience of Valentine in observmg those three of his children 
who made some vocal response to speech m their second 
month (PI 109). It would appear, then, that we are able to 
accept Stem’s statement only m these modified terms that 
the child’s vocal response to adult speech m his earliest months 
consists of his own famihar sounds ; when he hears a sound 
drawn from his own repertory, his response may occasionally 
resemble it iil intonational and phonetic form. 
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The Nature of these Responses. — ^Having descnbed these 
responses as occurring when the child is attentive to a speaker 
and consisting of his own familiar sounds, we have next to ask 
how they arise 

It is evident that they are only to be understood if taken m 
relation to the rest of the child’s linguistic behaviour that is, 
his own speech and his response to the speech of others. 
Looked at in this way these early imitative responses may be 
regarded as a special case where two kmds of behaviour happen 
to comcide — the child responds to speech, and his response 
consists of speaking But we must not forget that the child’s 
speech at this tune is of two kmds — expression and babbhng 
How is it likely to come about in these two kinds of speech 
that the child shall speak when he is spoken to, and also that 
what he says shall sometimes resemble what he hears 

Three explanations appear to be current first, that there 
IS an mnate tendency for the child to respond to speech by 
speech , secondly, that the child responds by expression to 
expression , and thirdly, that vocal responses to speech arise 
from mtervention of the adult into the child’s activity of 
babbhng We shall try to show that in the light of the 
evidence at present available none of these three hypotheses 
can defimtely be rejected , that all three factors indeed seem 
to be present to some extent. 

(i) The Innate Tendency to respond Vocally to Speech — 
There is a general belief in the existence of this mnate tendency, 
usually coupled with the qualification that it takes some time 
to mature. Some writers — for instance, Marichelle and Dela- 
croix — suggest that physiologically the Organs of speech and 
hearmg function m a parallel fcishion ; others — for instance. 
Stem — postulate an instinct of imitation ; while a third group 
— for mstance, Guillaume, Koffka and McDougall — reject the 
notion of a specific instinct m favour of what the last-neimed 
calls an impulse to respond to sounds by some vocal utter- 
ance ^ 

On the other hand, there are a number of wnters — particu- 
larly m America, where the influence of Baldwin is still strong 
— who deny the existence of any mnate tendency of this kmd. 
Perhaps the best exponent of this view is Allport But, as 
we shall show later (p. 8o), the facts of babbhng, at any rate, 

> Le Dantec MI 279 ; Manchelle RA 786 , Delacroix LP 294 ; Stem 
KSp 321 , Kofika GM 330 , Guillaume IE 33-6 , McDovgaU OP 175. 
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demand that we shall accept the existence both of an innate 
tendency and of subsequent trainmg. 

In adopting the h5q)othesis that the mere perception of the 
human voice is naturally a stimulus to the production of 
sounds, we must however remember that the situation is never 
isolated m this way. Soon the three mam functions of 
language for the child begm to develop — he responds to the 
expression of others, he expresses himself, and he babbles. 
Thus while the tendency persists for him to respond to speech 
by speech, it is these other factors which deterimne how far 
what he says shall resemble what he hears, 

(ii) The Expressive Response to Expression — We discussed m 
Chapter IV, page 41, the fact that the child m his second 
month will normally be found responding expressively to the 
expressions of others, although we cannot estunate how far 
thi IS the manifestation of an mnate tendency, and how far 
due to training These expressive responses form one of the 
mam conditions in which imitation arises , for it is when the 
child IS attending to the speaker that his vocal response most 
frequently occurs 

We can trace the occurrence of these responses m the records 
of Hoyer and of Guillaume, part of which have already been 
cited m Chapter IV (pp 39-40). In Hoyer’s case we noticed 
that by the seventh week the child had begun to smile m 
response to an adult voice , to this we can now add that 
next day, on heanng a voice he spoke as well as smiled, while 
a week later he had begun to make sounds similar to those that 
he heard, if they were drawn from his own repertory (Appen- 
dix II, p 244) 

Guillaume’s records of his daughter give us a similar series ; 
though not so detailed as those of his son (Appendix II, p 245) 
they show more clearly the relation between the child’s vocal 
responses and his other responses to human beings. To com- 
plete the account given m Chapter IV (p 40) which traced 
the development of this child as far as the occurrence of smiles 
m response to a voice, we can now add further incidental 
observations scattered up and down Guillaume’s book (IE 
33. 44. 185) 

At 2 days The child smiled after feeding. 

From 2nd to the g/A day She smiled on various occasions, but 
never on seeing or heanng another person. 
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On 9/A day: She smiled on seeing, and heanng the voice of, 
a familiar person, but only after feeding. 

On 23rd day • She smiled on bemg spoken to by a famihar 
person, this tune before feedmg. 

On 2'jth day • She smiled regularly at the sight of father, mother 
or brother 

At I month 12 days • She smiled on hearing the voice of any of 
these famihar persons. 

At 2 months • She responded to the voice of familiar persons 
by movements as well as by smilmg 

At 2 months 13 days She responded m these ways to a famihar 
voice, even when she could not see the speaker 

At 2 months 15 days She spoke m response to her father’s 
voice, carrymg on a “ dialogue ” with him. 

Now by the time a child reaches the end of such a senes, 
we may reasonably say he is beginning to imitate — he cames 
on a " dialogue” with an adult But at what point in this 
senes does his speech cease to be expression, or the response 
to expression, and become imitation? In Hoyer’s case, for 
instance, the child had been gurghng as expressive of his 
satisfaction since the age of 0,1,20 , he had been making some 
positive response to a heard voice since his fourth week , at 
0,2,0 it happened that the two events comcided — he spoke in 
response to speech It is clear that although this may be 
called the child’s expressive vocal response to heard speech, 
it may also be called rudimentary imitation and is, as we shall 
show, one source of later complete imitation 

This early vocal response to speech will appear to be imita- 
tion, and provide the conditions for the further development 
of mutation, in so far as the child’s own expressive sounds re- 
semble the sounds that he hears Later, with the entrance 
of conditions that we shall subsequently descnbe, this will 
frequently occur ; it is likely to be less frequent at the stage 
we are now considering. For the child’s response to speech is 
— as we have seen in Chapter IV — partly a primary response 
and partly subject to traming thus at the age of three months 
he wU reply positively to a friendly tone, with the appearance 
of imitation ; but he will also reply positively to many angry 
tones, and may fail to reply at all to speech which is not 
affectively toned (see pp. 44 and 45). In these last two cases 
imitation will appear to be absent. 

It is not surprising then that any observer, whose cntenon 
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of imitation is a frequent vocal response resembling what is 
heard, should hesitate — as many since Preyer have done — 
to regard these early responses as imitation But ]ust as we 
cannot draw a clear hne between the occurrence of a “ dia- 
logue ” and the child’s earlier vocal response to a smile, so we 
shall find that later fully-fledged inutation develops directly 
out of these “ dialogues 

(m) The Effect of Babbling — ^We come now to the third 
condition under which the child’s vocal response to speech 
may occur — the intervention of an adult mto the child's 
babbling. This is the commonest of observations, and the 
accepted view is that it is due to associations set up in the 
course of such interventions It is, m fact, Baldwin’s view, 
based up>on his hypothesis of “ Circular Reaction ” (MD 126, 
249), and there are few wnters on children’s imitation who do 
not accept this pnnciple m one form or another. We find it 
in Bekhterev, Stem, McDougall, KofiEka, Guillaume and 
Allport, who is followed by Lonmer and Markey.^ In the 
course of repetitive babbhng, a pattern of alternating heanng 
and utterance is set up ; if an adult repeatedly imitates one 
of a child’s own sounds while he is babbhng, the heard sound 
becomes a part of the pattern of alternation, so that ultimately 
it remains effective m evoking speech which may resemble 
the stimulus both in phonetic and in intonational form 

But it IS important to notice that several wnters — Stem, 
McDougall, Koffka and GuiUaume — ^have found it necessary 
to supplement Baldwin’s pnnciple by accepting at the same 
time the pnnciple of a general tendency to respond to speech 
by speech. Of these only Guillaume and Koffka make it clear 
that they recognise the inadequacy of Baldwin’s view to explain 
the facts. Guillaume (IE 39) tells us that the process cannot 
be that the mere auditory memory of one of the child’s own 
sounds is of itself automatically effective m evokmg a similar 
sound — there must be an incentive to produce it ; while 
Koffka (GM 329) urges the importance of the facts which show 
that there is an mnate tendency, pnor to any traimng, to 
respond to speech by speech. 

These two wnters base their cnticism upon general con- 
siderations ; but I do not think, that it heis been shown before 

» Bekhterev PO 220 , Stern KSp 161 . McDougaU OP 175 , Koffka GM 
329 , Guillaume 1£ 38 , Allport SP 1^ , Lonmer GR 42, 45 , Markey 
SP 32 
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that the actually observed facts of early babbling and mutation 
demand that B^dwm’s principle shall be modified and supple- 
mented. Accordmg to him. Ae child, having uttered a sound 
such as ha repeatedly in babblmg, will have formed an associa- 
tive connection between the sensation of hearing the sound 
and the movements of sa)dng it. Then an adult says ba ; the 
sensation of heauing this chimes in with the child’s auditory 
memory of his own soimd ha and he makes this sound. But 
how does this explain the fact mentioned above (p. 75) and 
noticed by such observers as Guillaume and Valentme, that 
the child often responds with a different sound ’ When, for 
instance, I said gu very carefully to K (imitating one of his 
commonest babblmg sounds) he replied with Ae, certainly 
one of his familiar sounds, but nothing like the one spoken 
by me. 

To explain this on Baldwin’s hnes we must assume that the 
sound of my word gu chimed in with the auditory memory of 
the child’s own word Ae, and was “ confused ” with it suffi- 
ciently to evoke the utterance Ac — which seems very im- 
probable. This IS the weak spot in Baldwm’s theory. Our 
only alternative is to recognise that the heanng of the adult 
word can merely stimulate the child to the utterance of his 
own babblmg sounds, and that from this the child may become 
tramed to respond with a particular sound to a particular heard 
sound. Baldwm’s hypothesis is certainly valuable, so long 
as we couple it with the fundamental assumption that the 
child tends to reply to speech by speech On this view we 
could explam the observed facts as follows an adult says 
gn, thereby mciting the child to make a sound, which — 
because it is uttered m a state of comfort — is hkely to be one 
of his babbling sounds, for instance Ae. Then it is the heanng 
of this sound — the child’s own — which may set in motion a 
train of babbling, so that the child repeats Ae several times. 
Instances of this stimulation of a tram of babblmg by an 
adult word are common enough. I have already cited one 
from Valentme's record and one from my own (see Appendix II, 
pp. 247 and 249). Now if an mcident such as we have just 
d^nbed were to happen frequently, it is evident that a 
process of trairung might take place — as Baldwm suggests — 
so that the particular adult sound gu would become the stimu- 
lus to the child's particular sound Ae. 

But could this ever be called imitation ? It nught cer- 
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tainly be called this by an observer who, making guttural 
crooning noises rather hke the child’s customary babble, received 
somewhat similar noises in return Or, even if a stncter 
cntenon were demanded, there will often be some appearance 
of imitation because at this stage the child’s repertory m 
babbling is comparatively limited, so that the child’s response 
must sometimes coincide with the sound which the adult 
has chosen from the child’s own repertory And, a coincidence 
of this kmd having occurred, any adult who set himself to make 
it the beginning of training might well succeed in establishing 
a regular response by the child of a particular sound on hearing 
this sound uttered 

Thus it IS extremely doubtful whether a view which relies 
entirely upon Baldwin’s theory as an explanation of the effect 
of the adult’s intervention into the child’s babbling is tenable ; 
and this is a criticism which may be made of Allport (SP 183) 
and those, such as Lorimer (GR 42, 45) and Markey (SP 32), 
who follow him closely Allport does, indeed, say that the 
process as he describes it is hypothetical, and — although he 
presents it in physiological terms — even adds that “ precise 
physiological data are wanting”. 

All the observations go to show that the child is very far 
from behaving with machine-like regularity Once again 
then it IS not surpnsing that careful observers such as Preyer 
have refused to admit the existence of imitation at this stage 
And once again we are bound to say that if fully-fledged imita- 
tion IS certainly absent, the beginnings of imitation, and the 
conditions out of which its later developments spring, are 
certamly present 

From what has been said in the present section, it would 
seem that at the stage we are now considenng three factors 
may combine to determine the child’s vocal response to speech . 
the pnmaiy stimulus-effect of a heard voice, the expressive 
response to expressive spieech, and the effect of an adult’s 
intervention into the child’s activity of babbhng But it is 
important to notice that as the child develops, probably none 
of these factors alone remains powerful enough to bring about 
a vocal response This is illustrated by an observation of 
my own, given in Appendix II, pp. 249-50 Stem (KSp 133) 
and Guillaume (IE 57) mention that the sight of a speaker’s 
lips moving silently as in speech may evoke a vocal response 
from the child \\^at happened m the case of K was this 
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at 0,2,20 I noticed that he would not respond vocally either 
to my smile or my voice alone, but only to a combination of 
both And again at 0,3,12 when I said gu without smilmg, 
he did not respond ; nor did he when I smiled without speaking 
or making any hp-movement But when I both moved my 
lips and smiled he said ilE. This suggests that the child’s 
vocal response was aroused not by facial expression (the 
smile) alone, nor by vocal expression alone, nor by my voice 
as a primary sense-stimulus alone, but to a combination of 
facial expression and vocal expression, even if this were 
presented merely as a movement of the lips 

In addition to these two factors, the intervention of the 
adult into the child’s activity of babbling would also play its 
part in this way it would help to maintain the identity of 
his response through training Together then the three factors 
would tend ultimately to bring about vocal imitation 
Summary of Stage I — From this discussion the following 
statement may be made of the probable character of the begin- 
nmg of vocal imitation 

1 Dunng his first three or four months the child responds 
positively to adult speech, making one of his own familiar 
sounds The factors present seem to be 

(I) The pnmary stimulus-effect of heard speech 

(II) Expression heard speech, as uttered by a smiling 
fnendly person, arouses a state of pleasure, which is expressed 
by charactenstic expressive sounds 

(ill) Babbling heard speech becomes, as a result of 
trainmg, effective m evoking the child’s own familiar bab- 
bhng sounds 

2 There will probably not be at this stage any but a broad 
Eimilanty between what the child hears and what he says in 
response, 

3 The three factors above mentioned together determine 
the nature of the response at this stage, as well as the subse- 
quent development of closer imitation 

II 

Stage II . — This is a period dunng which there seems to be 
a diminution, if not an entire cessation, of the vocal responses 
charactenstic of the first stage. 

This penod of pause is clearly illustrated in the records 
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given in Appendix II of the five children observed throughout 
their first year In the case of Hdde Stem the penod lasted 
from the age of 2f months to ']\ months . m Hoyer’s son from 
the age of 2 months imtil 8 months i| weeks ; in Guillaume’s 
son from 0,2,23 until some time towards the end of the yecir . 
m Valentme’s son apparently from 0,1,9 until 0,6,0 , and m 
K from 0,3,12 until 1,0. There are, it would seem, individual 
differences m the rate of development, but m all five cases the 
charactenstic behaviour of the earliest months is followed 
by a penod dunng which vocal response to speech ceases 
altogether or occurs only rarely. We shall show later that the 
marked recurrence of imitation usually appears some time 
after the ninth month 

It IS only recently that any attention has been given to this 
penod of slackening, although observations showing its exist- 
ence have long been known Darwm, as we should expect, 
missed nothmg , m his observations made m 1840 and pub- 
lished in 1877 he tells us (BI 290) that after some doubtfully 
imitative responses m his son’s fourth month, no further 
imitation occurred until the tenth This observation was 
exactly corroborated by Preyer in 1882 (MC 109) , but Stem, 
writing in 1907 (KSp 151), speaks of the sporadic occurrence 
of imitative responses from the third month nght through the 
first year It is not until the revised fourth edition of his 
work, 1928 (KSp 162), that he stresses the lapse of mutation 
durmg a penod extending from the third until the eighth 
month In the meantime Guillaume (IE 36) had drawn 
attention to the fact that vocal imitation after the fifth month 
is rare, appearmg in force only towards the end of the year. 
But the value of his discussion is dimmished by his refill to 
recognise that the child’s frequent vocal responses to speech 
before the fifth month are mutative m nature, so that our 
second stage appears m his account not so much a pause as 
the rare mdimentary begmnings of imitation 

But this will not do, because m accordance with such 
observers as Stem, Hoyer and Guernsey, we must take mto 
account imitation m those earlier vocal responses which 
Guillaume himself has observed, but dismissed as “ excep- 
tional ’ ’ . 

Imitation and the Growth of Meaning — Our problem, in 
fact, is to explain how it is that these earlier responses lapse, 
and this seems inexphcable, so long as we take imitation as 
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an isolated activity, apart from the rest of the child’s lin- 
guistic behaviour. But if, as before, we continue to observe 
his vocal responses to speech m relation to his general develop- 
ment, we certainly do not find that these responses merely 
cease , what happens is that they are mostly replaced by 
behaviour of a different kind. The child, in fact, begins to 
respond to the meamng of what he hears ; there is a corre- 
spondmg inhibition of simple vocal responses to heard speech * 
We have already seen that a development of this kind takes 
place, within the chQd’s first two months, in his responses to 
other children’s cnes , a similar change accounts for the 
inhibition of simple vocal responses to adult speech 

Let us notice, for instance, what occurred in the case of K 
during a couple of months, as given in Appendix II, pages 

249-51. 

At 0.2,16-24 ■ Considerable vocal response to the voice of his 
father, when the latter attracts the child’s attention by snuluig 
while speaking 

No response to voice of his father out of sight 
At 0,3,12 Observation similar to above 
At 0,3,22 For the first tune the crying child responds positively 
to the voice of his father out of sight, by ceastng to cry 
At 0,4,2 Very mfrequent vocal response to voice of his father, 
even when the latter attracts the child’s attention by smiling 
while speakmg 

Marked voc^ response to presence of his mother, mainly when 
he IS m a state of need. But no vocal response to mere presence 
of his father. 

At 0,4,4-26 • As m previous two entries 
At 0,5,4 • No vocal response to voice of his mother when he is 
in a state of comfort, and she attracts his attention by smilmg 

In two months, then, this child’s vocal responses to the 
mere hearing of speech have become extremely rare instead 
of frequent ; while at the same time both his own articulate 
utterance and his responses to speech have become more 
meaningful. They have become meanmgful in a special way • 
by being linked up with the presence of particular persons. 
As we see m the entry at 0,4,2, the appearance of the child's 


given to me m a remark added by Stem to the 4th edition of KSp (p 135) 
He pomts out that the child’s mterest in meanmg may sometlm ’ 
inhibit imitation 
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mother now evokes a specific utterance E s E, at a time when 
he IS in need , it is therefore less likely that her words, when 
he IS not in a state of need, will arouse any merely “ imitative ” 
response (0,5,4). I" the same way, the entry at 0,3,22 shows 
the child respondmg for the first tune to his father’s voice in 
the absence of the speaker , soon after this (0:4,2) the child 
tends to respond less frequently to his father’s words when 
these are spoken for the mere purpose of secunng mutation. 

This change m the child’s response to speech is seen very 
clearly if we compare the entry at 0,3,12 with that at 0,4,2 
or any that follow (see Appendix II, p. 250). In the first case, 
the child usually responded to a smile by smiling, and to 
speech uttered with a smile by speaking. By 0,4,2 the picture 
had changed , the child responded to simling m one of two ways, 
either by smilmg or neutrally, that is, although his attention 
was held, he made neither a positive nor a negative response. 
My note runs, " Sometimes he remains stohdly lookmg at the 
speaker without any other response ” In the same way, his 
response to speech accompanied by a smile was now either 
a smile or neutral , very rarely did he respond vocally. At 
0,4,18, I noted, “ When he makes a vocal response, there is 
not much resemblance to the word spioken to him ; and then 
it is not certam that it has merely b^n aroused by the stimu- 
lus, for repetition often fails to bnng forth the response ” 
In other words, the child’s response had no longer the character 
of the simple arousal of speech by the heanng of speech , it 
was becoming much more defimtely an expression of the effect 
of this speech upon him ; he was begmiung to respond more 
certainly to its meaning — mamly, its affective quahty. 

In considermg vocal imitation, we must in fact constantly 
bear in mind that it is pecuharly different from all other 
imitation in that it is imitation of speech an activity, that 
is, which has a symbohcal function m the hfe of the adult 
speaker, and already possesses some rudiments of this func- 
tion, in the hfe of the hstening child. And although the 
child may find a meaning in what he hears very different from 
the meaning intended % the speaker, nevertheless it is a 
meaning ; and it is the increasing preoccupation with this 
meaning which bnngs with it a lapse of the purely mutative 
responses which we are able to observe m the earhest months. 

The course of progress of vocal mutation is, mdeed, an 
exact reflection of the development of the child’s responses 
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to the meaning of adult language, as shown for instance in 
the work of Buhler and Hetzer to which we have already 
referred (p 45). We have seen that after about the fourth 
month imitative responses become rare ; while Buhler and 
Hetzer show that it is about this very same time that the child 
begms to respond to speech no longer m a uniform positive 
fashion, but in relation to its affective quality Thus we 
caimot resist the conclusion that the lapse of imitative 
responses is only another way of looking at the fact that the 
child is commg to respond to the meaning of the speech that 
he hears. 

It is evident that the development of discrimination will 
inevitably diminish the possible scope for the occurrence of the 
simple primary response to speech by speech The mere 
growth of neutral responses will in itself of course lessen the 
possible number of imitative responses On the other hand, 
the discnmmation, by a positive or negative response, between 
positively and negatively toned speech, might at first sight 
appear to increase the semblance of imitation, were it not for 
the fact that at the same time the child's utterance is becoming 
more defined in its articulation In this way the difference 
between what he utters and what he has heard becomes more 
apparent So long as he responds to all that he hears by 
somewhat inarticulate positive noises, we may be ready to 
take them as imitation , but this identification becomes less 
possible as both his comfort-sounds develop their own dis- 
tinctive features, and as his discomfort-cnes, already well- 
developed, enter as a response to negatively- toned speech 

Effects of the Growth of Meaning — ^The growth of meaning 
in heard speech will have its effect upon each of the three 
tendencies mentioned in our discussion of Stage I first, the 
innate dependence of utterance upon hearing , secondly, the 
child’s expressive response to utterance ; and thirdly, the 
entrance of adult speech as a stimulus withm the course of a 
repetitive chain of babbhng. 

The mere dependence of uttered speech upon heard speech 
will obviously be greatly affected by the growth of meanmg 
in the latter. We might even say that this dependence dies 
out after Stage I, were it not that it reappears m the subse- 
quent period. Stage III, particularly in the form of “ delayed 
imitation ” (see p. 95) It seems more reasonable to say 
then that in Stage II the dependence of speech upon hearmg 
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falls into abeyance, or at least is obscured , for while the child 
will still tend to respond to speech by speech, what he says 
will be determined more and more by the meanmg of what 
he hears, by its accompanying circumstances The child’s 
utterance, as I have said above in my observation of K at 
0,4,18 (p 85), will no longer appear to be automatically 
stimulated by the mere occurrence of an adult word, but will 
begin to be a reply or meaningful response to it 

The child’s expressive response to utterance wiU also 
evidently be affected by the growth of meanmg in both what 
he says and what he hears The result is a dimmution of 
apparent imitation both when we speak expressively to the 
child and when we address ourselves to secure his mutation 
In the former case, the tendency does, of course, persist , if 
the child’s mother spieaks to him in a caressmg tone of voice, 
he will continue to respond by making comfort-sounds But 
this response becomes less inevitable as he learns to respond 
not simply to the affective character of speech, but to speech 
in a context of circumstances , thus his response may be 
inhibited where his own state or the context is unfavourable 
Further, his response, when it does occur, is now less hkely 
to be vocal, for his own utterance is also becoming more 
definitely linked up with specific situations As a result he 
will certainly appear to be less imitative, on the whole, when 
he IS simply being spoken to 

In the same way, he will respond less frequently when we 
address ourselves to secure mutation from hun For as 
heard speech comes to acquire meamng from its context, it 
will become progressively meaningless m the absence of such 
a context When we speak to him in order that he may 
imitate, the situation is a pecuhar one both m intonation and 
in gesture, and the child’s response — ^which might be forth- 
coming in a " meaningful ” context — is inhibited Thus 
again he seems to be less imitative 

Finally, the effect of the adult voice upon a repetitive 
chain of babbhng will also be influenced by the growth of 
meamng in heard speech For if an adult happens to sjieak 
in a manner that has begun to be meamngful for the child, the 
latter will respond to this either expressively or neutrally, 
according to circumstances If, on the other hand, the adult 
deliberately utters a sound from the child’s own repertory m 
order to arouse a cham of babbhng, there may be no result, 
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simply because the child by now tends to inhibit responses 
to meamngless speech Nevertheless, as Guillaume found 
(IE 45), throughout this period of Stage II, the adult voice 
does occasionally set going a cham of babbhng This will 
occur either when the child is actually babbhng or, we must 
suppose, is m a state conducive to play. For in babbhng the 
child IS not concerned with the meaning of what he says — 
the stream flows on in an automatic self-maintained fashion 
If now, while the child’s attention is withdrawn from concern 
with meaning, a sound from without drops into the stream of 
his utterance, the effect may still be seen m an increased 
flow of babbhng. And even if he is not actually babbling, but 
yet m the nght mood, the hearmg of one of his famihar babbled 
words may cause him to speak it 

Thus, while the growth of meaning in both heard and 
uttered speech operates now m an inhibitory fashion upon all 
three factors which have tended to produce imitative responses, 
It does not entirely abolish these responses They occur 
sporadically, though to a diminished extent, throughout this 
period, which we have named Stage II It is only when the 
child becomes aware of th6 activity of imitation in itself that 
this activity becomes frequent once more , this is the next 
stage 


III 

Stage III (from about 0,9 onwards) — ^We have placed the 
begmmng of the third stage dunng the tenth month, as an 
intermediate pomt among the varying estimates of the different 
observers Their records show that about this time certain 
marked changes occur m the frequency and the nature of the 
child’s imitative responses These changes are 

(l) A readier imitation of sounds drawn from the child’s 
own vocabulary 

(11) The more certain imitation of intonational form. 

(m) The appearance of delayed imitation 

(iv) The more definite imitation — perhaps the first imita- 
tion — of sound-groups new to the child 

(v) The development of “echolaha”. 

T^ earhest time for the begmnmg of this third stage of 
quickened mutation is that given by Guernsey, who tells us 
(SN 146) that imitation of unfamiliar words begins at 0,7. 
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while delayed imitation occurs not before o.SJ (SN 165). 
Stem’s observations of his daughter, as given m Appendix II 
(p 243), show the penod of quickened mutation cis beginning 
with the eighth month, and he records (KSp 82) a similar 
observation of his son In the case of Hoyer’s son (Appendix 
II, p 244) the third period does not begm until the nmth 
month , while in the case of K, I did not observe the recurrence 
of frequent imitation until 1,0, an observation which agrees 
with GuiUaume’s general statement (IE 36) that imitation 
appears m force towards the end of the child’s first year. 

Clearly it is not possible to fix the begmnmg of this third 
stage with any certamty , somethmg perhaps depends on 
individual differences among children, somethmg ^o upon 
the judgment of the observer. It is interesting to notice that 
the result of systematic expenment, such as that of Guernsey, 
tends to put the date a good deal earher than it is found to ^ 
by non-expenmental observation , this suggests that while 
normally the child does not manifest a quickening of hnguistic 
imitation until towards the end of his first year, the developi- 
ment may be hastened if he is stimulated by an adult. 

Of the five characteristics we have mentioned above, three 
— the readier imitation of sounds drawn from the child’s own 
repertory, of intonational form, and of new sounds — are illus- 
trated m Appendix II in the records of Stem, Hoyer and 
myself In none of these three cases, however, do we find 
any special mention of delayed imitation or of echolaha 
The former is recorded by Guernsey (SN 165) as generally 
appeanng at o,8J and by Valentine (PI 115) as occurrmg m 
the case of his child Y after 1,0 But apart from any special 
observation, it is clear that delayed imitation enters whenever 
a child first uses a conventional word some tune after havmg 
heard it , so that we can mclude here Stem’s observation 
(KSp 18) of Hilde sa5nng dtdda at o.ioj on hearing the clock 
tick, as well as my own observation of K saying nana at 
1,1,8 on seeing the maid (see Appendix IV, p 302) 

As for the fifth charactenstic — echolaha — this is mentioned 
by Preyer (MC 113) as occumng m his son’s thirteenth month, 
and by Stem (KSp 163) and Gmllaume (IE 37) as generally 
appeanng towards the end of the first year 

How is it that these five charactenstics appear together in 
a marked form at about this same time ? 

The Growth of Awareness. — h simple answer would be that, 
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as the months pass by, the child’s auditory perception becomes 
mcreasmgly refined he learns to distinguish more effectively 
between one sound and another, and — under the mcentives 
which we have noticed as present at the first stage — he comes 
to imitate more accurately But this, though true, is only 
one part of the story. As we have seen in Chapter IV, the 
child’s mam advance in the auditory perception of speech 
IS that he learns to apprehend it in relation to its accompanying 
conditions, that is, he comes to respond to its meaning 

Once more, then, we must look for the explanation of changes 
in imitation m the general development of the child’s linguistic 
behaviour, as well as in the special development of imitation 
itself. And the point that strikes the observer at once is that 
this very penod, the last quarter of the child’s first year, is 
precisely the time when he makes his first real advance in the 
use of conventional language , that is, he begins to utter and 
respond to specific adult words as referring to specific circum- 
stances Postponing our survey of this important change 
until the next section, we have here to notice how it is reflected 
in the special behaviour which we call imitation 

The child begins to be aware that specific words, whether 
spoken or heard, are followed by specific sequels, so that he 
can secure satisfaction by speaking a given word in given 
circumstances, or, on the other hand, by behaving in a given 
way m response to a given word This growth of the instru- 
mental use of words brings with it two important effects on 
the child’s imitative behaviour he pays closer attention to 
the forms of words because they are used instrumentally 
for him and by him, and he becomes aware of imitation as an 
activity in itself 

In the first place, it is clear that the attempt to use and 
understand conventional words will bring about a closer imita- 
tion of them The child, as we show in the chapters which 
follow, tends at first to use his own primitive forms and to 
advance from these to the forms used by the adults around 
him As he begins his attempts upon conventional language, 
the influence of this adult environment will be exercised very 
powerfully upon him Sometimes the difference between 
the child’s own form and the adult word which he intends to 
use will be so great that he is simply not understood ; then he 
must either give up his attempt or imitate the model more 
accurately. At other times, when he is maccurate but yet 
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intelligible, an adult will help him by supplying the correct 
form at the moment of respondmg to the child’s demands 
Throughout his development, the mfluence of society will be 
continually at work selectmg the correct forms from out of 
the welter of baby-talk that pours from his bps. Even the 
busiest of mothers can spare time for an occasional smile of 
approval at her child’s successes, and not even the most sympa- 
thetic of mothers can always repress a smile of amusement at 
the quaint turns of speech that mark her child’s failures. In 
these ways, social selection will be at work, resultmg m closer 
imitation of conventional words by the child as he pays more 
attention to their phonetic and mtonational patterns Thus 
the tendency to respond to speech by speech, which we noticed 
as charactenstic of the first stage and which fell into abeyance 
dunng the second, now receives a fresh impetus from the rapidly 
growing use and comprehension of adult language 

This connection between imitative attention to words and 
interest in their meaning is imphed in a remark of Stem’s 
(KSp 163) that imitation by his three children of isolated 
sound-groups (that is, speech heard in the absence of a context) 
greatly diminished dunng the last quarter of their first year 
Md did not become frequent again until some months later, 
^they were already understanding and using conventional 
A similar conclusion was amved at by Guernsey in 
it^Afork with 200 children , she found that while from 0,7 
tidren imitate single tones, they gradually cease to do so 
.tter about 1,3, while their imitation of a senes of two tones 
begins at 0,10 and of three tones at 1,0, m both cases con- 
tinuing to increase throughout the second year This change, 
she suggests, is connected with their growing interest m words 
(SN 146) And both Guillaume (IE 45, 200) and Valentine 
(PI in) conclude, from observation, that an interest m heard 
sounds will foster more accurate imitation of them. 

A second effect of the growth of the instrumental function 
of language is a new attention to the activity of imitation in 
itself At the same time as the child is becoming aware of the 
instrumented sequels of words he also becomes aware, by con- 
trast, of another kind of sequence , the pattern of events 
which IS made up by hearing a word and imitatmg it He 
may come across this kind of pattern in two different ways , 
either when he quite spiontaneously mutates a word or when 
he is called upon to do so by some adult He wdl find m both 
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cases a satisfaction in the mere business of imitation, the satis- 
faction which comes from completing a pattern previously 
experienced when now one element of tfe pattern recurs 
And in both cases this satisfaction may be enhanced by the 
approval which liis performance brings him from adult on- 
lookers. 

Thus, as a result of the growth of the instrumental functions 
of language, conditions at this third stage are particularly 
favourable when an adult addresses himself to secure imitation 
from a child For some time past, during Stage II, such 
attempts will frequently have been met by a neutral response 
on the part of the child, for the word which has b^me 
meanmgful in one context of circumstances will be corre- 
spondmgly meanmgless in other contexts, includmg this context 
of imitation But now, as the child becomes increasmgly 
aware of the close instrumental hnkage that exists between 
certain heard words and their contexts, he also becomes aware, 
m the course of this development, that certain other words 
have pecuhar contexts of their own , they demand imitation. 
He reahses that when, for instance, an adult says papa in a 
certam manner and with a certain mtonation, the “ correct ” 
response consists in repl5nng papa ; or — to put it another 
way — that this response is a means of obtaining satisfactioi 
in the shape of approval from the adult In brief, the child 
IS bemg tramed to imitate, he learns how to play this game. 

An mteresting example of this occurs in my record of K 
At 1.2 I heard him one morning saying beo . . . baba, the 
bee being low-pitched and held for three or four seconds, and 
the baba following suddenly m a loud voice. I imitated this 
sequence, and after a few repetitions by me, he chuckled and 
proceeded to say bee . . . baba in great apparent glee Then, 
by way of vanation, I said bee . . . and stopped short , he 
came in immediately with baba m the correct way. He 
enjoyed this game on several successive days 

Of course, this mcrease of mutation as a game is only a symp- 
tom of a more general tendency for mutation to take place. 
Much more important than this demanded mutation is the 
spontaneous appearance of the five features we have men- 
tioned above as characteristic of this third stage — the readier 
mutation of familiar sounds, of new sounds and of intonational 
form , delayed imitation and echolaha. In one way or 
another these all hasten the child’s acquisition of the adult 
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language. It is therefore worth while to show briefly how they 
arise partly from the tendencies already present in the two 
earlier stages and partly as a result of the rapid development 
of the instrumental functions of language dunng the latter 
part of the child’s first year 

(i) The Imitation of Familiar Sounds — Little need be said 
about the child’s tendency to imitate sounds drawn from his 
own repertory We have noticed its beginnings at the first 
stage and its subsequent weakening at the second when the 
child’s attention begins to be taken up with the meanmg of 
the words that he hears. Now, at the third stage, it reappears 
with growing force , both when an adult takes the trouble 
to make one of the child's own sounds, or when in the course 
of everyday conversation the child hears sounds that resemble 
his own. 

In both cases imitation will become readier with the growth 
of the child’s awareness of the relation between words and the 
situations in which they occur. For when on occasion he 
imitates the adult utterance of one of his own famihar sounds 
he finds that this bangs the approval of adults as well as a 
satisfaction in itself — the satisfaction of completing a pattern 
Now as he becomes conscious of these sequels he may set him- 
self to secure them when he hears his own familiar sounds. 
In this way the child’s involuntary response to heard sounds 
may be reinforced by voluntary imitation 

In two respects this imitation of familiar sounds is important 
in the child’s linguistic development In the first place, the 
child's approach to conventional speech occurs — as we shall 
see in the next chapter — by adults adopting sound-groups 
from his own repertory and stabilising their meaning. On the 
whole the adult will tend to choose from the child’s repertory 
just those groups of sounds which have a currency as nursery- 
language. Thus the child obtains exercise in the production 
of those sounds which will constitute his entrance mto con- 
ventional speech by way of the semi-conventional speech of 
the nursery. Reference is often made to Groos’s view that 
babbhng is a preparation for the acquisition of speech. But, 
clearly, not all babbhng is of equal value for this purpose. 
By the process we have just descnbed the most valuable part 
of the child’s repertory of babbling is given a predommance 
over the rest. The child develops a habit of respondmg to 
these particular sounds when he hears them. 
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Secondly, and this is perhaps even more important, the child’s 
response to adult speech by making his own sounds is a step 
on the way to the imitation of unfamiliar sound-groups 
But before we can describe this achievement we must con- 
sider two other features of the child’s behaviour at this third 
stage ; his response to mtonational form, and the nse of 
‘ ‘ delayed ’ ’ imitation. 

(li) The Response to Intonahonal Form — Response to into- 
national patterns occurs, as we have indicated, in the earlier 
two stages ; markedly in Stage I and whenever the child 
IS stimulated to babble dunng Stage II. Now m Stage III 
it shows itself more frequently and more definitely The 
number of syllables, the stress pattern and the pitch pattern 
are all imitated As for the number of syllables and the stress 
pattern. Stem tells us (Appendix II, p 243) that at 0,7^ his 
daughter Hilde replied correctly to hd, to hdhd or to hdhdhdhd , 
and that his son Gunther at 0,8 responded equally well to d 
or to dd Hoyer’s son at 0,8 repeated dad sung to him, while 
Preyer’s son at 0,9 said dtd on heanng tatla Lonmer reports 
that a child Diane responded correctly at 0,10 either to hahaha 
or to hahahaha In the case of K, I have no record of such 
an exact response as early as this, but at 1,0,6, when his 
mother several times said bababu he replied b0 be on each 
occasion By 1,1,8 he was saying ebo in response to Peep-bo 
and three days later i:kiba m response to Peeky-bo (Appendix 
II, p 252) For a general statement we may recall here 
Guernsey’s summary of her observations of 200 children that 
mutation of a senes of two tones begins at 0,10 and of three 
at 1,0 ‘ 

As for the response to pitch, we have to distinguish here 
between the imitation of pitch in itself and the imitation of a 
pitch pattern Stem tells us (Appendix II, p 243) that 
when Hilde was o,g she would reply to her father’s high-pitched 
whistle with a similar high-pitched shriek. This is the only 
instance that I have come across of the imitation of pitch 
itself before the end of the first year , and it would seem that 
Guernsey is nght m mamtaiiung (SN 148) that this is very 
rare even throughout the second year. But we are here more 
concerned with imitation of the pattern of pitch, an achieve- 
ment of much greater importance m the development of 

» Stern KSp 83, Hoycr LK 375, Preyer MC 109, Lonmer GR 47, 
Guernsey SN 146 
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language and although observations are very few we cannot 
doubt that this must persist from the first stage (see p 75) 
and now develop further Hoyer’s remark (LK 375) that his 
son at 0,8 repeated a d a sung to him, Stem’s (KSp 163) that 
all his three children at about 0,9 imitated intonation (Tonfall), 
and Preyer’s observation (MC 129) that at 1.5 his son imitated 
sung tones, all point in this direction 

The whole question of intonation in children’s speech is, as 
we have already noticed, extremely obscure In the absence 
of detailed observations one may hazard the suggestion that 
what happens at the stage we are now discussing is that first 
the adult’s speech evokes from the child mtonational patterns 
of which he is already capable, and that he advances from 
these to the imitation of unfamihar patterns The increased 
attention to the forms of adult speech, ansmg out of its growmg 
instrumental function for the child, provides a fresh impetus 
for the working of that tendency to respond to speech by 
speech, which has been present from the outset of the child’s 
development. And the closer imitation of mtonational 
patterns fosters, of course, the instrumental use of conven- 
tional language 

(ill) Metalaha or Delayed Imttahon — This process, as we 
have said, now appears for the first time m the child’s develop- 
ment He hears a word in a specific situation and does not 
respond imitatively at this moment Later, m the absence 
of the auditory stimulus, he utters the previously heard sound 

As we have pointed out above, delayed imitation occurs 
whenever the child first uses a conventional word some tune 
after having heard it Is this imitation ever perfectly “ mean- 
ingless ” Stem’s definition of metalalia (KSp 135) provides 
no answer , it is simply this “ mutation in which there is a 
period of latency between the stimulus and the reaction”. 
From his incidental remarks, however, it is clear that he 
regards the stimulus-word as normally havmg been under- 
stood , this is certainly the case m all the examples that he 
cites. The point is important — it illustrates once more the 
difficulty of attempting to isolate “ imitation " from the rest 
of linguistic behaviour. 

I think we must accept Stem’s implied view that delayed 
imitation is never really meaningless. For even if the external 
conditions when the word is repeated are unhke those in which 
it was heard, the child will stiU tend to remstate (or “ remem- 
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her”) these earher conditions. In brief, this context of recalled 
conditions — ^which gives the word its meaning — will also aid the 
child’s repetition of it. 

What is the nature of this persistent effect of an earher 
heard word ? Unfortunately a good deal of difficulty has been 
imported mto the discussion of the subject by the use of the 
term ‘‘ emmagasinement which since its mtroduction by 
Le Dantec in 1899 (MI 334) has been repeatedly adopted, for 
instance by Delacroix (LP 290) and those whom he cites, and 
by Lonmer (GR 43, 49) But it seems no more justifiable 
to speak of " stonng-up ” in this than in any other case of 
remstatement of a past experience What is it that is stored, 
and where ? 

A more helpful analysis is made by Guernsey (SN 164), who 
suggests that delayed imitation is most probably a combination 
of " memory ” and of “ physiological perseveration ” Some 
form of “ memory ” there certainly is both in the case where 
the external conditions recur and the child supplies the sound, 
and m the case where the child apparently reinstates both the 
conditions and the sound 

The former case is the more obvious To take, for instance, 
an observation of Stem’s (KSp 135) , his daughter Hilde at 
1,10, having often heard Gute Nach( at bedtime without 
imitatmg it, now on the occasion in question said Nacht ! 
unprompted j'ust as she was about to be taken to bed Here 
the experience of the incomplete pattern of events was suffi- 
cient to evoke from the child a completing resjxinse 

Of the second kmd of case we must be less certain — that in 
which the child utters a previously heard sound m the apparent 
absence of any of the accompanying conditions Thus Stem 
(KSp 136) cites an mstance in which a French child of 1,3, a 
month after losmg his Italian nurse, began to speak with 
something of an Italian pronunciation. Clearly, in a case 
like this, one can never entirely exclude the piossibility that 
some external circumstance served to evoke the sound from 
the child. 

However, allowing that cases of the second kind as well 
as of the first may occur, we now have to ask, how is it that the 
child, who in the original situation merely heard the sound 
without speakmg, now spieaks it This is the gap that 
Guernsey’s second factor, " physiological perseveration ”, is 
no doubt meant to fill It su^ests that in some way the 
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original auditory stimulus leaves a persistent ph5^iological 
effect, so that — since there is a tendency to respond to heard 
sounds by speaking — ^what was heard yesterday issues in 
speech to-day. 

But if we examine the case more closely we find it qmte 
unnecessary to invoke this new factor it is enough to accept 
the hypothesis that we tend to respond to hearing by speech. 
It comes to this that whenever a child hears a spoken 
sound, there is a tendency for him to speak,^ although fre- 
quently his utterance may be inhibited — as we have seen 
in discussmg the facts of Stage II. Now, on a subsequent 
occasion, he either experiences a similar pattern of events or 
reinstates the origin^ pattern m both cases this rein- 
statement includmg a revival of the imphcit utterance which 
accompanied the origmal experience. If the present incentive 
is strong enough, this implicit utterance finds expression and 
the child breaks into speech. In a word, it is not that the 
child remembers hearmg a sound which he now reproduces, 
but rather that he reinstates his total perception of the sound, 
this perception mcluding both the hearmg of the soimd and 
the imphcit utterance of it. 

How IS it that delayed imitation does not appear until the 
present stage of the child’s development ^ The answer is 
that It depends upon two features of the child’s growth which 
only appear m force towards the end of his fiist year his 
memory of spoken sounds, and the power to respond to human 
speech m its context of a pattern of events 

With regard to the former point, there are two ways of 
judging the child’s po\«^er of remembering words — his utter- 
ance of them and his response to them The evidence is not 
very plentiful but as summarised by C. Buhler (KJ 103) 
from the work of Scupin, Stem and Valentme, it certainly 
shows that (in children of the class we are here considermg) 
the last part of the first year is the normal period m which 
any delayed recall of the utterance of sounds or response to 
them appears. 

With regard to the second point — the growth of the child’s 
power to respond to a word in relation to its settmg — it is 
evident that metalaha may be regarded as a process exactly 

* Guernsey notices (SN 164) that frequently when a child heard a sound 
which he did not immediately mutate, be did not remain passive, but made 
“ rudimentary ’’ 
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complementary to " understandmg ” a word heard apart from 
its usual context of circumstances When a child “ compre- 
hends ” a word, he responds to it as though the rest of the 
usual context were present . the word alone arouses his 
previous response to the whole situation. In metalalia the 
reverse happens the situation is supplied (or remembered), 
and the accompan5nng word is absent , then the child responds 
to the situation as though the word alone were present he 
inutates the word Sometimes, of course, this word at the 
moment of imitation will be used instrumentally , but this is 
a question which we must leave for later discussion (see 
Chapter VII, p 136) 

Now, smce, as we have said above, it is only m the latter 
part of his first year that the normal child shows a regular 
awareness of the place of heard speech in an experienced 
situation, it is only then that metalalia appears This form 
of imitation may therefore be considered as ansing from that 
attention to heard speech in its pattern of events which is 
charactenstic of the present stage, together with the growth 
of memory of heard sounds, a new impetus thus being given 
to the persistent tendency to respond by speech to speech 

(iv) The Imtlaiton of New Sound-Groups — With this we 
come to an achievement which is obviously of the greatest 
importance in the child’s linguistic development , he begins 
to acquire the forms of adult conventional langueige. Every 
observer has of course recorded this event — nothing could be 
more stnkmg than a child’s earliest imitation of an adult word 
But It was not until Stem’s account of his daughter Hilde 
that we were given a senes of observations sufficiently detailed 
to enable us to analyse the process 

This child’s earliest imitation of a word not in her own 
repertory occurred, he tells us (KSp 16), when she was 0,8 
Dunng the past week she had often made the sound p while 
babbhng, and when her father said papa to her with the 
intention of getting her to imitate she always answered with 
this same sound p On this particular day when the same 
thing had repeat^y occurred, he gave up the attempt, but 
commg back a few minutes later heard her m her cradle 
babblmg pa pa pa again and again to herself. Now when he 
said papa to her she answered him with the right word. 

There are three phases m this process first the child responds 
to the new sound-group by uttering her own familiar sounds ; 
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then when she is left alone she says the new sound-group in 
the course of her babblmg , finally, when she again hears this 
combmation spoken by the adult she comes out with it cor- 
rectly. In these three phases we see the vanous factors at 
work which we have described as charactenstic of the child at 
the present stage of development The first phase consists 
simply of the stimulation of the child’s own familiar sounds, 
for she is already capable of saying p and a ; then follows 
a period in which metalaha occurs — the persistent effect of 
a close attention to the form of what has been heard, with the 
result that the child babbles the new combmation of sounds : 
papa Fmally, when the adult agam says papa, this acts 
once more as a stimulus to the child’s own babbling, and she 
produces papa, a chain of sounds which has now become part 
of her babbling repertory 

In this case of Stem’s, the whole process fortunately took 
place slowly and overtly, but in the ordmary life of a chUd 
it no doubt often occurs more rapidly and without any period 
of practice being observed. A child hears a new word, and 
subsequently when a similar situation occurs accurately 
imitates what he has heard. 

It is important to notice that in this mstance the child’s 
imitation consisted m a combination of sounds already famihar 
to her all that Stem demanded was that the child should 
bring together two sounds which had frequently appeared m 
her babbling. Allport mamtams (SP i86) that this is charac- 
teristic of every kind of imitation of imfamihar activities withm 
the child’s first eighteen months , the records of children 
certainly show that it is trae of early vocal imitation. For, as 
we shall point out in detail later (Chapter X), for a very long 
time the forms used by the child m mutation of adult language 
consist of his own farmhar sounds spoken as approximations 
to those that he hears. Only gradually, as he attends more 
closely, are the movements of his vocal organs subordmated 
to his auditory perceptions. At first he is satisfied to make 
broad, cmde attempts : as time passes his vocal movements 
become more and more refined. Slowly he comes to pro- 
nounce his mother tongue m the accepted fashion, under the 
stress of social selection, that is, the responses made to his 
attempts by others. 

In the course of the everyday mstmmental use of words 
and — where adults take the trouble to play it — the game of 
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imitation, the adult’s concern with the child’s responses must 
prove to be the very strongest possible mcentvve to the correct 
production of new forms. If Stem, for instance, had been 
content to accept his daughter’s p ... p . . when he said 
papa, and had shown his approval of her attempt, we cannot 
doubt that she too would have been satisfied with this approxi- 
mation — ^for the time being at any rate And where the inter- 
course between child and adult bnngs the word into use as an 
instrument, the mcentive to conform to adult patterns must 
be stronger still. 

There remains one point of great difficulty how does the 
child pass from his famihar sounds to unfamiliar ones ? Even 
in the case before us, it is obvious that papa is something more 
than a combinabon of p's and a's — it is a new act. This is a 
difficulty which has impressed one psychologist after another, 
so that Clapar^de (EP 142), in the absence of any satisfactory 
hypothesis, has been led to postulate an “ instinct to conform ”. 
"nus, however, is itself so unsatisfactory that we must be 
content to leave the question open for further evidence 

It is clear that what at first sight might seem to be a simple 
activity — the imitation by the child of a sound-group which 
he has never himself said — turns out to be a comphcated 
process Here, as at the earlier stages, we are far from the 
notion of a simple tendency to imitate instead of this, a 
number of factors combine to produce m the child behaviour 
more or less similar to that which he perceives And these 
factors appear to be Icirgely, if not entirely, the persistence of 
tendencies which have existed m a rudimentary fashion far 
back m his history 

(v) Echolaha — This is the name usually given to a marked 
tendency in a child to imitate immediately what he hears, 
m an apparently meanmgless way, and even though the 
sounds may have been said without any mtention of securing 
imitation from him. 

Preyer (MC 113) was perhaps the first to draw attention to 
the fact he noticed his son m his thirteenth month imitating 
the word papa that he had just heard, qmte correctly but 
" almost as m a dream This kmd of apparently involun- 
tary imitation persisted throughout the child’s second year, 
in sharp contrast with his voluntary imitation, which as a 
rule was by no means so accurate. An mteresting example 
occurred when the child was 1,8 (MC 135) ; in ^e garden 
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he watched a redstart attentively for a couple of minutes, 
then began to imitate its pipmg very closely. Turning round 
he caught sight of his father. “ It was when he saw me 
that the child first seemed to be aware that he had made 
attempts at imitation at all. For his countenance was like 
that of one awakening from sleep, and he could not now be 
induced to imitate sounds ” 

There has been some difference of opinion as to the regu- 
larity and importance of this kind of imitation in children 
generally. Guillaume (IE 200) wishing to stress the role of 
awareness in imitation, is inchned to mmimise the significance 
of echolalia , Stem (KSp 135) and Jespersen (ND 115) on the 
other hand, maintain that it is both of regular occurrence and 
of considerable importance in the child’s linguistic develop- 
ment In the case of K, I can say this, that it was by no means 
a persistent tendency, but occurred only occasionally Lonmer 
(GR 46) IS probably nght m his suggestion that mdividual 
children differ in this respect , the degree and nature of the 
differences are questions open to further investigation 

What IS quite certain is that we cannot regard echolaha 
either as the source of all meanmgful imitation or always as 
the result of it To take the first pomt echolaha Ccinnot 
be the source of all meaningful imitation, for as both Stem 
(KSp 163) and GuiUaume (IE 37) show, the beginnmg of 
echolaha as a persistent activity occurs when the meaningful 
use of adult words is already well estabhshed On the other 
hand it would be equally false to go to the other extreme, as 
Koffka (GM 338) is mchned to do, and maintam that attention 
to the meanmg of what is perceived is the mam source of 
mutation. For echolaha certainly does not appear for the 
first time at the stage we are now considering. It already 
occurs m children before they are four months old, at our first 
stage (see p. 74) , the only difference between ^is and the 
typical echoMa of the third stage being that the latter occurs 
in response to unfamiliar as well as familiar sounds, and is 
more accurate and more frequent. 

On the contrary, as we have attempted to show (p. 84), 
if a child from one cause or another is constantly taken up 
with the meaning of the sounds that he hears, this may inhibit 
his mutation of them It is only when a child accepts a sound 
independently of its meaning that echolalia is likely to take 
place. Thus this kind of imitation is characteristic of feeble- 
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minded children. As we have seen throughout the present 
chapter, there are two kinds of response which a word may 
arouse m a child on the one hand a response to its meaning, 
on the other a response to the form of the word in itself 
When the latter kind of response occurs in its punty, unmixed 
with any attention to meaning, we have echolaha 

It IS evident that echolaha may play an important part in 
giving the child practice in speaking the forms of adult speech, 
both phonetic and intonational. For in so far as the child's 
attention is absorbed by the mere pattern of a word, to the 
neglect of its meaning, his close perception of it will find 
expression in a faithful reproduction of its form On the other 
hand, it need hardly be said that persistent echolaha might 
well prove a hmdrance to the acquisition of language as an 
instrument. 

We have now briefly outlined the main features present at 
this third stage of imitation, and have attempted to show 
how the factors which were present in the child’s early lin- 
guistic behaviour — his expressive response to speech, the 
subordination of his utterance to heanng, and the arousal of 
his own babbling by appropriate heard sounds — combine, as 
he becomes more aware of the place of speech in his expen- 
ences, to bnng about advances of the utmost importance in 
his acquisition of the mother tongue He learns to utter 
forms previously unfamiliar to hun, and to utter them some 
time after he has heard them spoken, in an increasingly accurate 
fashion We have now to see how this power of reproducing 
the forms of words is related to the growth of their instru- 
mental use. 



SECTION III 


THE FIRST ACQUISITION OF CONVENTIONAL 
SPEECH 




Chapter VII 


THE BEGINNING OF COMPREHENSION OF 
CONVENTIONAL SPEECH 

We come now to the point at which the child begins to " under- 
stand ” and “ use " conventional language. On the one hand 
he begins to respond in specific ways to conventional words, 
on the other hand to utter conventional words as a means 
of dealing with specific situations. 

These two lines of development are of course closely inter- 
twined , here, for the sake of clearness, we shall deal first 
with the growth of comprehension (in the present chapter) , 
next with the growth of the use of words (in Chapter 'VHII) , 
finally (in Chapter IX) we shall consider the place of each 
of these two factors in the development of the child’s s)mi- 
bolical use of language 

The Onset of Comprehension — When does the child first 
begin to understand conventional words ? If we put the 
question m this way it can hardly be answered For, as we 
shall show, there is no clear hne marking off the child’s 
responses to particular conventional words from his earher 
responses to the adult voice. But so much may be said 
that in the course of the child’s first year there comes a time 
when his responses to particular words become more specific, 
more regular and more frequent. This point — m normal 
children of educated parents — ^would appear to fall towards 
the end of the third quarter of the year. 

At first sight it might appear strange that exact statistical 
evidence of this date should be lacking. But the fact is that 
it is not at all easy to mark the pomt when a child’s response 
to a particular word first becomes stabilised. It is, however, 
generally accepted ^ that on the whole the first comprehension 
of conventional language shghtly precedes its first meaningful 
use, and as this later event — ^which is comparatively easy 
to observe — is generally put in the last quarter of the first 
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year (see p. 125), it would seem reasonable to put the 
marked begmnmg of comprehension at the end of the third 
quarter. 

The Nature of this Comprehension — How do we judge 
that the child comprehends conventional language ? Let us 
begin by considering some actual cases of children’s responses 
to specific adult words Here it is not sufficient merely to 
say that at a given moment the child “ understood ” a given 
word , we need a record of the word, of the circumstances in 
which it was uttered and of the manner in which the child 
responded , and in order to trace the child’s development 
we need a senes of such instances noted of a particular 
child 

Records of this kind, where they exist, are usually incom- 
plete Stem’s list, for instance, of the words first “ under- 
stood ” by his daughter (KSp 17), though of the greatest value 
in other ways, is not as helpful to us here as it might have been, 
because he has confined himself to the briefest possible state- 
ment of the act which the word evoked, and has omitted 
mention of the circumstances or of other responses. 

Perhaps the most helpful record for our purpose comes from 
Deville (DL) although it was made as long ago as 1890 and in 
the now despised “ anecdotal ” fashion , from a very early stage 
in his daughter’s life he noted regularly her behaviour in 
response to words spoken to her For comparison with this, 
I venture to give some of my own observations of K , my 
fuller records will be found in Appendix IV, p 300 

Responses to Specific Words 
(1) DevtUe’s daughter 

0,4,5 Ntns The nurse for some weeks past had said kins [hens) 
on offering the child food. On and after 0,4,5 if the 
nurse said this to the satiated child without making any 
other movement, the child would whimper and express 
displeasure as though bemg offered food 
0,5,6 Dodo The nurse was accustomed to say this word to 
the child on puttmg her to bed , sometimes the child 
would cry. After 0,5,6 when this word was uttered 
without any accompanymg movement, the child often 
showed signs of bemg about to cry, and would ce2ise 
to make them only when the nurse ceased to say the 
word. 
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o;6 Bravo I For some time past the child had mutated her 
mother clappmg hands, and had been rewarded with 
Bravo < On and after 0,6,23 the child responded to 
Bravo > even if this were unaccompanied by movement, 
by clappmg her hands. 

eu Her father was accustomed to say eu to her in a 
severe manner and with a frown On 0,6,15 the word 
alone was sufficient to cause the child to draw down 
the comers of her mouth, as though about to cry. 

0,7 Chut ' When Chut ! was said to her, she would refrain 
from touchmg an article she was about to touch 
0,8,8 Chauve-sourts The child had for some time past been 
mterested m bats seen through the wmdow , at such 
times the word chauve-sourts was said to her. On 0,8,8 
she was sittmg with her back to the wmdow when 
someone said, Ttens, les chauves-sourts > She turned 
round and looked out of the wmdow. This was repeated 
on successive evenmgs 

0,8,13 Bonjour Waves hands in response to this 
0,8,16 Les manoneties Child makes appropnate movements of 
hands 

0,8,25 Ltsbonne Child turns towards the dog so named. 

La grimace Child makes a grimace 
0,9,14 Eh bten ' Child reframs when about to throw some 
object to the ground 

0,9,22 Donne Gives what she is holdmg 
0,10,2 Touche la main Touches hand held out to her 

0,10,14 Voyons les mains Looks at her own hands 
0,10,21 Soupe Smacks her bps, as when seemg food. 

After this, her advance was steady ; by 1,1, DeviUe reports, 
she understood 20 words. 


Responses to Specific Words . 


0,8,20 Cuckoo I The child smiled m response to this uttered m 
a special tone of voice (Repeatedly observed ) 

0,8,24 Nan-nan. Turned m direction of maid when this word 
was uttered by his mother. (Doubtful ) 

0,9,5 No > He reframed from the movement that he was 
about to make (Repeatedly observed ) 

0,9,6 Say Good-bye. He waved his hand in response to the 
word alone, while bemg held at the wmdow to watch 
his parents leave the house. 
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o;9,i4 Where is the bailie ? Many of his playthings were lying 
about him, his ball being out of sight , he turned round 
and touched it. (Repeatedly observed on successive 
days.) 

0,10,12 The following responses were definitely established : 

Where's daddy ? Turns in direction of his father when 
this word IS spoken by his mother. 

Where's nan-nan ? Turns m direction of maid. 

Where's the ballte? As under 0,9,14. 

0,10,27 Where's doggie ? Many of his playthmgs about him , in 
response to this phrase he reached out and held up 
his toy dog. 

1.0. 1 Give mummy teddy. Ceased crying, searched m his car- 

nage, found his toy bear and held it out to his mother 

1.0. 6 Give mummy cruslte He was gnawmg at a crust , on 

heanng the word, held up the crust and whimpered 
a little 

1,0,6 All the way to Parts When feedmg him his mother 
sometimes sang, " All the way, all the way, all the way 
to Pans ”, brmging the spoon to his mouth at the last 
word On this occasion, he had refused further food, 
and had thrown hunself backward on her lap She 
now said, AU the way to Pans, and at the last word, 
although he could not see the spoon, he cned out 
exciteiy and waved his hands as if waving away food 

1.0. 6 Give mummy hnkle-box For the past week he had had 

a musical box with which he often played. His mother 
had often uttered the above phrase, but without effect. 
On this occasion he handed the toy to her 

1.0. 10 Give daddy crustte No response to this when uttered by 

his mother , repeatedly observed , but responded cor- 
rectly each time to Give mummy crustte 

1.0. 12 Give auntie teddy. His mother and "auntie” both 

present. No response to phrase uttered by his mother, 
three times in succession On fourth occasion he 
handed the toy bear to his mother 

1.0. 12 Come out, Baby I When he was lymg in his bath — of 

which he was very fond — and his mother uttered this 
phrase, without any accompanying movement, he imme- 
diately crawled away as far as he could get from her. 

1.0. 26 Baby, where's shoe-shoe ? He had one shoe on, the other 

bemg at some distance out of his reach. On hearing 
the phrase, he crawled towards the shoe and endeavoured 
to reach it. 
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The responses of these two children may be classified in the 
following way : 


Expretskn. 

Action. 

The child smiles 

Actum IS 

initiated 

eg 


eg 


Deville's daugh- 

K 

Deville’s daugh- 

K 



ter 


[No example] 

Cuckoo (0,8.20) 

Bravo / (0,6,23) 

Say Good-bye 
(0,9.6) 

Where’s doggie? 



Chauve-souns 



(0,8,8) 

(0,10,27) 



Bonjour (0,8,13) 

Give mummy 




crustie (1,0,6) 

The child cnes 

Action K 

inhibited 

(or makes other negative reactions) 

eg 

eg 




DevUle's daugh- 

K 

Deville’s daugh- 

K 

ter 


ter 


kins (0.4.5) 

Pans (1.0.6) 

Chut t (0,7) 

No / (0,9,5) 

dodo (0.5.6) 

Come out, Baby' 
(1.0,12) 

Eh bien ! (0,9,14) 


en (0,6,15) 




In brief, the child responds to the heard words either posi- 
tively or negatively, and m each case by expression or more 
actively. We have already, m Chapter IV, considered the 
child’s expressive responses to heard speech ; now we have 
to notice the change from these expressive responses to the 
performance of overt acts — a change which, I thmk, has hitherto 
not been commented upon 

Usually the discussion of the child’s first comprehension 
of language is confined to the consideration of his overt acts 
in response to words , but no attention has been paid to the 
tnhtbiHon of his acts, or to the relation between the present 
imtiation or inhibition of acts and his earher positive and 
negative responses The reason why emphasis is placed only 
on the mitiation of action is evident enough , this is certainly 
the more frequent mode of response and the one which develops 
with the greatest rapidity m the last quarter of the first year. 
Further, this mode of response is often the result of specific 
training, a process which can be closely observed and described 
in det^. But smce the inhibition of action plajis a most 
important part m the child's education, and since also his 
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positive and negative expressive responses to what he hears 
persist throughout his life, all these must be taken into account 
m considering the progress of his comprehension of conven- 
tional words 

Now there is no doubt that frequently this process of com- 
prehension of conventional words is descnbed far too narrowly 
as a matter of traimng. Emphasis is laid on the part played 
by the adult , he leads and the child follows The child is 
framed, we are told, to perform certain movements on heanng 
certam patterns of sound. Too httle account is taken of the 
persistence and further development of tendencies already 
present in his earher history 

Take, for instance, the summary made by Stem (KSp 
166-7) ^ child, he tells us, is trained to hnk a word with 

its accompanying situation, so that he comes at length to 
respond to the word alone The chief aid to this linkage is 
furnished by movements or gestures (Gebdrde) , either those 
of the adult, or those of the child In the former case, the 
child responds first to the adult’s gestures — for instance, his 
mother’s outstretched arms — and then he is trained to respond 
to the accompanying words, so that ultimately these alone 
acquire the power of evoking the appropnate movement 
In the second case, the process of training begins from one 
of the child’s own gestures These may be of three kinds 
(a) spontaneous — for instance, dancing a doll or looking at 
a clock , (b) imitative ; or (c) mduced (gekttete ) — for instance, 
the child is induced to touch his nose The adult constantly 
introduces a word when the child is making a gesture, and 
ultimately the word acquires the power of evoking the gesture. 

How does this come about ^ Stem’s explanation (KSp 
166) is m general physiological terms, senson-motor connec- 
tions are set up In the first case — beginning with the adult’s 
gesture — the child’s movement is hnked up first with the sight 
of this gesture, then with this and the sound of the accompany- 
mg word, finally with the sound of this word alone. In the 
second case — begmning with the child’s gesture — the adult 
merely accompanies this gesture by speaking a word, and 
ultimately the sound of the word becomes Imked to the child’s 
movement and capable of evoking it. 

This account, though fruitful, is open to this cnticism that 
too much stress is laid upon the factor of training and too little 
attention given to the persistence of tendencies already present 
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both m the acts that the child performs and in the words that 
he hears. The child’s development cannot be fully under- 
stood unless we consider these tendencies m relation to what- 
ever appears to be new m his comprehension The persistent 
features are these the child has at an earlier date already 
begun to perform specific acts, and to respond to sounds by 
expression The new features are these he now performs 
specific acts (or inhibits them) m response to specific phonetic 
patterns. These features, the old and the new, must be bnefly 
considered. 

The Persistence of Tendencies already observed — (i) The 
Maturation of Purposive Movements. — ^The first pomt on which 
we must msist is that the active movements, with which the 
child replaces his earher expressive responses, are only partly 
due to training They are also due to maturation — ^e child 
comes to take an mcreasmgly active hold upon his environment. 
Woolley 1 found that at 0,7 the child’s response to coloured 
objects changed from passivity to activity Similarly, Schafer 
(BV 270) records of his son that at 0,9 the child's passive obser- 
vation of a clock changed to active manipulation of it — 
touching it, movmg it, and opening the door C. Buhler 
(KJ 95) mentions the same date as that at which there is a 
remarkable increase in the child’s handling of objects and m 
interest in the objective world, and in another pubhcation, 
(FY 52), she gives m detail observations of this development, 
made by herself and other workers. These may be sum- 
marised as follows ' 

Newborn child • Closes hands on object brought within his reach 

At 0,2 His hand explores the object 

At 0,4 Grasping is directed by sight 

At 0,5 Grasping with single hand, using thumb opposition. 

At 0,6 . Reachmg out, and movmg body, m direction of remote 
objects 

At 0,9 . Locomotion towards remote objects 

A similar development takes place in the case of negative 
reactions m situations unpleasant to the child, for mstance, 
the insertion of a cotton swab mto his nostrils (FY 22) : 

Newborn child Cries and makes aimless restless movements. 
Turns head away from strong stimulus only. 

1 Cited by Schaler (BV 270), but I cannot trace the reference 
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At 0,1 : Turns head away from milder stimulus, 
o, 2-0,4 ; Aversion of head accompanied by " flight movements ” 
of hmbs. 

At 0:4: Reanng defence movement of body. 

At 0,5 : Child pushes away unpleasant object 
At 0,6 . Child holds adult’s hand and prevents action 

The child’s response towards other people hkewise becomes 
more purposive and more definitely directed (FY 180, 181, 184) 
Up to o;6 the child responds only expressively to the presence 
of an adult , from that time onwards he reaches out towards 
him, and from o,g he will seek to attract the adult’s attention 
by touching or grasping 

In this way, apart from any training in reaching or manipu- 
lation given to the child, purposive activity develops in hun , 
moreover, it is activity increasingly duected towards a given 
object. Thus the movement that the child comes to make in 
response to a word need not be a tramed movement , what 
often happens is that the word which previously evoked an 
expressive response now evokes a directed act 
Stem recognises this to the extent of saying that some of 
the movements which become linked with words are “ spon- 
taneous ”, adding that other movements may be ” imitated ” 
or “ induced ” But there is no question but that the first 
group plays a larger part in the early comprehension of lan- 
guage than the other two thus Sch^er found (BV 283) that 
where the child’s movement is spontaneous the response to 
language based upon it is more stable, and less subject to his 
varying moods, than when the movement has first to be trained 
It would appear then that the normal process of development 
is not that the adult first causes the child to perform an act 
and then causes him to perform it in response to a word 
This may happen occasionally, but the direct line of develop- 
ment IS this the heard word arouses an act which has become 
definite as the child has grown up When, for instance, K at 
0,9,14 reached out and touched the ball in response to Where's 
the haUxe ?, all that the adult did was to set this act in motion. 
It was not that the word haUte for the first time caused the 
child to direct his attention to the ball; there is not the 
slightest doubt that this narrowing of attention had developed 
a very long way m the absence of anything said by any adult. 

(ii) Response to the Intonattonal Patterns of Speech — Next 
we have to point out that the efiectiveness of the heard word is 
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only partly due to training. In the main, adult language is, 
of course, conventional m character , that is, there is no 
inherent connection between a specific sound-group and its 
meanmg Nevertheless, there are certam features of speech 
which, in themselves, arouse response in the child before he 
is trained to respond to them in given situations, and which 
therefore to some extent determine the nature of this trainmg 
These features we now have briefly to consider. 

We have seen, in Chapter IV, that throughout the child’s 
first year there is a growing differentiation of his responses to 
the mtonational features of adult speech. These features 
persist in the specific sound-groups to which the child, towards 
the end of the year, comes to respond by specific activities • 
all speech is, of course, a complex of phonetic and mtonational 
patterns. 

The importance of these intonational patterns in determin- 
ing the child’s responses to specific sound-groups has hitherto 
been insufficiently stressed We have m Chapter IV (p. 48) 
already mention^ the isolated cases discussed by Meumann 
and Delacroix , but for a systematic treatment we have had 
to wait for the recent experimental work of Schafer (RS and 
BV) For instance, he trained his son at 0,9 to respond to 
the phrase Wo tsi dte Ttck-tack ^ by looking at the clock — a 
movement which the child had been m the habit of pierformmg 
spiontaneously for some months piast Schafer found, he 
tells us (BV 285), that the respxmse was facUitated when the 
phrase was spioken with the emphasised and exaggerated into- 
nation often used m the nursery (Ammensprache) ; so that 
when Wo tst die lala ^ was said to the child with the same 
rhythm and mtonation, he respxmded as to the ongmal phrase 
(BV 279). 

Stem (KSp 168) mentions this observation m the last edition 
of his work, but does not discuss the place of the mtonational 
pattern m the growth of response to a word. But this developv 
ment at once b^omes more mtelhgible if we recogmse that the 
respxmse to mtonational form has its roots deep in the child’s 
earhest expienences, and that it contmues to opierate even in 
his ultimate comprehension of language. 

The part played by intonational form is well illustrated in 
Schafer’s record of trainmg his child to respxmd to Mache 
bttie bttte by hand-clapping (BV 276) ^ 

* For full record see Appendix V, p 322 
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At 0,9,7 the training was begun • the father brought the 
child's hands together saying Mache bitte bitte in “ Ammenton”, 
and m a defimle rhythm (\xyx\x) corresponding to the 
rhjdhm of the clapping. 

Very soon the child would imitate the movement, on seeing 
it performed, but not in response to the phrase alone. 

At 0,9,19 he responded correctly to the phrase unaccom- 
panied by any movement of the speaker. 

In the next few da3rs the response appeared in various 
degrees of strength, according to circumstances, m particular 
the condition of the child 

Dunng this time the child did not respond to the phrase 
when uttered tn an ordinary tone of voice 

At 0,10, he did respond correctly to the phrase uttered in 
an ordinary tone 

At this time he also responded with the “ 6»«^-movement ” 
to the phrase kippe kippe uttered in “ Ammenton” and correct 
rhythm , but not to lala lala although this was uttered m 
the same way 

Here we see the importance of the mtonational pattern 
in determming response at the outset, and — although the 
point is not discussed by Schafer — it is evident that we can 
relate this fact to the earher stages of development already 
considered m Chapter IV There we saw the refinement of 
the child’s earher crude response to the expressive characters 
of heard speech, by way of the progressive differentiation of 
his responses to mtonational patterns and here we see that 
these patterns contmue to be significant to him at this stage 
when, as a result of training, he begms to respond also to 
phonetic patterns. 

Schafer's record indicates in a stnking fashion the phases 
of this development. The first stage, when the child’s response 
is largely determmed by mtonational form, is followed by a 
period m which this factor plays a less important part than 
phonetic form. For mstance, at 0,9,19 the child would respond 
to Mache bitte bitte only when it was uttered with a specific 
intonational pattern, whereas by 0,10 he responded correctly 
when the phrase was uttered m an " ordmary ” tone of voice, 
that is, with an mtonational pattern parti^y different, for 
while the tone was changed, the ongmal rhythm was retamed. 
But now the importance of phonetic form showed itself , the 
child responded correctly to kippe kippe (phonetically similar 
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to bttU hitte), when uttered with the onginal mtonational 
features, but not to lala lala, a different phonetic pattern, even 
though this was spoken with the same mtonational features. 

At this pomt, then, the phonetic form of the phrase probably 
begms to be the dominant feature m determimng response ; 
but this does not mean that mtonational form no longer 
operates — as we have said, the meanmg of speech even for 
adults IS always partly determined by this factor. 

Further, it is very important to recognise that the effect of 
an mtonational pattern may be of two kinds expressive and 
representational In the former case, mtonational form — 
rhythm, stress and pitch — is expressive of the speaker’s 
affective state In the latter case, mtonational form is repre- 
sentational when by rhythm, stress or pitch it pictures the 
situation. This is a kind of onomatopoeia for mstance, 
hck-tack spoken in time with a clock. 

Now it is clear that the child’s response to conventional 
words is determmed by both of these effects of mtonational 
form He responds, as he has done for months previously, 
to the expression of the speaker’s affective state and he 
responds also to those features of mtonational form which 
picture the situation. Neither of these kinds of response is 
the result of specific trainmg at this moment , on the contrary, 
they supply the basis for further trainmg The child responds 
to expression as he has long done, and he responds to the 
onomatopoetic features of stress and rhythm because they 
have an immediate connection with the situation in which 
they are spoken Thus Schafer found (BV 285) that saying 
hck-tack in time with the clock or Intte bttte m time with clapping 
greatly facilitated the trainmg of the child’s response to these 
phrases. 

The next important step is this that soon the phonetic 
pattern of the spoken word acquires a dominance over the 
mtonational pattern . kippe ktppe remamed as effective as 
the phonetic^ly similar form bttie hvtte, when the intonation- 
ally similar form lala lala had become ineffective. 

It would seem then that we can distinguish these stages in 
the development of a child’s response to a specific sound-group 

(1) At an early stage, the duld shows discnmmation, m a 
broad way, between (Merent patterns of expression in in- 
tonation. 

(2) When the total pattern — the phonetic form together 
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with intonational form — is made effective by trammg, at first 
the mtonational rather than the phonetic form dommates the 
child's response. 

(3) Then the phonetic pattern becomes the dommant feature 
m evoking the specific response ; but while the function of 
the intonational pattern may be considerably subordinated, 
it certainly does not vanish 

If we bear in mind both the expressive and the representa- 
tional features of heard speech, it is clear that the specific word 
to which the child is trained to respond is not a neutral 
situation. Its expressive intonational pattern is already able 
to arouse an affective response in him, while its representa- 
tional features facilitate its linkage with an appropriate 
situation We have now to consider how, on this basis, the 
actual trammg takes place 

AduU Speech as a Stimulus — From what has been said 
we cannot possibly accept the simple view that a conventional 
fragment of speech, being introduced by an adult into a situa- 
tion, becomes thereby capable of evoking the same response 
as the situation did It is indeed doubtful whether anyone 
seriously holds this view, although we do find Watson saying 
(PB 341) that a conventional word such as box may become, 
by simple conditioning, a stimulus which evokes the same 
reaction from the child as a desirable box had evoked 

For as soon as we get down to close observation this state- 
ment turns out to be what Watson himself calls it a rough 
hypothetical descnption. Quite apart from the effect of the 
adult’s voice, the situation — as Stem points out — is frequently 
made attractive for the child by the intermediary of the 
adult’s gesture, to which he has long been responding But 
we are compelled to go further than this, and point out that 
even the adult's voice itself is far from being a neutral stimulus 
for the child. We have to reject the suggestion unplied m 
some accounts — that the voice of a child’s mother has no more 
significance for him before special trammg begins than the 
metronome had for Pavlov’s dogs when they first heard it 
It IS essential for us to deal explicitly with this point 

Let us take first Stem’s remark that the child begins by 
respondmg to the adult’s gesture, and then from this comes 
to respond to the accompanying words , it bemg, as he says, 
simpler to respond to gestures than to words. But actual 
observations show that it is really very questionable whether 
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the gesture of an adult is really more potent in evokmg a 
response than his speech Buhler and Hetzer found (VA 58) 
that before 0,6 no child observed by them responded to a 
coaxing or threatening gesture, a furtW two months elapsing 
before most of them responded appropriately ; whereas as 
we saw in Chapter IV (p 45) specific responses to differences 
of mtonation were well established at 0,6. 

It is even less clear from Stem’s account how it is that the 
child’s own movements come to be aroused by an adult’s words ; 
all that Stem tells us is that senson-motor bonds are estab- 
hshed (KSp 167) , but we must add that this can only happen 
because the adult’s words are far from bemg neutri for the 
child — their mtonational patterns have long before this 
evoked expressive responses from him 

The problem before us, then, is really this • how does the 
child who has been respondmg to mtonational patterns come 
to respond to specific phonetic patterns > What is the tran- 
sition from the tune when a child such as K smiles on heanng 
an adult voice to the time when he seizes a belli on hearing the 
phrase Where is the halite > 

The answer lies in recognising two facts • first, that the 
phonetic pattern is presented to the child intermmgled with 
an mtonational pattern to which he already responds , and 
secondly that even phonetic patterns are themselves often far 
from neutral They may be of three kinds, according to their 
relation to the given situation expressive, or onomatopoetic, 
or conventional. 

(1) The expressive patterns are those which the adult takes 
over from the child’s own utterance, m the manner which we 
desenbe m detail in the following chapter For instance, 
the child has long said nu»na expressively while m a state of 
hunger, his mother has repeatedly uttered this same word 
when brmgmg him food. Ultimately the time comes when 
the hungry child, on hearing the word mama wiU turn and 
reach out towards his mother, or even m the direction from 
which she normally approaches ; and we say that he under- 
stands the word. Here it is evident that the expressive nature 
of the sound-group mama^ as uttered by the chfid, has already 
caused it to be hnked to the specific situation of the satisfac- 
tion of his hunger , the work of the adult consists in stabilising 
this connection Now it is a very significant fact that, as 
we shall show in Chapter X, the great majonty of the child's 
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earliest words — ^both those which he uses and those to which 
he responds — are of this expressive kind, either originally or 
by adult adaptation of his own forms 

(ii) The onomatopoetic patterns — using this phrase in a 
wide sense — represent the sounds of the situations m which 
they are spoken, while often at the same time the mtonational 
patterns represent the rhythms Into this group fall the 
common onomatopoetic words of the xmxs&ry— puff-puff, 
tick-tack and the rest , the latter, for instance, representing 
both the sound and the rhythm of the clock Further it is 
not improbable that a phonetic pattern may represent in a 
subtle way the actual pictorial form of a situation — for mstance, 
m zig-zag the tongue makes somethmg of a zigzag movement , 
while when tiny is pronounced teeny m the nursery the closed 
vowel (and the high-pitched voice) are an attempt to represent 
smallness This last kind of onomatopoeia must not perhaps 
be overstressed, although it has been the subject of study by 
such writers as Paget (HS, Chapter VIII), Grammont (PP 
585-90) and Werner (EP 186), and has been attnbuted to the 
speech of children by Stem (KSp 184) and Schafer (BV 285), 
among others 

(ill) The conventional patterns have neither an expressive 
nor an onomatopoetic connection with their situations But 
although these are the vast majonty of sound-patterns m 
adult speech, they are a small proportion of the forms to which 
the child first learns to respond The adult — as we shall show 
m Chapter X — aids the child by adapting his words to the 
child’s own patterns conventional words are given expressive 
or onomatopoetic features 

Beanng m mmd then that even the phonetic pattern of a 
word may help to hnk it immediately with a situation in which 
it IS spoken, we are now m a position to summanse the actual 
process by which a child is first trained to respond to adult 
speech 

The Process of Training — ^At the end of Chapter IV we 
saw that the process of training whereby a child comes to 
respond expressively to speech m relation to accompanying 
conditions is gener^y described m these terms the child’s 
attention, permeated by affect, fashions a new whole out of 
his expenences The heard speech and the accompan3ang 
circumstances together form a unity for him, a pattern of 
events ; and one element m this pattern — the heard speech — 
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acquires a certain dominance, in that it plays an increasingly 
important part m arousing the child's response 

In the present chapter we have been considering a further 
development of this same process, the new features being that 
now the child comes to respond by active movements rather 
than by expression, and that the phonetic form of the heard 
speech acquires dommance over its mtonational form And 
once more we can pomt out that it is the affective character 
of the process which goes far to determine its development. 

To begm with the child’s movements these, as we have 
seen, may arise qmte independently of any speech- traimng 
as the child’s acts become more mampulative, directed more 
definitely to obtaimng a hold upon his environment. In 
addition to these spontaneous movements there will be, as 
Stem says, some imitated or mduced movements, due to adult 
intervention But in all three cases alike — and this is a 
point on which it is important to msist — the child’s movement 
will have a markedly affective basis In the case of spon- 
taneous movement this is doubly so , the child dances a doll 
or looks at the clock both because it pleases him to, and also 
because he is encouraged to proceed by the gestures, expression 
and intonation of an adult, and encouraged to repeat his 
movements by their facial and vocal expressions of approval 
But affective factors determme imitated and mduced move- 
ments also With regard to the former — for instance, hand- 
waving in response to an adult’s similar movements — we have 
already seen m our discussion of mutation that this takes 
place mainly when the child is mterested in the behaviour 
of the adult And the child is encouraged to repeat his 
imitation by the approving expression and intonation of the 
adult. Finally, m the case of mduced movements, the child 
— to take Stem’s instance — ^will certainly not repeat the 
action of putting his hand up to his nose merely because some 
one has moved his hand for him m this way a few times. 
Again he must be encouraged to proceed by gestures, expres- 
sion and mtonation, and encouraged to contmue by expressions 
of approval 

Confirmation of this importance of affect is given by the 
observation of Schafer’s which we have already mentioned 
(p 112) that where traimng in comprehension is based 
upon the child's spontaneous movements the effect is more 
stable than when the movement itself has first to be trained. 
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For, we can point out, in the former case there is a strongly- 
estabhshed foundation of affect, whereas in tramed movements 
this is likely to be much more sporadic and fleetmg From 
Schafer’s remark we may in fact infer that the three classes 
of trained response mentioned by Stem are decreasmgly stable 
m the followmg order when the basic movement is spon- 
taneous, imitated or induced. 

It is clear that under normal conditions — ^where adults are 
not concerned to cause a child to perform tricks — it is the 
first of these three kmds of movement which will the most 
frequently become the basis of a tramed response. What is 
trained m such cases is not the movement itself, but only the 
initiation of a movement m response to the adult’s words 
These spontaneous movements arise m the course of the 
child’s attempts to satisfy his needs — ranging from his most 
vital primary needs to his mere desire for play — and thus are 
permeated with affect But even imitated and induced move- 
ments are also m some measure affectively toned 

When we turn to the second factor — the intonational patterns 
of adult speech — we are again confronted with the importance 
of affect m detemunmg the child’s response For, as we have 
seen m Chapter IV, the child’s responses throughout the 
earher part of his first year are positive or negative according 
to the pleasant or unpleasant character of what he hears 
As time goes on, the situation plays an mcreasmgly important 
part, but the primary affective character of heard speech is 
by no means lost even when the child begms to respond to 
specific words 

What the mtonational pattern does is this it encourages 
the child to proceed with his act, or discourages him from 
proceedmg Where at an earher stage he would respond by 
a positive or negative expression, he now responds by engaging 
in some movement or desisting from one which he had mtended, 
as the instances which we have cited above from Deville’s 
daughter and K clearly illustrate (p. 109) 

Indeed, it is only by recognismg the part played by the 
affective character of heard speech that we can understand 
one very important class of responses, those in which a proposed 
movement by the child is in^bited, as for mstance Deville’s 
daughter’s response to Chut I or K’s response to No 1 This 
kmd of tramed response to a sound-group is not often dis- 
cussed — Stem, for instance, does not mention it ; although 
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obviously it IS an important feature of the child’s education, 
both Imguistic and general 

In these cases we find that it is not the situation which 
brings about the negative response to the word, but rather 
that the affective tone of the word dommates the whole 
situation The situation may primarily be pleasant enough, 
the child is about to perform some desired action , but the 
adult intervenes with his prohibition, and the child refrains 
from his intended movement. Take, for mstance, K's response 
to No! at 0,9,5 

He had seized a piece of newspaper which he was about to 
put into his mouth I said No / m a loud voice Immediately 
he stopped the movement of his hand and looked towards me. 
He kept his eyes steadily on me for a minute or so. then turned 
back to contmue the movement of the paper towards his mouth. 
I said No I agam Agam he turned towards me, and stopped 
the movement of his hand This time he looked at me for qmte 
two mmutes I looked steadily back at him He began to cry 
and contmued for some mmutes. 

In this case it is clear that the child’s imtial response has not 
been brought about only by training consistmg of the expen- 
ence of the word m relation to a particular context of cir- 
cumstances. The child is already respondmg to the mtona- 
tional pattern of the word No <, which m itself startles him, 
resulting m the suspension of his movement , ultunately the 
phonetic pattern of the word acquires this power. 

In saying this we do not mean to deny that the adult's 
gestures and expression may also play some part m deter- 
mining the child’s response. What we cannot accept is Stem’s 
suggestion that the response to gestures is pnor to the response 
to the mtonational patterns of speech The child responds to 
both each indeed may facihtate the effect of the other To- 
gether they evoke an affective response from the child, mitiating 
or inhibiting his acts 

We turn now to the third factor — the phonetic pattern — 
which ultimately comes to dominate the intonational pattern. 
For whereas a pleasant tone can only encourage the child and 
an unpleasant tone discourage him, it is ultimately by means 
of a specific phonetic pattern that he is brought to perform 
or desist from a specific act. Thus he is tramed now to 
respond by a movement, previously performed spontaneously. 
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to such phrases as Where ts Nan-nan ^ Wo tst die Tick-tack ^ 
or Chauves-sourts ' , or he performs a movement, acquu-ed 
imitatively, m response to Biite ' or Bravo I , or he makes an 
mduced movement, m response to Wo tst dte Nase ^ , or he 
inhibits a movement which he is about to perform, on heanng 
Chid! 

This process is commonly spoken of as though a fragment 
of speech, until this moment entirely foreign to the child’s 
expenence, is brought into association with a given situation 
Described in this way, the process is decidedly mystenous ; 
so that those wnters who are not satisfied with a “ mechamcal ’’ 
account are even driven to invoke a special mstinct or innate 
" power, that of turning more or less spontaneously to an 
object when its name is mentioned ” (Fox, MB io6) 

There is no need to postulate this innate capacity , instead 
we need only recognise that on the one hand a phonetic pattern 
is mtimately bound up with the intonational pattern in the 
same word or phrase, and that on the other hand — particularly 
in the language of the nursery — it may often have an intimate 
connection with the situation into which it is brought 

Trammg then proceeds in this way the child responds 
affectively both to the intonational pattern of what he hears 
and to the situation in which he hears it And at this very 
same time he hears a phonetic pattern, inextncably inter- 
twined with the mtonational pattern and — in many cases — 
linked expressively or onomatopoetically with the situation 
Then his affective response fashions a new whole out of these 
experiences, this new whole including the intonational pattern, 
the situation, and the phonetic pattern When at last the 
phonetic pattern acquires dominance so that irrespective of 
the mtonational pattern it evokes the appropnate response 
from the child, we say that he has understood the conven- 
tional word Finally, there comes a time when the child on 
heanng the particular word refers to a particular object 

So far we have studied only the beginnmg of this process — 
the imtiation or inhibition of particular actions. We have still 
to enquire how it is that the phonetic pattern as it acquires 
dommance also acquires the power of arousmg reference to an 
object. There is no doubt that this development is in some 
measure due to the fact that the child himself utters the same 
word — with its phonetic pattern — m the particular situation . 
he imitates the adult, or the adult mutates him, or both. 
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In the next chapter we turn therefore to the question of the 
child’s meaningful utterance of his first conventional words. 

The child’s response to adult words, and his use of them are 
sometimes described as though they constituted a sudden 
new step in his life , but if we take mto account the factors 
just descnhed and those which are discussed in the following 
chapters, we find that we are able to trace the growth of 
symbolisation m him, without a break, from his earhest cries 
and his earhest perception of the adult human voice. 
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THE BEGINNING OF MEANINGFUL USE OF 
CONVENTIONAL SPEECH 

We come now to the child’s first meaningful utterance of 
conventional words. When we say that the child has begun 
to use words in a meanmgful way, we are descnbmg this 
behaviour that now m a spiecific situation he consistently 
utters a specific sound-group whose phonetic pattern is either 
borrowed from the adult language or influenced by its forms. 

We have to consider first the occurrence and form of these 
earliest words, secondly what meanings they appear to have 
for the child, thirdly the manner m which these meanings 
seem to arise. (And in the chapter which follows we shall 
discuss the development of these meamngs both in the words 
that the child understands, and in those that he utters, m 
relation to his earher lingmstic behaviour) 

The Occurrence of the Child’s Earliest Conventional Words 
— When does the child first speak words drawn from the 
adult language, with meamng ? It is certamly easier to mark 
the point when a child appears to use an adult word meaning- 
fully for the first time than to notice when his response to a 
word becomes stabilised Stem (KSp 171) comes to the 
conclusion that in children of educated parents the former 
event takes place in the first qucirter of the second year , but 
in the list he gives (KSp 172) of the first meaningfully uttered 
words of 26 children, of Enghsh, French, German, Danish 
and Slavomc parentage, the average age at this point is iij 
months, while in 18 (69 per cent ) of the cases it is less than 
12 months. Bateman (LD 392), gathenng up the records 
made by 28 observers of 35 chil^en (some of whom are also 
included in Stem’s hst) finds that m 43 per cent, of the cases 
the first word occurred at about io| months, while m 75 per 
cent of the cases it occurred before the end of the first year. 
In Buhler and Hetzer’s mventory of the observed behaviour 
of 69 children, of whom 35 were boys, " words expressive of 
desire ” normally occur at 0,10 (Buhler FY 184). 

124 
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Here we are not in any way concerned with this figure as a 
standard, for as Descoeudres (DE 102) and Hetzer and Rein- 
dorf (SM 455) have shown, children in less favoured circum- 
stances may be retarded m this development by as much as 
6 months — as a result, perhaps, both of hereditary and 
environmental factors The pomt of importance for us here 
is that m children of similar social status, there is a con- 
currence in the penod of the first meamngfully uttered words ; 
so that we are able to compare it with other equally well- 
estabhshed events in the hnguistic behaviour of chU^en of 
this same status 

In any case, too much stress must not be laid upon any 
particular date as markmg a sudden new development in the 
child’s life , for, as we shall show, the child’s first conven- 
tional words, both in form and m meaning, owe much to his 
earUer expressive speech 

The Form of these Earliest Words — The great majonty 
of the earhest words are of a defimte phonetic form they 
consist of single or duphcated syllables in which the con- 
sonants are either labials (p, b, m, w) or labio-dentals (f, v) 
or tip-dentals (t, d, n) they are made with both bps, or hp 
against teeth, or tongue-tip against teeth (or gum-ndge) ‘ 
All these may be called front-consonants, the typical words in 
which they occur being papa, baba, tata, dada, mama, nana, 
wawa. Now if we ansJyse m Appendix III, pages 253-6, the 
list given by Stem (KSp 172) of the earhest words of 26 children, 
together with those from my own observation of K, we find 
— taking for convenience the first half-dozen words where 
more are given — that no less than 83 out of no (or 75 per 
cent ) contam only front-consonants, while another 12 per 
cent contain one front-consonant. Further, 85 per cent of 
the total are either monosyllabic or reduplicated (39 per cent, 
of the former and 46 per cent, of the latter). 

These examples are from the children of parents speakmg 
different European languages but it has long been recognised, 
as Wundt points out (VP 324) that similar forms may be 
paralleled from the great majority of children, of whatever 
stock, throughout the world. 

The Meanings of these Words . — Not only are the earhest 
words ahke in form, but — as has again often been pointed out 
— they also seem to be ahke m meamng wherever they are 
1 The full classification is given in Appendix III, p 259. 
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found And although, as we shall show, it is long before 
the child utters words with reference to particular objects, 
at the present stage it is already possible to classify them 
broadly according to the situations in which they are used. 

In the table which follows I have classified in this way the 
most typical front-consonant words spoken by children of 
different nationalities A fuller hst, together with the sources, 
IS given m Appendix III, pages 257-8 



P 




I Mother 


babab 



2 Nurse , 


babe 

tet6 

dedda 

Aunt 1 





Grandmothe j 


baba 



3 Food 

pap 

bap 



4 Bed, sleep 


bye-bye 

teitei 

dodo 

5 Child hrmsell 


baby 



6 Father 

papa 

baba 

tata 

dada 

7 Play 





bail 


ba 



clock 



titta 


dog 





pointing 



tatta 

da 

giving 




da 

thanking 



ta 

da 

going out 

pa 

ba 

tata 

ada 


The situations in which these front-consonant words appear 
are naturally those of primary interest to the child the 
people immediately about him, his food, his bed and his play. 
But the question that immediately anses and has been fre- 
quently debated is this How is it that these situations are 
universally named alike ^ 

Some confusion has arisen m the discussion of this question. 
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because two problems, which should be considered separately, 
have often been treated as one 

(I) How do words such as mama come to have their meaning 
in the nursery ? 

(II) How have these words been adopted into conventional 
adult language, either as they stand, or as the basis of further 
developments such as mater ? 

Lmguists have often tned to show that the processes which 
account for the appearance of nursery-words also account for 
the appearance of the adult forms But the factors in the 
latter process must remam conjectural because mevitably we 
lack the histoncal, to say nothing of the prehistoncal, data ; 
there is no reason, however, why we should not observe what 
goes on in the nursery and deal with the appearance and 
development of front-consonant words there And if we 
confine ourselves in this way, we shall not be tempted to 
import explanations which, while they may serve to fill gaps 
m the history of language, only obscure our view of what 
happens to the child 

On the whole, there is general agreement on two pomts 
first that these front-consonant forms are connected with the 
child’s suckmg-movements, secondly that there is some signifi- 
cance m the fact that the mother is usually named with an 
m-form, the father with a p, b, t or d-form It is on the 
question as to how these meamngs occur that disagreement 
exists We find two types of explanation 

(1) The view that the phonetic charactenstics of these 
words suggest, of themselves, specific meamngs to all human 
beings ahke (Wundt, Stem) 

(2) The view that these words, which occur universally 
because of their ongm, have been given a senes of arbitrary 
meanmgs which are traditionally maintamed (Jespersen). 

Wundt (VP 253) begins with the assumption that the con- 
nection between the front-consonant words and suckmg-sounds 
IS merely one of association of similar thmgs , the sounds 
survive m the child’s repertory because they recall sucking- 
movements to him He repeats m and p words with pleasure 
because they remmd him of feedmg Adults aid this sur- 
vival ; noticmg the frequency of these words in the child’s 
speech, they imitate him and he in turn imitates them, and so 
a strong habit is developed. As for the meanmg which these 
words acquire, this is eQso suggested by their form Wundt 
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points out, in particular, that the p-forms generally denote the 
child’s fatW and the m-forms his mother , these attnbutions, 
he suggests, are made by adults, who feel that p is a “ strong ” 
consonant, suited to name a man, m a “weak” consonant 
smted to name a woman. The child then adopts these 
meanings imitatively. 

Wundt’s view is open to at least two objections he neglects 
the expressive functions which these sounds have long had 
for the child, and he postulates a sense in us of the relative 
“ strength ” of p and m, for there is no other evidence than 
these very cases in question 

Stem (KSp 363) is violently sceptical of this theory of 
Wundt’s. Suckmg-movements, he agrees, are certainly ele- 
ments out of which the front-consonant combinations develop 
into the ma-words and ^a-words of the nursery. But this 
development depends not on any fancied contrast between 
" strong ” and “ weak " , it is due to the fact that the m, n 
sounds have a “ centripetal ”, the p, b, t, d sounds a " centn- 
fugal ” meanmg ^ He does not make it clear whether he 
intends these meamngs to exist only for the adult, or whether 
the child also is to be regarded as having some inkling of them 

In any case, I must confess that I am unable to understand 
the nature of this somewhat mystical contrast — which, it may 
be added, is markedly out of keeping with the strong empin- 
cism of Stem’s general treatment 

Jespersen (ND 160) rejects the views both of Wundt and 
of Stem He is prepared to go so far as to accept the con- 
nection between the earhest front-consonant combinations and 
suckmg-movements or vocal play But the further develop- 
ment mto “ mother- words ” and " father- words ” occurs, he 
asserts, mainly through the adult’s “ arbitrary interpretation ” 
of the child’s “ meaningless ” syllables It seems to me that 
Jespersen’s account falls short just in this msistence upon the 
arbitrary and the meanmgless 

All these three views appear to make unnecessanly com- 
plicated and questionable assumptions because they endeavour, 
I think, to find the same explanations for two quite distinct 
processes — the origin of the nursery-words and the ongin of 
the adult words. Further, they fail to lay sufficient stress on 

^ stem seems to have borrowed this notion from the philologists, for 
Whitney (SL 430) refers to it as a theory cxinceming the pnmitive roots 
MM and ta , a theory lor which, he adds, there is very htUe evidence 
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one important fact — that the two classes of front-consonant 
forms (the nasal and the oral) are phonetically, that is physio- 
logically, bound up with the primary contrasting bodily states 
of the child. If we ignore this fact, a gap remains in the 
chain of events from the expressive cnes to the fully-formed 
nursery words, a gap which has to be filled up by invoking 
some extraneous h5rpothesis. 

But as we have said, it is generally agreed that the form of 
these words is connected with the child’s suckmg-movements. 
In Chapter III we have shown the phonetic basis of this 
connection that the front-consonants are mdeed the forms 
taken by the child’s expressions of discomfort and comfort, 
aroused by his need for food and by the satisfaction of this 
need It is clear therefore that lus earhest words, bemg 
reduphcated or monosyllabic front-consonant forms, are funda- 
mentally the child’s own expressive utterance, which has 
begun almost with his earhest cry. These forms become 
stabihsed by the influence of adults, making use of the tradi- 
tional words already existing in their language Thus if we 
confine ourselves to the front-consonant forms of the nursery, 
and make no speculations concerning the ongin of the related 
words in adult language, we are able to limit the process of 
development to these three factors 

(l) The front-consonant words anse directly out of the 
child’s expressive nasal and oral front-consonant utterance. 

(u) Their meamngs are stabilised m the nursery by adult 
interpretation of the child’s expressive use of them 

(m) This stabilisation is also detemuned by the existence of 
traditional nursery forms. 

The Process of Stabthsaiion — ^When we say that the child’s 
earhest words are fundamentally expressive, this does not 
mean that he always plays the leadmg part m estabhslung a 
given word Stem — apparently following Meumann (SK 25) 
— finds that there are three routes by which this may take 
place (KSp 170) m the first case the mitiative appiears to 
come from the child, m the others from the adult. 

(i) In expressive utterance ^ ; for instance, the child’s « 

comes not only to express his state of discomfort but to refer 

to a specific situation — e.g. his mother, or the feding of hunger, 

> Stem uses the word LaUen ; but feom the rest of his statement as given 
above it is clear that ho me^ to describe expressive utterance This is 
an instance of that ambiguity to which we have referred on page 55 
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(2) Imitation • meaning is given to words which have been 
meanmglessly imitated , e.g havmg long said dedda (Berta) 
imitatively, one day the child turns to the nursemaid while 
sa 3 nng it. 

(3) Words which evoke a tramed reaction , the child has 
been tramed — as described m the last chapter — to respond by 
specific activity to a specific word ; one day he also says the 
word in the appropriate situation e g hck-tack on seemg the 
clock 


Taking this analysis as a gmde, let us consider in each case 
the actual course of development, as far as it can be observed 
(1) Expression as a Factor — ^At an early stage, as we have 
seen, the child’s states of discomfort are expressed by nasal 
sounds, his states of comfort mainly by oral sounds. When 
the child begms to utter labial and dental consonants, which 
are phonated sucking-movements, states of discomfort are 
expressed by m and n forms, states of comfort by p, b, t and 
d forms Does this distinction, we may now ask, show itself 
in any difference of meaning at the stage when these early 
forms become stable “ words ” > Only m one respect, although 
a very important one on the whole the mother is represented 
by nasal forms (usually m, occasionally n) and rarely by oral 
forms , while the father, on the other hand, is usually repre- 
sented by oral forms (p, b, t, d) — very rarely (perhaps never 
among European chil^en), by nasal forms How is this ’ 
For the association between the m-forms and the child’s 


mother, at any rate, there would appiear to be no need to seek 
beyond the simplest explanation The child in discomfort 
makes urgent na^ sounds, he cries mama , to his mother this 
means that he is “ calhng her ”, the more so when she finds, 
of course, that her attention to him results m the cessation 
of the cry 

So much, mdeed, is accepted by Stem But this interpre- 
tation demands no feehng, either m mother or child, of the 
” centripetal ” nature of the sounds, or of their " weakness ”, 
as suggested by Wundt It demands only that the child 
shall utter expressive nasalised cries, and that he shall make 
anticipatory suckmg-movements m the course of this utter- 
ance, with the result that fomns such as niftitiii. appear 


Nor can we regard the mother’s appropriation of the name 
lo herself as in any way an " arbitrary ” apphcation 
^ Ijneamngless ” sounds, as Jespersen maintains. No one 
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would assert that the ordmary expression of fear or rage 
is meaningless — each has an mtimate connection with its 
specific state , the expression nuwia is similarly a meaningful 
expression of the child’s hunger To his mother it means that 
he IS hungry and needs her, but even to the child himself 
his utterance, once this has occurred, cannot be entirely 
meaningless his expression of hunger must carry with it 
some reinstatement of the pattern of events in which it has 
repeatedly occurred, mcludmg his experience of his mother. 
And to this extent the mother’s appropriation of mama to 
herself is certainly not an “arbitrary” act 

The process, then, by which the expressive sound-group 
mama ultimately takes on a referential meanmg for the child 
has this very important characteristic it is a progressive 
development and differentiation of a meanmg which this sound- 
group already possesses for him and which has a long history 
m his life. At a very early stage mdeed this sound-group 
must already carry with it — ^whenever the child utters it and 
hears himself uttenng it — some reinstatement of the feehng 
by which it has regularly been accompanied To this extent 
it means to him the state of discomfort Further it must 
soon come to mean for him also the whole situation of the 
appeasement of discomfort, including the person who ministers 
to him , so that all that the mother does m this case, by 
repeating the word mama when she presents herself to him, 
is to bnng into higher relief and closer relationship two features 
which are already in existence in the pattern of events — the 
child’s expenence of her and his expenence of the sound-group 

This does not leave out of account the fact of the existence 
of mama as a traditional name, which also contnbutes to the 
mother’s appropnation of the name to herself. And this 
traditional usage depends m its turn partly on the occurrence 
of the word in mfantile utterance, and partly also, of course, 
upon other histoncal factors which we are not attemptmg 
to consider here. 

The existence of a traditional name plays its part m this 
way it helps to stabilise the child’s present use of the word 
By imitation he comes to approximate his own utterance to 
it, and tends also to confine its meanmg to that which it has 
in the community about him. But there is no doubt that 
the expressive origin of the word is at least as effective in 
determinmg its meaning as this traditional use in the com- 
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munity. Even if the traditional form mama did not exist, 
it seems likely that most children would stiU say ma-ma (or 
somethmg of the kind) expressively m hunger, and mothers 
hastening to feed them would inevitably feel ^at their children 
were “ calhng ” them, nanung them. 

It is also evident why mama rather than nana should become 
the usucil name for motiier. The labial is much more obviously 
a consonant than the dental ; when the child bnngs his lips 
firmly together we can see that he is speaking he has begun 
to speak ! But nana IS not very different from nasahsed a a — 
sounds that the child has been uttenng from birth To the 
majority of mothers, therefore, mama naturally seems to be 
their chdd’s first word 

This also explams, without any further assumptions, the 
appropriation of nana, on the whole, to the child’s nurse 
When the child is in a state of discomfort, the n-forms are just 
as likely to appear as the m-forms , but as mama is the child’s 
first obvious “ word ”, and appropnated to the mother, nana 
and such forms are left over for the nurse, or for any other 
woman m attendance upon the child 

The appropnation of the p, b, t, d forms to the child’s father 
can obviously be explained m the same way These, as we 
have seen, are generally uttered m states of comfort Any 
adult who approaches the child while he is vocally expressing 
his satisfaction will tend to regard the sounds he is making 
as a way of showmg recognition , the adult will tend to repeat 
the particular sound-group and so bnng this experience into 
closer relationship with himself, m the manner adopted by 
the mother when she is appropnating mama to herself , 
further, the chdd will tend to imitate the sound-group on 
heanng it uttered, and this will fix it in his speech Finally, 
its traditional meanmg m the adult conventional language 
will influence the meaning it comes to have for the child 

In one respect the appropnation of these oral forms as names 
for the child’s father may be regarded as " arbitrary ”, as 
Jespersen mamtams If their meanmg grows up as we have 
descnbed, then certainly we should expiect them to embrace 
any adult whose presence has formed part of a pleasant 
exjierience for the child. And our list does show this, that 
there is no umversal appropnation of these forms to the 
father alone ; a sound-group such as baba may mean, m one 
nursery or another— or even in the same nursery— father, 
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mother, nurse, aunt, or grandmother Again, as Stem men- 
tions (KSp 19), a child may be found, for some time, using a 
form such as papa for his mother or father indifferently. It is 
only through the influence of adult usage that the meanmg 
of the form papa becomes confined to a smgle person, and 
it is only this lunited appropriation which can be regarded 
as somewhat " arbitrary ” But the fundamental use of these 
oral forms, to embrace any adult who appears when the child 
IS in no urgent need, is certainly very far from arbitrary Even 
though adult usage does ultimately determine the appropna- 
tion of a particular form to a particular person, this only 
occurs by the progressive differentiation of a wider meaning 
already present in the child’s expressive utterance of the 
form 

We are left now with two situations — “ food ” and “ bed ” 
— which seem to be represented just as frequently by a nasal 
as by an oral form Both Wundt with his contrast of “ strong ’ ’ 
and “ weak ”, and Stem with his contrast of " centnfugal ” 
and ” centnpetal ” find it difficult to explain mstances of this 
kind, and have to regard them as exceptional Stem indeed 
has to go so far as to admit that in p-forms meanmg food, the 
consonant ceases to have a centnfugal meaning (KSp 372) 

Without pretendmg that our own explanation covers every 
possible case without exception — since the factor of tradition 
IS throughout somewhat indeterminate — we may at least 
point out that it does without difl&culty extend to these 
instances also For hunger and fatigue are undoubtedly two 
of the chief states of discomfort in the young child, and also 
the only two in which a specific object — food or bed — as distinct 
from a specific person, is perceived by the child as a source of 
relief Thus in food and bed we have the two pnncipal 
objects with regard to which the child may defimtely experience 
either discomfort or comfort. It is evident that the urgent 
anticipation of food might be manifested by a nasal cry of 
discomfort such as mama,^ while the same child’s pleasant 
anticipation of food, especi^ly when this is already before him, 
might be manifested by the oral form papa,^ a sound-group 
expressive of satisfaction Similarly the tired child might utter 
the nasal cry nana ^ as an expression of fatigue — " longmg to go 
to sleep ” — and murmur baba ^ or some such oral sound-group 
on actually seemg his cot or on setthng down to sleep. Thus 
^ See Appendix III, p 257 
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two forms, nasal and oral, might both become attached to each 
of these situations 

Which form, the nasal or the oral, m each case remains the 
tnumphant survivmg “ word depends no doubt upon 
special circumstances , often, we may suppose, upon tradi- 
tional usage In these cases, just as m those previously 
descnbed, the soaal deteimmation of meaning amounts to 
this : it helps to hnk up the word closely with one feature 
of the situation mstead of its bemg loosely linked up with 
the whole. 

To sum up, we may say that essentially we have here but 
two fundamental forms, the nasal and the oral sucking-sounds, 
refined, as they are, into nasal or oral front-consonants Two 
primary factors converge to bnng about a differentiation of 
meaning , on the one hand the expressive utterance of the 
child, on the other, social response to him and pressure upon 
hun One great pnmary differentiation of meaning is potenti- 
ally present m the difference between nasal discomfort-sounds 
and oral comfort-sounds , this differentiation is stabilised by 
adult response, carrying with it both universal nursery tradition 
and local Imguistic tradition Further differentiation on the 
basis of this pnmary grouping occurs as the child’s social 
environment provides specific sequels, and hence specific 
meaiungs, m the form of particular persons or objects In 
this way each of the two fundamental modes of expression, 
the nasd and the oral, each with its own wide undifferentiated 
meamng, comes to have its specific differentiated meanings 

What we have endeavoured to stress here is that both nasal 
and oral forms owe their specific meanings in some measure 
to the fact that they anse directly out of the child’s early 
expressive utterance The meanings of his first “words” 
are therefore fundamentally expressive as well as socially 
determmed. These meanings are not casually attached by 
adults to sound-groups casually chosen by them , nor even 
casually attached to those sounds which the child happens to 
utter spontaneously. They are the social stabihsation of 
meanings which already exist m the child’s utterance. 

But in passing from these words which are used m connection 
with the child’s more immediate needs and the people imme- 
diately about him to the words used m less intimate situations 
— such as his games — we certainly find ourselves confronted 
more definitely with the effects of adult intervention. Before 
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we discuss this, however, a word must be said about the 
place of babbling. 

(u) Babbling as a Factor . — Stem does not give any example 
of children’s words which have clearly begun as babbling. 
The fact is, that although it is frequently mamtained that — 
as Lonmer puts it (GR 61) — " bits of babble ” become trans- 
formed mto meanmgful words, this is not easy to demonstrate 
For m babbhng the child is attentive to the sounds he is 
making, he is playing with them, they are meaningless m rela- 
tion to the situation m which they are uttered Clearly, 
sounds which have no expressive, or onomatopoetic or even 
conventional connection with a situation, must provide the 
very least smtable matenal out of which to fashion a medium 
of intercourse between adult and child 

Once more, m fact, we are confronted with the notion that 
the adult arbitrarily chooses a fragment of the child’s speech 
and attaches it to an object or situation by a process of training 
We have suggested that this view is due to an imperfect 
analysis of what happens. In the first place one must dis- 
tmguish between babbhng and expression as two different 
functions which the same sounds may have for the child. 
Then, as we have shown, it is the sounds uttered expressively 
by the child which — ^because they are evoked by particular 
situations — may readily become stabilised m relation to these 
situations Finally, we find — and this is a pomt which must 
be stressed — that many words which are clearly of onomato- 
poetic or conventional ongm become transformed by the child 
and adapted to his own forms of speech Stem’s dtdda for 
tik-tak and dedda for Berta are clear cases, which might, on a 
superficial view, appear to be " bits of babble ”, when without 
question they are the child’s own expressive adaptations of 
forms used and stabihsed by the adult. 

To come now to this process of stabihsation Stem’s view — 
as seen m the second and third groups of cases which we have 
cited from him on page 130 — ^is that the adult sometimes 
provides a model for imitation, and sometimes Imks the word 
with a specific situation by traimng We shall find that this 
statement needs some moification, and that mstead of there 
bemg three independent processes — arising from expression, 
imitation or traimng — all three may be present m the develop- 
ment of a smgle word 

(ui) Imitation as a Factor . — Stem descnbes the course of 
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events in his second group of cases in these terms • “ the child 
may have said dedda (Berta) in mechanical mutation, on 
heanng it spoken ; until one day, while uttering the word, he 
turns in the direction of the girl whose name it is ” (KSp 170). 
It is important to notice the details of this descnption of 
Stem’s, for in it he envisages the rise of meaning in a pre- 
viously meaningless sound-group, by chance. If by chance, 
he suggests, the child says a certain word at a tune when 
he is experiencing a certain situation, the word will come to 
have a meamng from that situation This is just the kind of 
process which is frequently described in support of the view 
that meaning develops in the child’s meanmgless utterance 
by virtue of chance association with a given situation 

Let us consider the actual course of events m a case of this 
kmd First of all. Stem tells us, the child has imitated the 
sound m a mechamcal fashion (mechantsch nachgesprochen) 
As the whole pomt of this account hes m Stem’s msistence 
that meaning is absent from the preliminary mutation, it is 
essential to notice that this is by no means the only possible, 
or even the most likely, state of affairs. For, as we have had 
to conclude (p 10 1), pure meaningless echolalia is far from 
occumng universally among children , usually when the 
child mutates, whether immediately or after delay, this in 
itself IS the outcome of interest m the situation of which the 
word, when heard, has formed a part. For instance, m this 
case of Stem’s, the child would presumably have heard the 
name Berta spoken m the presence of its owner, probably often 
by the girl herself, and the affective basis of the child’s pnmary 
response to this person would constitute 4 strong factor in 
bnngmg about an mutation of her name And even m cases 
which begm as pure echolaha — for instance, when Stem 
tramed his daughter to say papa (see p 98) — a change must 
very soon take place if the mcident recurs the child hears 
the word uttered by a speaJcer, in a given situation , and thus 
almost from the very outset his imitation is somethmg more 
than meanmgless echolalia — ^the word comes to him with a 
frmge of meaning. 

Further, if we consider the next event in this process, we find 
that the contmued growth of meamng is agam not the mere 
result of chance. Usually training will take place, through 
which adults foster the connection between the imitated word 
and one specific element of the situation m which it was first 
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expenenced. For instance, in Stem’s case, the child might 
possibly sometimes say deiUUi (in imitation of Berta) in the 
presence of the person so named, without however showing 
any overt direction of his activity towards that person. But 
aU through this tune the direction of his attention would 
certainly be trained by two processes. Adults sa5nng Berta 
(perhaps even dedda) m the presence of the person so named 
would often undoubtedly turn in her direction, and this alone 
would serve to restnct the attention of the child at the moment 
when he imitated the word. In many cases, much more than 
this involuntary gesture would occur ; there would be pomting 
and other ways of causing the child to turn m the required 
direction — as we have described in the last chapter. More- 
over, as soon as the child uttered the name, its owner would 
naturally respond with a smile or some other sign of approval ; 
this too would help to direct the child’s activity at the moment 
of sa3nng the word Thus two processes would be going on 
side by side The chdd on hearmg the word Berta or dedda 
would respond by making some movement towards the nurse- 
maid, and again whenever he said dedda m her presence would 
be rewarded by a smile from her. In the end there would come 
a moment when he would say dedda and turn towards her as 
he did so 

This IS far from being a process m which meanmg creeps 
into a word meaninglessly mutated training plays a veiy 
important part 

Further, in the course of our discussion an mteresting pomt 
has obtruded itself that, as Stem mentions, the child, 
instead of saying Berta, says dedda. This, as we shall show m 
Chapter X, is in the highest degree typical of children’s muta- 
tion at this stage , it is also very significant of the process of 
development we are now considering. For dedda is a charac- 
tenstic front-consonant word, either occurnng m the course 
of babblmg, or expressive of a state of comfort • both of these 
factors may play some part in the process. 

The former factor would appear to be the one implied by 
Stem An adult says Berta, which — through its effect upon a 
tram of babbhng — ^comes the beginmng of the circular pro- 
cess of trainmg such as we have described m Chapter VI, 
p. 99 ; and ultimately comes to evoke the word dedda regu- 
larly, this meanwhile acquiring meaning m the manner we have 
descnbed above. 
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On the whole the second factor — ^that the word dedda arises 
as an expressive word — here seems likely to be the stronger. 
What more natural than that the child, seeing a famihar 
friendly face, should express his satisfaction by saying — among 
other front-consonant words perhaps — something hke dedda ? 
When this was caught by an adult and interpreted as an 
imitation of Berta, the process of stabihsation would begin, 
based — as we have just descnbed — partly upon imitation 
and partly upon training 

Our conclusion must therefore be that — instead of meaning 
entering by chance into the utterance of a meaningless imita- 
tion — three factors may really be present at this first stage 
expression, imitation (workmg upon a basis of babbling), and 
trainmg by the conditions of the situation and the intervention 
of the adult The child expresses his satisfaction by uttenng 
some front-consonant word such as dada or deda , this is 
stabilised in form by his being given the model Berta, and be- 
comes dedda , and is stabihsed in meamng by the conditions 
under which it is spoken and by a course of training 
The process as we have descnbed it is certainly more 
compbcated than in Stem’s account , but all the evidence 
leads us to the view that at every stage the growth of language 
is rarely simple but due to the effect of a number of con- 
current factors 

(iv) Training as a Factor — Stem descnbes the first utter- 
ance of words, which have already acqmred meaning through 
training, as follows 

The child has perhaps for a long time past shown an imder- 
standmg of tick-tack — without uttenng it — in that he turns to- 
wards the clock on hearing this word. Then when the word is 
at last spoken by the child, it is straightway spoken with mean- 
mg (KSp 170) 

In brief, there is trained response to a word, followed by 
utterance of the word. There seems no good reason, there- 
fore, to restnct our discussion to one only of the three kinds 
of trained response descnbed in the last chapter (p. no), and 
no doubt Stem means his example to be typical of all three. 
Meamngful utterance of a word might supervene upon trained 
response to it, whatever its origin , and we have seen that 
the original action upon which the response is based may be 
of three kinds : 
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(1) " Spontaneous ” action : e g. first the child turns to the 
clock ; later he turns to it on heanng the word itch-tack , finally 
he says tick-tack on seemg the clock. 

(li) “ Imitative ” action e.g first the child imitates hand- 
clappmg , then he performs this action on heanng bravo I ; 
finally he says bravo! while performmg it. 

(ui) “ Induced ” action • e g first the child is made to pomt to 
his nose , then he performs the action on heanng Wo ist die 
Nase ^ , finally he says Nase ! while performmg it. 

Although Stem sharply distinguishes this group of cases 
— ^words given a meamng through trammg — ^from that des- 
cnbed in the last section (words which ongmate as “ mean- 
ingless ” imitation), the distinction cannot be so clearly 
maintained when we come to consider the actual course of 
events In both instances we have these two determimng 
factors the child’s imitation of a word, and his trained 
response to the word m its situation The only difference 
would appear to be this, that in such cases as that of Berta 
the imitation came first and the trammg followed , in the 
case of tick-tack the training came first, and the imitation 
followed 

But even this distinction is probably shghter than appears 
at first sight For when a child listens attentively to a word, 
he has already begun to imitate it. As we saw m Chapter VI, 
page 97, heanng is incipient utterance When the child hears 
Tick-tack or Bravo f, m so far as he is sufficiently attentive 
to it to respond at all, there is a tendency already present for 
him to say it aloud ; as Delacroix puts it (LP 293) . “ perce- 
voir un mouvement c’est savoir le repeter”. We have seen 
(p 86) how such incipient imitative utterance may some- 
times be inhibited when the heard word has a meaning , 
the child has been trained to make a certain movement on 
heanng a word, and this movement is his adequate response 
to the heard word and may thus exclude imitation We 
have seen also (p 90) that at the present stage the inhibition 
will often be broken down : we encourage the child to say 
the word while makmg the movement, and when he does so 
we feel that he has spoken it with meanmg Thus, through- 
out the whole penod that the child is being trained to respond to 
the word, he also has a strong tendency to imitate it. 

We may regard this instance of trammg as a simple case of 
the completion of a pattern of expenence. The chief con- 
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stituents of this pattern have been three ; seeing the clock, 
hearing a word, and making a movement ; when one day 
only two of these constituents are present — seeing the clock 
and making the movement — ^the child himself supphes the 
missing constituent, the heard word, by saying the word 
himself. Thus it is reasonable to point out that the imitation 
of the word and its meaning for ^e child have been growing 
up together while he has been learning to respond to it by 
a movement he has been learning to imitate it. 

In both groups of cases, then, descnbed by Stem (the instance 
of Berta and that of tick-tack) the factors of imitation and of 
trainmg are both present ; the only difference being that 
mutation seems to operate more rapidly m the former case, 
trainmg m the latter. 

But we can go further. It would seem that the third factor, 
that of expression, which we noticed m the case of Berta, may 
also be present in the case of ttck-tack. This is not obvious m 
Stem’s statement he does not tell us what the child would say 
m imitation of ttck-tack But when we go back to his own 
careful observations (KSp 18) we find that what his daughter 
Hilde said at 0,10, under precisely these conditions was dtdda ! 
Surely nothing could be more significant , once more we are 
faced by a front-consonant word. And this is by no means 
an isolated case, as we shall show in Chapter X ; thus the 
child cited by Sander said dtda under these conditions, and the 
one cited by Major UM (Appendix III, p 255) , while K’s 
characteristic forms were tittit and titta (Appendix IV, p 312) 
— all front-consonant forms 

Thus to the two factors of imitation and training we can 
add either expression or babbhng — or both. When the child 
at last says dtdda or tit-Ut on seeing the clock, this is not merely 
a sound-group mechanically forced from him as an effect of 
imitation and of training. He says the word in satisfaction, 
even m glee ; it is expressive and therefore hkely to be made 
up of front-consonants. At the same time mutation is cer- 
tainly also workmg here upon the basis of his own babbled 
sounds , the previously heard ttck-tack or tick-tick will evoke 
from the child a form somewhat hke it from among his reper- 
tory of babbhng — ^just as Stem’s papa drew forth an muta- 
tion, after delay, from his daughter (p. 98). 

The Concurrence of these Factors. — Our conclusion then, 
from considering Stem’s analysis must be this : that certainly 
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the three factors he mentions — expression, imitation, and 
training — are present in developmg the child’s first meaningful 
utterance of conventional words. So much we owe to him 
and to Meumann. But we have to add, that so far from these 
three factors workmg independently and givmg rise to three 
different groups of forms, actually they are likely to be present, 
all of them, in the development of any one of the child’s earhest 
words In each case, no doubt, one of the three factors may 
be dommant , and, obviously, the child’s earher words must 
owe more to expression, his later ones more to mutation and 
trainmg. 

The unportance of recognising the presence of these three 
factors is that it reveals the development of meanmg in the 
child’s earhest spoken words as an unbroken continuous 
process from the time of his first expressive utterance. We 
see that although his early spoken words may be regarded as 
expressive, onomatopoetic and conventional in ongin, it would 
be false to conclude that either the form or the meanmg of 
an expressive word such as mama is due simply to expression, 
or of an onomatopoetic word such as wanwau simply to its 
resemblance to the animal's bark, or of a word such as pappe 
simply to mutation and training In all three cases aU the 
three factors — expression, mutation, and traming — ^may be 
present. 

We have shown that this is true m the case of the expressive 
forms — papa, maitm. and the rest. It holds good of the other 
forms also. In the case of the onomatopoetic words. Stem 
concludes from observation that these are due almost entirely 
to the influence of adults, both in form and meanmg (KSp 379) , 
m all the large onomatopoetic vocabulary of his three children 
— 50 per cent, of the total m the case of Hilde at 1,6 (KSp 376) 
— only five words seemed independent of this influence. What, 
however, he has not emphasis^ is this that the first onomato- 
poetic words, at any rate, are partly assimilated to the child’s 
own utterance their forms owe something to expression and 
babblmg, and their meaning is certainly largely expressive. 
It is surely no mere coincidence that of the eleven onomato- 
poetic words given in the list derived from Stem in Appendix 
III (pp. 253-5), SIX are wauwau (or oua-oua), three are dtdda (or 
tit-iit) for tick-tack, one is another front-consonant form, m m 
for the noise of a cart (Lindner’s son), while only one — ssi-ssi 
(Striunpell) — is not front-consonantal. What happens, then. 
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is this, that the child — ^whether he directly imitates the animal 
or sonorous object, or whether he only imitates an adult model 
— ^uses the word expressively, and that this tends to show itself 
in the expressive front-consonantal form of the word In 
fact, what Lmdner observed of his son must often be true of 
the other cases that when the child at 1,0 said mm on 
heanng the sound of a cart he did this expressively, and not m a 
purely mutative way (Stem, KSp 380) 

Somethmg similar may be said of those words which anse 
primarily from a conventional form in the adult language 
for instance, Mennger’s case of awa (Wasser), Major’s case of 
baw (baU), or Ament's of deda (Tante) (Appendix III, pp 253-5) 
While the child acquires such words by imitation and training, 
they are also at the same time expressive, and this function 
shows itself m their front-consonantal form. 

All these words, then, owe somethmg to the child’s pnmary 
activities of expression and babbling as well as something to the 
influence of the language spoken about him. In the present 
chapter we have discussed the effect of these individual and 
social factors upon the entrance of conventional words into his 
speech , m the last chapter we observed their influence on his 
first understanding of conventional speech We next have 
to discuss the further development of the functions of these 
words, a problem which can only be considered by comparing 
the child’s response to language with his use of it, at this stage 
This IS the topic of our next chapter 



Chapter IX 


THE NATURE OF THIS PROGRESS 

What are the changes in the functions of language which mark 
the child’s advance in the comprehension and utterance of his 
“ first words ” ? 

The Growth of Objective Reference . — The main development 
was formulated thirty years ago by Meumann (EK 156). 
Language, he maintamed, is at the outset exclusively affective- 
volitional m function, beconung as time goes on mcreasmgly 
objective This statement has been generally accepted, with 
slight modifications ; m the first place, the evidence compels 
us to agree with Stem (KSp 181), Delacroix (LP 295) and 
Lonmer (GR 64) that even at the outset language is not wholly 
devoid of objective function — a qualification which Meumann 
hunself hinted at (EK 192). Secondly, to-day we should 
substitute the word “ conational ” for “ vohtional ”, for the 
latter term suggests that the infant is consciously directmg his 
own use of language. In terms current to-day we should say 
that the function of objective reference grows m language 
which previously was mainly expressive of ^ect and conation. 

What does this change amount to m the child’s actual use 
and comprehension of words ^ In general, we say that a 
word has the function of objective reference when it serves as 
a means of directmg behaviour towards a specific portion of 
an experience. Take, for instance, the case of A desiring B 
to hand him a ball By means of A’s remarks the attention 
of the hstener (or of the speaker) may be drawn to one or other 
of these elements in the situation the speaker A, the listener 
B, A’s desire, the action of handmg, or the ball. Then Meu- 
mann’s view, m its modified form, is this . that when a very 
young child who desires food first says mama, this is mainly 
an expression of his affective state in hunger, and of his striving 
to satisfy his appetite, and only very slightly expresses the 
direction of his attention either towards this state, or this 
stnving, or towards the food, or towards the hunger of food ; 
and further that only gradually does the utterance of the word 
143 
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bring with it this direction of attention towards one portion 
of the whole experience. 

We have now to see how far this formulation is justified 
by a survey of the facts 

Our Judgment of the Change . — How can we judge that 
an advance in the function of reference is talang place ? 
Obviously by noticing the progressive changes m the meaning 
that language has for the child. But this plan, so easy to 
formulate m principle, is precisely our chief difficulty in 
practice. How are we to know what meaning a particular 
sound-group has for the child, when he utters it or responds 
to it ^ To say that a word means an object, refers to it, 
because the cMd utters the word or responds to it m the 
presence of that object, is an assumption that needs to be 
tested. 

If, for instance, we assert that when a child says manift 
on seemg his mother, the word now means mother to him , 
or that when he looks towards the clock on heanng someone 
say ttck-tick, this word now means the clock to him, we are 
makmg an assumption that might be misleadmg m two ways 
It woffid suggest, first of all, that until the child utters the 
word in the presence of a particular object, no referential 
function has existed m the word for him , and further, that 
as soon as this utterance occurs, the word has acquired a 
referential function exactly of the same kind as it might have 
for an adult On this view, throughout the penod when the 
child says mama irrespective of the presence of his mother, 
it IS merely an expressive cry, without a vestige of referential 
function , and when he does at last say it regularly on seeing 
her, he is usmg the word as a name for her 

Now these assumptions might quite possibly prove to be 
well founded in fact. But until we have actually tested their 
truth, it would be misleading to regard them as anything but 
assumptions, arising out of the superficial view that the 
function of reference enters the use of a word at the moment 
when a child appears to connect the word with a particular 
object. 

To discover how reference develops, we have to notice, by 
considering the child’s behaviour at times when he is speaking 
or responffing to words, what is the function of a given sound- 
group both before and after he first appears to attach it to a 
given object. In other words, we have to judge of the meaning 
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of a word by noticing its place in the child’s activity. In 
this we find ourselves following a trend which recently has 
become strongly marked in discussions of the nature of lan- 
guage in general ; the work, for instance, of Dewey, Malin- 
owski, De Laguna, Markey and Gardmer. 

The Data . — ^Thus we need detailed observations of a child's 
behaviour when he is using or respondmg to words. Observa- 
tions of this kind are, however, extremely scanty, most 
observers havmg confined themselves to recordmg the changes 
in a child’s utterance only, and this by the mere statement 
in each case of the word’s “ meaning ” Even when, as in 
the case of Deville’s record, we have successive observations 
of responses, we are frequently told only that the child " under- 
stood ” a word on a certam occasion, but are given little 
indication of the essential fact — what it was in the child’s 
actual behaviour which led the observer to this conclusion 

In order therefore to test Meumann’s formulation by 
noticing the function of language as the child develops, I pro- 
pose to consider here my own observations of K, in which I 
recorded his actual behaviour at times when he was uttermg 
or responding to a word. 

First of all, by takmg cross-sections at intervals in his 
history, we shall notice the general course of development, 
and then study in detail the successive changes that occur 
m the functions of a particular word. 

The General Course of Development (a) Instances of Re- 
sponse — In Appendix IV (i), p 300, I give three sample 
cross-sections of K’s responses. The first consists of the 
earhest five entnes, as they occur in my record, of his defimte 
overt behaviour in response to words , then allowing three 
months to elapse I give the record of his next five responses, 
and agam of the next five after a sunilar interval. 

To summarise these observations, we notice that in the 
first group of entnes (9th and loth months) K’s responses — 
where they are not neutral — consist of the mitiation or the 
inhibition of a given act, and that in one entry (o;9,i4) the act 
consists in touchmg a given object, one of many present. In 
the second cross-section (13th month), we find that the direc- 
tion of the child’s activity towards a specific object has become 
more definite his movement of giving in response to the word 
Give, learnt since the first group of entries, may be regarded 
as an advance upon his earlier response of merely touching. 
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for it is more closely concerned with the particular object — 
the child’s crust or his toy bear. In the third cross-section 
(i6th month) we find a further advance m this direction of 
activity towards a specific object, m one important respect 
that now the child wdl respond to a word m the absence of the 
object by movmg m the direction of the place where this has 
customary appeared In the instructive case of Where's 
apple ? (i;3,5) he goes a step further still ; he directs his 
activity towards the spot, not where the apple has customanly 
been, but where he happens to have seen it a short time since. 

In brief, we may say that in the earher entnes the child’s 
response to a word is largely affective and conational — con- 
sistmg of the mitiation or inhibition of an act as the result 
of the affective state aroused by the word , while in the later 
entries his response is increasingly directed to and concerned 
with one particular element m his expenence — an " object ” 
(b) Instances of Utterance — Turning now to the changes of 
behaviour accompanymg utterance, I have given in Appendix 
IV (2), page 302, three cross-sections sunilar to those just 
studied, except that as, on the whole, the use of words develops 
after comprehension, it is necessary to begin our selection a 
month later. As before, the entnes are given just as they 
occur in my record To summanse them, we notice m the 
first group (iith month) that there is as yet no certain use of 
a word of adult form with any objective reference, although 
the child’s own sounds a a a at 0,10,28 would appear to be 
directed m some degree towards the toy dog Nor is there any 
considerable advance m the second group of entnes (14th 
month) ; possibly there is some direction towards a specific 
person in the cases of nanii and mama (both at 1,1,8), and 
towards a specific object m the case of a a a at 1,1,15, but there 
is more than an element of doubt in all these instances. At 
the most, there appears to be an increase m the definiteness 
of the act which accompanies speech a word hke cbo (1,1.9) 
or i:pba (i;i,2o) occurs in the course of a specific movement. 
But by the third group of entries (17th month), the picture 
has certainly altered. Here there are at least three clear 
cases of objective reference • ba (at 1,4,6) is definitely directed 
towards the bath, ba (at i;4,i7) towards the buttons on the 
mother’s jacket, and ba (at 1,4,18) towards those on the 
child’s own coat. Further, there is even a case of direction 
towards an absent object ha (at i;4,i7) when the child at 
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breakfast-time turns towards the cupboard from which the 
honey has customarily appeared 

From these two senes of entnes it is clear that the changes 
m the child’s responses to words parallel the changes in be- 
haviour accompan5nng his own speech, the latter development 
following, stage for stage, some months after the former. 
Along both Imes we see a progressive mcrease in the reference 
to specific objects withm the situation, and ultimately refer- 
ence even to objects which are not actually present. To this 
extent we certainly find a justification of Meumann’s view 
the child’s linguistic behaviour, both m utterance and m 
response, seems to have more and more an objective reference 

The Process of Development — Havmg illustrated the growth 
of objective reference, we now have to consider at closer 
quarters the nature of this development When language 
begins to have the function of objective reference for the 
child, is this equivalent to saying that a particular word has 
now become the name of an object for him ^ This question 
can only be answered by noticmg the changes of his behaviour 
in using and responding to the same word For the mam 
clue to our understandmg of the growth of objective reference 
lies in recognising that m the early stages language is not 
something set apart from the rest of the child’s activity, but 
a form of activity m itself Everything that we can observe 
leads us to the conclusion that, at least durmg his first two 
years, language is only one feature of the child’s total be- 
haviour at any given moment, and that only through a process 
of development does it become a relatively distinct form of 
his behaviour 

Take first his response to words. As we have seen in 
Chapter VII, the effect of heard conventional words upon the 
child IS to cause him to engage m or desist from certain acts. 
These words gradually take more and more the place of the 
adult’s physical activity. At first, when we want the child 
to do somethmg or cease from doing somethmg, we physically 
help him or prevent him ; makmg, perhaps, encouragmg or 
discouraging noises the whde. For instance, we put a ball 
within his reach or we remove him from the hot fireguard 
towards which he has crawled. Later, to achieve the same 
results, we say. Baby, halite / encouragingly, or No t or Hot ! 
in a menacing tone. 

Now it is important to notice that the behaviour that our 
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words set going is on the whole of two kinds. Either we 
make him turn his attention m this direction or that, or we 
make him perform (or desist from) a definite act, which may 
include the mampulation of some object. For instance, we 
say Chauve-sourts I to him or hck-tack so that he turns his 
attention towards the wmdow through which bats have been 
seen, or towards the clock. Or we say Bravo > or Give mummy 
crustte! so that he clapis his hands or holds out the crust 
to us. Both in causmg him to attend and in causing him to 
act (or desist from actmg) our words increasingly replace 
our deeds. 

The same replacement occurs, but of course very slowly, 
in the child’s own instrumental use of language When the 
child IS not just babbling, pla3nng with words, he is using them 
with an effect on the behaviour of others We can reasonably 
say that he is using language mstrumentally, always with the 
reservation that the intention to use speech m this instrumental 
fashion may only be partially present And if we look at the 
child’s first spoken conventional words, we find that he uses 
them mstrumentally m two ways, which we may call the declar- 
ative and the manipulative In the former use he is drawing 
our attention to some object — as when K, for instance, said 
tita pomtmg to a picture of a watch — Appendix IV (6), page 
312, entry i,6,ii. In the latter use he is not only drawing 
our attention to an object, but at the same time demanding 
that we shall satisfy his needs m relation to that object, for 
instance, when K said gaga, wantmg chocolate — Appendix 
IV (7), page 313, entry 1,6,15 In both uses, the declarative 
and the manipulative, there is expression of the cluld’s affect 
and conation as well as the rudiments of reference to an object. 

When used mstrumentally, the child’s language has the 
effect of brmgmg others withm his circle of activity In the 
declarative use he attracts another's attention and so assures 
himself of company. If he is delighted, the presence of another 
person enhances his delight ; if he is afraid, the presence of 
another person alleviates his fear. The word becomes for the 
child a means of securing this enhancement or alleviation 
In the manipulative use the child is again using the word as a 
social instrument ; this time as a means of securing the help 
of others in satisfying his practical needs. Sometimes, of 
course, both declarative and manipulative uses will be present. 

Now there is no doubt that the use and acceptance of the 
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instrumental functions of words play an important part m 
hastening the growth of objective reference in the child’s 
language. Thus, to trace the growth of the meaning of a par- 
ticular word for a child we need to trace the changes of his 
behaviour both m responding to and usmg the same word 
The matter is simplified a httle for us by the fact that compre- 
hension generally precedes use, so that for a time we can 
often watch a child's responses to a word without the compli- 
cation of the child’s uses of iti 

(a) Response to a Word — In Appendix IV (3), page 304, I 
have given my observations of K’s responses to the word 
bailie, a word to which the child responded m a number of 
defimte ways before he himself uttered it with meaning, m 
the form of bo: Dunng this period that he was responding 
to halite, if he wanted the object in question he would say 
a a a a — a sound-group also used by hun for the expression 
of many other desires 

The child was given his first ball about a fortmght before 
the date of the first entry here In the course of this period, 
he must often have heard the word ballte while seeing the ball 
At 0,9,14 he shows himself capable, for the first time, of turning 
towards and touching the ball on heanng the phrase, Where 
IS the ballte and does this repeatedly during the next six 
weeks, usually without any attempt to touch the other things 
that may be present , excluding even another ball (0,10,21) 
Some definite progress seems to be recorded at 0,10,27^ when 
the child learns to hold up one object in response to Where’s 
doggte ^ and another in response to Where’s ballte ^ A further 
development also appears on this same day, when in response 
to this latter phrase the child holds up a large coloured ball 
mstead of the ongmal small white one , the application of the 
word seems to have become extended — ^partly, at least, on a 
basis of objective similarity. * At 0,10,29 we have an mstance 
of the kind of expenence which helps to bnng about fuller 
objective reference Here, as it happens, the word Ballte! 
does not evoke the touching or pointing movement , but 
direction of attention towards the object nevertheless occurs, 
an expenence which we may regard as of some importance. 
For up to this moment only two kinds of behaviour have been 
linked up for the child with the specific word either he 

^ This question of the extended appbcation of a word we discuss m 
Chapter XI 
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performs the total act of handling the ball, or he fails to 
respond entirely. Now a third kind of behaviour has 
appeared the child’s attention is directed towards this single 
portion of the whole situation, without the rest of the be- 
haviour — the handhng — taking place It would be reasonable 
to describe this by saying that the child now responds to the 
phrase by directing his attention to the object, ball , we could 
say that the heard phrase causes the child merely to refer 
to the ball. 

Two months later, at 1,1,5, ^ further advance is recorded 
Now the word has come to arouse, not simply direction towards 
a specific object which is present as part of a total situation, 
but behaviour directed by the reinstatement of a previous 
experience of the object It would be reasonable to say that 
now the word helps the child to recall the object There are 
two factors in the process the child’s previous expenence of 
the baU while playing with it, and his present heanng of the 
phrase. The effect of the previous expenence jjersists and is 
able to direct the child’s activity at this present moment , 
and this present activity is mitiated by the heanng of the 
phrase Where’s bailie > We may therefore say that the phrase 
causes the child to refer to an absent belli ; the behaviour that 
was previously aroused by the presence of the ball, is now 
arou^ by the heanng of certain sounds 

Thus a senes of observations of this kmd makes it jjossible 
for us to interpret the phrase “ the grovrfh of objective refer- 
ence” m terms of the child’s behaviour We see how the 
adult using a word such as bailie both declaratively and manipu- 
latively, causes the child sometunes to attend to an object, 
sometimes to deal actively with it, and that all the time the 
object itself is becoming clearly lifted out of the whole situa- 
tion, and given a closer Imkage with the particular phonetic 
pattern of the heard word. 

But this is only a very small part of the story. To say that 
the child, while learning to understand the word ballte adopts 
it and then uses it as the adult does, would be to give an 
extremely one-sided account of what happens. A very im- 
portant part of the process is the simultaneous development, in 
an instrumental direction, of the child’s own cries, and then- 
replacement by conventional words — a development which 
has rarely been considered in any detail. To this we must 
now turn. 
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(b) The Growth of U Iterance, (i) The Child’s Primitive Cries — 
As early as his first month, a child — as we have seen in Chapter 
III, page 23 — will normally be usmg differences of intonation 
as expressive of different affective states Although he may, 
for mstance, use the same vowel-sound a both when he is 
unhappy and when he is pleased, we have no difficulty m 
distmguishmg his contentment from his dissatisfaction even 
though we cannot see him. In the course of the next few 
months further differentiation of mtonation takes place, these 
vaneties of intonation being the chief vocal means by which 
the child makes us aware of his different moods. 

In Appendix IV (4), page 305 , 1 give my records of K’s later 
uses of these vaneties of mtonation. It will be seen that in 
his tenth and eleventh months he was usmg the sound a with 
at least three different patterns of intonation, expressing 
these distinct affective states 

(а) Delight m obtaining or seemg some desirable thing (0,9,16). 

(б) Dissatisfaction at mabUity to obtam such a thing (0,10,28). 

(c) Rage at bemg reprimanded (0,10,28). 

He expressed dehght, dissatisfaction and rage. 

But although these three mtonation-pattems express the 
child’s moods they also do somethmg more they draw our 
attention to the object or situation with which he is con- 
cerned. The child in fact is beginning to use sounds m declara- 
tive and manipulative ways, calling upon us either to share 
his feelings about things, or do something for him. In the 
case of K again this was seen m rather an mteresting way m 
his different uses of the sound E, a form which seems to have 
been a vanant of a, but used m a more urgent manner, with 
more defimte direction towards the situation.^ He used this 
sound E m the course of his second year in the following ways 
(Appendix IV (4)) • 

(1) In reachmg for an object — a form of " I want this ! *’ 

(1.0,15). 

(u) Demonstratively — " Look at this I " (i;4,8 — 1,6,26 — 

1:8,10). 

(lii) Interrogatively, asking for a name to be given to a 

thmg — “ What is this ? ” (1,6,3). 


See Chapter III, p. 28. 
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(iv) Again interrogatively, asking for approval of some act; 

May I do this ? ’* (1,9,12). 

In each of these cases the sound clearly has a double func- 
tion , not only does it express the affective state of the child, 
his attitude towards something, but it also serves to direct 
the attention of others to the particular thing with which he 
is concerned. The child is using a word in a declarative or a 
manipulative way, with definite reference to the situation 
before him. 

Now it is important to notice that this increase of definite 
reference to a situation may occur before the child learns the 
conventional adult word for it Because the child has an 
urgent need to direct attention to a situation, he wiU use his 
own primitive sounds instrumentally for this purpose 

But of course, while he is still using his own sounds in some 
situations, m other cases he will certainly be influenced by adult 
words To refer to K agam, while his use of e was being 
differentiated as I have just descnbed, his use of a was being 
affected by various adult words that he heard In the early 
part of his second year he was using a or a m the following 
ways (Appendix IV (4)) 

(l) With reference to an apple (1,1,24 — 1.6.24 — 1.6.25) 

(u) Expressmg satisfaction in certain pleasant smells, flowers, 

for mstance (1,4,12) 

(m) Caressingly (1,5,30). 

(iv) With reference to his eiderdown, a beloved bedfellow 

(1.7.1) 

In at least two of these cases we can be quite certain that 
the child’s use of a was influenced by a word of the conven- 
tional adult language a m the first case is the child’s form of 
the word apple, and m the fourth case his form of the word 
aidi (used by his mother for eiderdown) In the second and 
third instances we probably have somethmg in the nature of 
a reinforcement of the child's own primary sounds. He said, 
we may suppose, a or aba when smelling a flower, or a when 
caressing someone. These sounds taken up and imitated by 
an adult would thus be given a closer connection with the 
situation. Now in all these four cases it is clear that the 
child’s use of his original soimd a has been given a more definite 
objective reference by becoming assimilated to a somewhat 
similar soimd used by the adults around him . 
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All these cases, m fact, are examples of the process descnbed 
in Chapter VIII. The child — ^usmg his own or an acquired 
sound — expresses his affective response towards an object , 
where the conventional name has some resemblance to the 
child’s own uttered sound, this tends to become stabilised with 
closer reference to the particular object which has evoked it 

The next stage in the process is a further conventionalisa- 
tion of the child’s speech, when he adopts a conventional adult 
word m place of his own sounds. K, for mstance, havmg 
responded regularly to the word flowers for a couple of months, 
during which time he himself only said a a on seeing or smelhng 
flowers, suddenly at 1,6,14 said fa fa on catching sight of some 
hyacinths (Appendix V, p 318) 

A similar development can be found m his use of the sound 
E (Appendix IV, p 307) At 1,8,10, for mstance, seemg one 
of his shoes, he said £ £, his own urgent sound signifying that 
he wanted the object But on this occasion he also added J J, 
his attempt at the adult word shoe Six days later again we 
find him replacmg his customary sounds E E, when wanting 
butter at table, by the word bAti , while at 1,9,27 he said pei 
on seeing an aeroplane, having dunng the previous week 
frequently said £ E on similar occasions 

To reach this point the child has had to pass through these 
stages 

(I) Varied intonations of the sound a to express different 
affective states 

(II) The use of the same sound (or a more urgent variant of 
it) with increasing reference to the situation. 

(ill) The conventionahsation of the sound or the adoption 
of a conventional substitute (such as fa or pEi) for it. 

A record of this kind clearly brmgs out the following pomts 
First that there is a regular development, without any sudden 
break, from the child’s expressive use of his own primitive 
sounds right up to tus mstrumental use of conventional words. 
Further, that the child’s need to bring others withm his circle 
of activity will lead to the growth of reference to a situation 
in the sounds he is usmg, before his adoption of conventional 
words Finally, that the adoption of conventional words, 
linked closely as they are with particular situations, helps to 
develop further the growth of reference to these situations. 

(u) The Utterance of Conventional Words — ^We next need a 
sunilar senes of observations to show what changes of behaviour 
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take place when the child has adopted a specific conventional 
word. But, as we have said above, it is not easy to find a 
senes of this kind where behaviour in utterance of a word is 
not influenced by expenences of response to the same word 
For even when a child does not obviously respond to a word, 
as soon as he is heard to be using it with any degree of regu- 
lanty, it is taken up by the adults around him, and inevitably 
he responds to them. In giving, therefore, one example 
(mama) of expressive ongin, one of onomatopoetic ongin 
(tik tik) and one of conventional origin (g;^), we shall have 
to place observations of utterance and response side by side. 

Appendix IV (5), pp. 308-11, summarises the development of 
TnaTna. ; as the complete senes of entnes is rather formidable, 
I give here only those which record some new form of be- 
haviour. 

The earher uses of this sound-group have, as we should 
expect, an aJfective-conational function • they express both 
the child’s affective state and also his impulse to secure an 
alleviation of his distress or a continuance of his satisfaction 
But some traces of direction towards an object soon begin 
to appear, and this before there is any overt response to the 
same word heard , for instance at 0,8,20 K says mammam 
while reaching for a playthmg , at 0,9,6 while looking up at 
his mother, and at 0,9,29 while reaching out for lus ball 
It IS not until 1,0,6 that he makes his first overt response on 
hearing mama Thus it would seem that the beginning of 
objective reference in speaking a word may occur independently 
of the training which a child may undergo m responding to 
that word 

On the other hand, the child’s first responses to a given 
sound-group may show few traces of direction towards any 
specific object this is illustrated in K’s earliest responses to 
such phrases as Give mama cruslie or Give mummy ttnkle-box. 
The effect of these — as we saw in Chapter VII, page 109, is 
merely to initiate action. It is true that on each occasion the 
action involves a particular person, and to that extent is 
directed ; but quite clearly the word mummy does not arouse 
objective reference to the child’s mother only. The entries 
at 1,1,6 and at i;i,i5 show that it is really the phrase as a 
whole which arouses the action as a whole , for when the 
child’s mother says Give daddy cruslie, he may offer the crust 
to her, and when she says Give mummy crushe he may offer it 
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to his father. There is not yet any clear direction towards a 
specific person in response to the word mummy. 

Meanwhile the growth of objective reference seems to 
proceed in the child’s own utterance, as we may see from 
the entry at 1,2,1 At 1,4,2 and at 1,5,8 this reference also 
begms to appear more clearly m his responses. The second 
entry on the latter date is particularly mterestmg. Where’s 
baby ? evokes the specific movement of pointing at the mirror, 
but Where’s mummy ? arouses no response at ah, although the 
child has had a much longer experience of response to mummy 
than to baby. We seem to be confronted here (and again m 
the entry at 1,6,13) with something in the nature of an inhibi- 
tion The word mummy, both as spoken and heard by the 
child, will have gathered around it a very special significance 
When he says mamR the word expresses affect and conation , 
it expresses his discomfort or dehght, and the desire for the 
discomfort to be removed or the delight to be maintained. 
And when he hears the word — m such a phrase as Gtve mummy 
crustte — he responds to it by a specific movement, one which 
he has been trained to perform and which gives him pleasure. 
Because the word has come to have for the child this special 
affective and conational significance both in speech and 
response, it is difficult for its use to be extended to any further 
new situation, even though his mother may appear in it , for 
instance, he cannot easily be brought to respond to the word 
by pomting to her reflection m the mirror 

But unless some extension of this kind occurs, obj’ective 
reference cannot develop in the use of the word The child’s 
behaviour both in speech and response, must be directed to 
this one abidmg feature — ^his mother — in many different 
situations This process we shall study in detail in Chapters 
XI and XII , here we may observe a particular instance of it 
in the entries at 1,6,2 and 1,6,15 On the former date when 
the child hears the phrase Where's the newspaper? he makes 
the movement of lifting the object ; when he hears Give 
mummy newspaper he makes this same movement and an 
additional one — hfting the paper and givmg it to his mother. 
In this latter phrase, it woifld seem, the first two words evoke 
the customary response towards the mother, and the last 
word the customary response involvmg the newspaper. In 
this way the hearing of the word mummy has the effect of 
directing the behaviour of the child towards this particular 
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person, in a new situation And it is interesting to find 
that two weeks later, at 1,6,15, the child shows the first 
certain instance of objective reference in spieaking this same 
word 

The whole senes illustrates the gradual emergence of objective 
reference, in the utterance of a word of expressive ongin. To 
complete the picture, we also give instances of its development 
m a word of representational (onomatopoetic) ongin (tik-tik) 
and in one of conventional ongin (goga). 

Appendix IV (6), page 312, shows K’s use of tik tik» to which 
he was trained to respond in the usual way. Here the very 
first utterance of the word, at 1,5,22, might already be said 
to have the function of objective reference the child is 
directing his father’s attention to the watch But there can 
be no doubt that when he first says tik tik m this way, pullmg 
at his father’s coat, the word is also, perhaps mainly, expressive 
of affect and conation it expresses the child’s longing to 
secure a particular satisfaction — the pleasant ticking sound 
and the bnght shimng thing that sometimes emerges from 
his father’s pocket The entry at 1,5,24 illustrates how 
objective reference in such a case may grow the child jxiints 
to a picture of a watch on heanng the word tik tik. This is 
a form of trainmg the word incites the child to find simi- 
larity between the picture and the watch * , later, at 1,5,30, 
the sight of the picture evokes the word from the child, and by 
this time is becommg closely bound up with the visual im- 
pression of the object It is no longer merely a stimulus that 
sets gomg a whole train of behaviour in the child it is much 
more a means by which he is caused to refer to an object 
within the situation 

The next three entnes show the persistence both of the 
affective-conational and objective functions of the uttered 
word. The entry at 1,7,18 is interestmg as illustrating the 
extension of the word to include a situation objectively similar 
to that m which it was first acquired (the little clock was much 
further in resemblance from the original watch than the picture 
m the book had been) ; while the final entry, at 1,8,28, illus- 
trates a further extension due to objective similanty. We 
are not, however, justified in supposing that these two last 
cases are wholly without affective colouring , the child’s cry 
of titta presumably expresses his delight m recognising the 
1 This u ducuaaed m Chapter XI. 
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object Thus, as we shall show more fully m Chapter XI, 
page 196, the child’s application of the word to a new situation 
may be regarded as havmg not only an objective, but also 
an affective basis 

Tummg now to the case of a word of conventional origin, 
we show m Appendix IV (7), page 313, the changes m K’s 
behaviour accompanying his use of goga (chocolate). When 
he first says it, at 1,6,9, its function is clearly both expressive 
of affect and conation as well as referential — ^there is an 
expression of longing, together with some reference, if not to 
the chocolate itself, at least to the desirable expenence of 
eating it We cannot, indeed, be sure that the cluld’s atten- 
tion is directed towards the chocolate itself, as an object, even 
though we have such cases as that at 1,6,13, where there is 
certainly a sharp discrimination between the expenence of 
eating the banana and the expenence of eating chocolate 
At 1,6,23, however, the objective reference to the chocolate 
itself appears with more certainty , while the amusing instance 
at 1,7,28 shows to what extent the word is now bound up with 
a particular visual pattern The final entry, at 1,8,18, reminds 
us that even when considerable objective reference has 
developed, a word may still be used to embrace a comparatively 
wide situation, which may include, together with objective 
direction, both affective and conational features.^ 

(c) Mutual Effect of Utterance and Response — In these cases, 
we see, an important factor in bringing about the growth of 
reference is that the child both hears and speaks the same 
conventional word in the particular situation For mstance, 
he responds to Hck-Hck by looking at the clock, and says 
tit tit (or something of the kind) when he sees the clock Every 
time that he says tit tit he tends to respond to it in the same 
way as when he has heard it that is, his own use of the word 
causes him to turn to or refer to the clock. Thus, although 
the child begins by using a word instrumentally m either a 
declarative or manipulative way — it is directed mainly towards 
bnnging other people into touch with him, and is perhaps only 
slightly directed towards the situation — yet it is clear that the 
function of reference in the word must rapidly develop. When 
the child hears the word he turns to the clock ; when he speaks 
it he turns to the clock (either actually or mcipiently), while 
at the same time the person addressed also turns to the clock. 

1 We consider this case in detail m Chapter XI, p 207 
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Eveiything combines to develop the function of reference in 
the duld’s use of the word. 

This process of the child’s self-stimulation has been studied 
in great detail by Markey (SP 126), who perhaps tends to over- 
emphasise its importance m the growth of the referential func- 
tion of the child’s language, at the expense of the other factors 
which we have found to be present. On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that Markey is nght in maintammg that 
the growth of reference only becomes intelligible when we 
pay attention to the parts played both by the child and the 
adults around him it is a social process As we have seen, 
language becomes referential for the child because it is a form 
of behaviour by which he calls upon others and m which he 
responds to' their calls upon him 

{d) The Child’s Resistance to Change — It is, however, im- 
portant to lay stress on what is already, indeed, partly recog- 
msed that the process is not merely one in which the child 
straightway adopts a conventional word, with its instru- 
mental use Even though a child has imitated the word in its 
appropriate situation, some time will often elapse before he 
shows signs of using this word instrumentally And this, we 
suggest, IS not because the child “ forgets ” the new word, 
but rather that in the stress of a declarative or manipulative 
need, he tends to make use of his own familiar means — reaching 
out and uttenng expressive cnes 

This may be illustrated by two entnes from my record of K, 
showmg the beginning of his acquisition of the word cake 
(see Appendix IV, p 303) 

1,4,0 • At tea there was swiss roll K held out his hand for 
some. His mother said Cakte, Baby ? and gave him a piece He 
repeated kseke softly and with a smile Every time he was offered 
a small piece of cake he said kseke , and while eatmg it he repeated 
m a wl^per, ksske, ksske. 

1,4,1 : There Wcis swiss roll for tea agam He saw it and 
stretched out his hand for it His mother offered him some but 
withdrew it before he could reach it, m the hope that he would 
remember the word, but he only signified his desire for the cake 
by saymg £ e S, with growmg impatience Then she said Cakie, 
and immediately he said firmly and loudly ka ka. Later, while 
eatmg the cake, he said keeke, kseke. 

On the first occasion the child imitates the word , but next 
day an exactly similar situation does not immediately evoke 
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this word ; the child’s attention, m fact, is so much taken up 
with the cake and the need to secure it, that he begins by 
reachmg out for it, and when he finds this unavailmg, says 
urgently see It is reasonable to say that the stress of the 
situation prevents rather than fosters the imitation of the 
conventional word 

In the same way, Schafer found (BV 280) that when he had 
trained his son to make a conventional clapping-movement on 
hearing mache htite bitte (see Appendix V, p 322), and then 
frequently gave him a piece of cake as a reward, it was some 
tune before the child used this movement on seemg the cake. 
Instead, he used his own primitive means of reachmg out and 
crying , but, the cake once safe in his hands, he was prepared 
to carry out the clapping-movement 

It IS clear that in both of these cases there is a distmction 
between an act which the child has learnt to perform m a given 
situation and the use of this act m an instrumental fashion in 
this situation The child’s adoption of conventional words 
(or other symbolical acts) is very far from bemg the mere 
reproduction of movements which he can perform, whenever 
he comes across a situation m which he has learnt to perform 
them The new movement must, in fact, be made a more 
efficient tool for the child than his own accustomed act, before 
he will replace the latter Once, however, this supenor 
efficiency of the conventional word is borne in upon the child, 
the way is open to its adoption as an instrument m place of 
his own 

These factors of mitial resistance to change and subsequent 
rapid acceptance of it are of the greatest importance m the 
child’s development, both at the present stage of his first adop- 
tion of conventional words, and edso at the later stage of further 
conventionahsation of their use (see Chapter XII, p. 215). 

(e) What IS referred to at this Stage > — Fmally, we have to 
notice that when the child first uses and responds to adult 
words referentially, he is referring not so much to an object — 
a ttung withm the situation — as to the situation as a whole. 
At this stage words are far from being simply names, means 
of the static representation of objects. A word that the child 
spieaks is to be regarded rather as one means by which he 
responds to a situation, as an essential part of his total reaction 
to it. If he says mama, on seemg his mother, or tiktik on seemg 
the clock, or goga on seeing the chocolate, he is not simply 
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labelling a thing seen He is expressing his affective and 
conational state as well as making sounds that are linked up 
with the particular situation and when he speaks these 
sounds it is his way of deahng with the situation 
This is true even in the special case where we tram the 
child to give *' names ” to things or persons, to say Mama 
for instance in answer to such a question as Who am I ^ Casual 
observation of this would suggest that the child is using the 
word very much as an adult would use it, as a name for a 
particular person, but closer enquiry shows that this is very 
far from the truth. Stem, for instance, found (KSp 19) that 
when his daughter Hilde at i,i first learned to say Mama m 
reply to Wer btn ich ^ her answer was the same whoever asked 
the question — her mother, her father or the nursemaid Six 
weeks later, when the child had learnt the word papa, she used 
it mdiscnmmately on seeing either of her parents, and on 
being asked Wer bin tch ^ by her father, she rephed on one 
occasion fa-ma In the same way, Lindner’s daughter, 
havmg learnt at 0,10 to say mama and papa “ correctly ", still 
throughout the following month often said mama on seeing 
either of her parents (B 335). A stnkmg instance is that of 
Nice’s daughter, a child slow in learning to speak , having 
begun to say mamma for her mother at 1,7, she soon after- 
wards extended it to include her father and then used it in this 
undiscnminating way until she was as old as 2,6 (CT 107) 
In all these cases the child’s spoken word is hardly at all a 
label for the person before him , it is the performance of an 
act by which he is dealmg with the situation, and it will also 
express his affective and conational state aroused by the 
situation Only to a slight extent will it be hnked with the 
sight of the person, and only as time goes on does this last 
factor become dominant, so that ultimately the word is used 
as a means of referring to this person 

An exactly similar state of affairs is to be observed when a 
child responds to a word. Here again the word, for instance 
mama, is far from being simply a name for the person by whom 
or in the presence of whom it is spoken. The fact is rather 
that the word arouses a specific activity from the child, and 
that at the outset this activity is hardly at all directed towards 
a particular person This is illustrated by K’s confusion at 
i;i,6. Appendix IV (5), pp. 3ofi-9. Having learnt at 1,0,6 to 
respond appropriately to Give mama crustie, a month later he 
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gives the crust to his mother on hearing Give daddy crustie and 
immediately afterwards to his father on hearing Give mummy 
crustie. A correspondmg observation is reported by Guillaume 
of his son at i,o (DP 6). When he is told Donne d papa he 
gives what is in his hand to his father, but does this alk) when 
he is told Donne d maman ; a moment later being agam told 
Donne d papa he puts the object mto his own mouth Clearly 
in these cases the heard phrase is a stimulus to the performance 
of an act, and only to a very shght extent does the occurrence 
of a particular word within the phrase result in the direction 
of this act towards a particular person or object. The develop- 
ment of this objective direction is a slow process. 

Further, we can m general say this, that even when a word 
has become a means of directmg the child’s activity more 
definitely towards a particular object, the word has not simply 
the function of a name for this object Take, for instance, 
K’s inhibition m the use of the word mummy at 1,5,8 and at 
1,6,13, Appendix IV (5), page 311. At this time he was 
obviously speaking the word and respondmg to it with some 
directed reference to his mother. Yet we see that he was 
prevented from speaking the word or responding to it merely 
as a label representative of her. It seems reasonable to say 
that the fact that this word had for hun so full an affective 
and conational background prevented the restnction of its 
use m a simple objective way. For a long time past when he 
had heard mama, his reaction must have been widespread and 
deep , so too when he had said the word, this must have been 
only one factor in a full and stirring activity. The restnction 
of the use of such a word until it becomes the name of a person 
IS a slow process Early signs of this narrovung of reference 
are the child’s use of a particular word when he sees a picture 
of the correspondmg object — ^for instance, K’s use of mamA at 
1,6,15 or of tita at i,6,ii (p 312) ; or the use of a word m the 
absence of the object, for instance, K’s ha for honey at break- 
fast time when he was 1,4,17 (p. 303) , or the response to a 
word in the absence of the object, for instance, K’s action on 
heating Where’s bailie? at 1,1,5 (P- 304) This process of 
narrowing of reference we take up in the foUowmg section 

Here we have found, in our study of the growth of meaning, 
that we have not to show how it is that a word, spoken or 
heard, becomes immediately attached as a label to a thing, but 
rather how it is that the experience of speaking or hearing 
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language comes to have objective reference to a thing, and 
so ultunately to name it. 

Summary of the Process — The instances we have given from 
K’s behaviour certainly Justify us m accepting Meumann’s 
general formulation, subject to the modifications suggested by 
Stem, Delacroix and Lonmer The child's expenence, both 
m uttering specific words and m responding to them, has at 
the outset an affective-conational basis, as well as some direc- 
tion of his attention towards objective elements of the situa- 
tion. This objective direction gradually becomes more 
pronunent 

We have found that there is no simple and clear division 
between what is contnbuted to this development by the 
child on the one hand and by the adult on the other It might 
be supposed from Meumann’s onginal statement that when a 
child fimt utters his own words, his behaviour is purely affective 
and conational, and that only when an adult bnngs a word 
before him does his response become objectively directed 
If this were true, a child’s first cry of mama would be nothing 
but an expression of his affective state and accompanying 
stnving , and on the other hand, his response to such a word 
as baUie / or txck-txck I nothing but direction of his attention 
to a specific object 

The observations we have considered lead us to the conclu- 
sion that while there is some truth in this account, it is too 
simple to embrace all the facts 

On the one hand, it appears that the utterance of a given 
sound-group, from a very early stage, and before adults have 
intervened, already may be accompanied by the rudiments of 
objective reference In the words of Stem (KSp 182), the 
child's early utterance is not merely “ a gleeful shout or a cry 
of distress ; it is a striving towards something, an avoidance 
of something, a dehght m sometlung ”. The tmth of this is 
illustrated m our senes of observations of K’s word mama. 

On the other hand, we have been able to show that the 
child's immediate response to a heard word is not simply 
objective reference. In the first place, a word such as ballte / 
or txck-txck I includes withm it those mtonational features to 
which the child has long responded m an affective and co- 
national manner. Further, the situation to which the child’s 
attention is drawn, itself evokes affective and conational 
responses from him, and these must rapidly come to be evoked 
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by the accompcinying word Finally, the objective reference 
which the heard word does bring about through training, is 
certainly not narrowly directed to one specific portion of the 
situation • as we have seen, the child's response consists rather 
in the initiation of an act which certainly may involve a par- 
ticular object but which only in the course of time becomes 
definitely directed towards that object. 

The child’s utterance of conventional words and his response 
to them, proceedmg as they do side by side, combine to bnng 
about a further mcrease of reference When the child utters 
a word he not only uses it instrumentaUy, bnngmg about some 
reference by others, but he also tends to respond to it himself 
as he has previously done when it was spoken by another — 
that is, by reference to some portion of the situation The 
part, m fact, played by a word m the child’s behaviour is 
throughout determined by his affective and conational 
responses characteristic of the situation as well as by its 
physical features Thus the reference that he makes will not 
at first correspond to that made by others in using the same 
words This correspondence — ^which is essential if the child’s 
language is to acquire a fully S5nnbohcal function — is the result 
of a further process which, beginmng even before the child 
first uses and responds to adult words, extends throughout 
the period of his education In the section which follows we 
shall study the earher stages of this process 




SECTION IV 

THE APPROACH TO THE CONCEPTUAL USE 
OF SPEECH 




Chapter X 


THE MASTERY OF CONVENTIONAL FORMS 

We have now to consider the further conventionahsation of 
the child’s speech ; his adoption of the forms of adult language 
and his use of them with their current functions. In the 
present chapter we shall study the conventionahsation of form, 
in the foUowmg chapters that of function. 

The strange transformations which adult words undergo 
when spoken by the child have often been described, and are 
well sumraansed by Stem (KSp, Chapter XVIII) But smce, 
for the most part, they have been treated very much m the 
way of philological cunosities — mteresting perhaps as showmg 
occasional similanties with the changes that have occurred 
in the history of language — it is not very surpnsing that, as 
Stem points out, the study of them has borne very httle fruit. 

Yet It is evident that the forms of the child’s language may 
be considered from quite another point of view The child 
is engaged in mastermg a comphcated form of skill, and the 
patterns of sound that he utters in the effort to use the words 
that he hears around him should throw light upon the develop- 
ment of this mastery We are indeed confronted with a 
highly interesting problem of the psychology of education ; 
the manner m which the child proceed to the control of the 
forms of language a process in which he leams to submit to 
the rigours of a social institution, and at the same time masters 
an instmment of the first importance to himself 

Further, it is not as though the development of form were 
to go on independently of the development of function 
Throughout our study of the growth of language we have seen 
that the forms that the child uses are intimately related to 
their functions in his behaviour. It is to be expected that a 
study of each of the two processes will throw hght upon the 
nature of the other. 

We have found that the uses to which the child puts his 
early words are to be explained by recognising that he begins 
with a repertory of sounds whidh soon become a means of 
167 
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social behaviour, and endeavours to adapt this behaviour 
to his growing needs, under the influence of the language used 
by the society around him The development of form is 
surely a parallel process For the acquisition of adult words 
IS not simply an accumulation of vocabulary by a speechless 
child. A new word is not just dropped into his repertory, 
hke a ticket mto a box, to be reproduced when needed. The 
child begins with a repertory of his own noises, and as time 
goes on these approximate more and more to the noises that 
he hears The manner in which the child speaks his early 
conventional words is due to a convergence between his own 
primitive utterance and the conventions of the mother tongue 
Looked at from this pomt of view, baby-talk ceases to be a 
queer collection of imperfectly-articulated words, and is seen 
to bear the clear marks of the child's progress towards the 
ultimate mastery of conventional language. 

The Data — Many of the generahsations which have been 
attempted concerning the form of children’s language have 
been drawn from the statistical study of vocabularies Tracy 
(LC), for instance, gathered together those of 21 children of 
ages ranging from g to 30 months , while Stem's remarks 
(KSp, Chapter XVIII) were based in a similar fashion upon 
the records of at least 26 children Where the forms have 
been noted with due attention to their phonetic characteristics, 
some results of importance may emerge from this method 
for instance, we are enabled — as we saw in Chapter VIII, 
page 125, to make a general statement of the form of the first 
few words normally spoken 

But this method is certainly inadequate when we come to 
deal with the problem now before us the relation of the 
forms of children’s language to the process of their mastery 
of the conventional mother tongue. For this, once more, 
we need studies of individual children, recording their pre- 
conventional sounds, their attempts at conventional words, 
and the corresponding adult forms used within their heanng. 
Accounts of this kind, it need hardly be said, are almost 
entirely lackmg. A very good one is that of Deville, to which 
we have already referr^, all his records being given in an 
accepted phonetic script — that of Littr6. Stem's account of 
his daughter HUde is the fullest I know of a German- 
speaking child ; but since Stem — ^as he himself tells us — is not 
a phonetician, it is not always easy to be certain which sounds 
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he means to indicate ; further, he does not always give the 
corresponding adult word To these two records I add here 
my own account of K ; we thus have before us surve3rs of a 
French, a German and an English child. 

Characteristics of the Child's Language when Conventional 
Words are acquired. — Conventional words, at the moment when 
the child first utters them, are already mvested with a form 
due to the primary charactenstics of his speech ; they are 
almost entirely front-consonantal and they are to a large 


Subject 

A«e 

' beginning 
with 

coQ»onants 

Percentagi 

Froot I 

! of coosonants. 

Middle 1 

Back 


11 

1,4,0. 

iVi 

IV 

ik,^h. 

Hilde Stern 

0,10-1,6 

53 

49 

19 

4 

9 

19 


1,9-1,11 

117 

32 

20 

10 

15 

23 

Adult German 



37 

16 

10 

16 

21 

DeviUe’s daughter 

0,11-1,6 

141 

50 

37 

2 

8 

3 


1,11 

101 

47 j 

21 

4 

22 

6 

Adult French . 



37 1 

17 

12 

16 

18 

K . 

0, 9-1,9 

69 


25 

0 

7 

17 


1,10-2,0 

102 

42 

20 

4 

10 

24 

Adult English 



35 

20 

11 

12 

22 


For the classification of consonants, see p 259. 


extent reduplicated As we have already seen in Chapter VIII 
(p 125), of the earliest half-dozen words of 27 children, 75 per 
cent contain only front-consonants and 46 per cent are 
reduplicated 

In the cases of the three children we are here specially 
stud5nng, a fuller analysis is possible we are able to trace 
the further conventionalisation of form from this first stage. 

Table V gives my analysis of the initial sounds of words 
beginning with consonants m the records of the three children. 
In each case I have taken the first batch of words as recorded • 
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141 from Deville — his first complete list , the 53 words spoken 
by Hilde by the time she reached the same age, 1,6 , and the 
first 6g words spoken by K (he had spoken only 25 words by 
1,6, being thus somewhat retarded compared with the two 
girls). Then in each case I have taken the last hundred or 
so words recorded in the child’s second year , and finally I 
have made an estimate of the proportions of initial consonants 
in English, French and German, the first from Jones’s Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, the second from Le Petit Larousse, the 
third from Cassell’s German-Engltsh Dictionary. The con- 
sonants are arranged m percentage groups according to the 
pomt of phonetic ongm — a note on the classification is given 
in Appendix III, page 259 


TABLE VI 

Proi>ortion of Reduplicated Words at Successive Periods 





No of 

Total 

vocabulary 


Subject 


Age 

redup^ted 

red^upl^ted 

Hilde Stem 


i 0,10-1.6 

22 

64 1 

34 



1 1.9-1,11 

12 

119 

10 

DeviUe’s daughter 


0,11-1.6 

46 

174 

27 


1,11 

18 i 

113 

16 

K . . . 


0,9-1 .6 

9 

30 

30 



1,10-2,0 

7 

105 

6 


It will be seen that m each case the front-consonants of the 
earhest words are considerably in excess of the corresponding 
projxirtion in adult speech, the deficiency in the case of the 
Enghsh and the German child being mainly in the middle-con- 
sonants, and m the case of the French child in the back-con- 
sonants as well. By the end of the second year the proportions 
are much nearer those of the adult language, although still the 
French child has rather further to go than the others. 

Turmng now to the question of reduplication, I have calcu- 
lated from the records of these three children the proportion 
of reduplicated words, first in the vocabulary acquired by 1,6 
and then again in the last hundred or so acquired in the 
second year. The figures are given in Table VI , and from 
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these it IS clear that by the end of the second year in each 
case the high proportion of reduplicated words has greatly 
diminished I have not attempted to calculate the proportion 
of reduphcated words m the three adult languages ; obviously 
here, as m the initial consonants, an approximation to the 
conditions of conventional speech will have taken place. 

Relation between the Child's Speech and the AduU Language. 
— The child, we see, comes to the acquisition of adult words 
with a system of speech which has marked characteristics of 
its own, both m phonetic constitution and in intonational 
form Phonetically, it consists of a limited group of sounds, 
mainly front-consonants , intonationally it tends to consist 
of single or reduplicated syllables In what way does the 
child make use of this speech in his advance upon adult 
language ’ 

To deal first with his acquisition of the consonants and 
consonant-compounds of conventional speech, we may say 
that there are three moments of importance m the lustory 
of every acquisition the tune when the sound or combmation 
appears in the child’s speech, the time when he first attempts 
to imitate it as it occurs in an adult word, and the time when 
he succeeds m this imitation If we can observe these events 
in the life of individual children, it wiH give us some indication 
of the relation between the child’s own repertory and the 
language that he is attemptmg to master 

In Table VII, I show the results of my analysis of the records 
of the three children here studied, the full details being given 
m Appendix III, pp. 260-9 I have also plotted the results m 
Fig I, from which the general course of development emerges 
in a very interestmg way. In all three cases the child begins 
with a few sounds (mainly, as we have seen, front-consonants) 
and for some months co^nes himself to the imitation of the 
corresponding forms of the adult language, imitating these 
successfully, and ignonng the rest. There comes a time (1,6 in 
the case of Hilde Stem and K, three months earher m that of 
Deville’s daughter) when the child begins to be more ambitious, 
using his slowly-mcreasing repertory of sounds for a wider and 
wider range of those of the adult language, and failing naturally 
to imitate all of these accurately. Finally, as the number of 
sounds which he can attempt reaches its maximum and his 
own repertory continues to grow, he becomes more equal to 
the task before him. The beginning of this final stage is just 
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indicated in the case of DeviUe’s daughter, and clearly shown 
in the case of K. 

In a word, the child begins by ignoring the sounds that he 


TABLE VII 

Consonants and Consonant Compounds 
Eelahon between Child’s Repertory and Adult Speech 



cannot make, then for a long penod he attempts them, but 
unsuccessfully ; finally he reaches the stage of mastenng them. 

It is evident that the most interesting period for us is the 
middle stage ; it is here that the great crop of baby-talk 
appears. For in the first stage the range of the child’s forms 
tends to be limited and the forms themselves closely imitative 
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of what is heard — a process aided by the adult practice of 
bringing more frequently before the child only those words 
which the latter is capable of saying. But in the second stage 
the child, beginning to feel his feet, makes wild dashes at 
tasks that are still really beyond his powers. He now uses a 
limited repertory of his own sounds m the attempt to cope 
with the manifold variety of the adult language Fmally, 
as he does become capable of what he attempts, his efforts 
become less interestmg, perhaps, to the psychologist, but less 
trymg for his mother. 

Characteristics of the Middle Period — ^The middle penod, 
then, is marked by the following features. The child contmues 
to ehde some sounds , for others he substitutes his own 
And this substitution may be of two kinds either total 
replacement of the heard sound, or its assimilation to a neigh- 
bourmg sound. Thus we arrive at the three most charactens- 
tic features of baby-talk elision, substitution and assunilation 

(i) Elision — From the very outset of his acqmsition of adult 
words the child, as we have said, merely omits consonants — 
usually initial or final ones , he says, for instance, titta instead 
of tick-tack. Gradually another — and perhaps more inter- 
estmg — ^form of elision begms to appear when the child, 
attempting the consonant-compounds of the adult language, 
omits one of the consonants By consonant-compounds I 
mean such groups of consonants as appear regularly in con- 
ventional language — for instance, pr, M, kw, groups that fre- 
quently are “ felt ” by adult speakers to be smgle sounds 
rather than compounds The effect of ehsion on these is to 
produce such forms as feisch for fleisch (Hilde Stem), tou for 
trou (Deville’s daughter) or ]d:m for cream (K). 

Stem (KSp 335) gives what is obviously the correct explana- 
tion of the first kind of elision, the omission of mitial or final 
consonants the accented portion of the heard word stands 
out for the child and it is this which he reproduces before he 
has acquired the skill to mampulate a succession of vowels 
and consonants. As for the second kmd of elision — where 
one element of a consonant-compound is omitted — Stem will 
attempt no generalisation, for, as he says, there seems to be 
no regularity as to which of the two consonants will be omitted 
for fitisch some children say leisch, others feisch. 

But this elision in consonant-compounds is undoubtedly 
worthy of our close study, for as we shall show, it throws 
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considerable light upon the child’s mastery of conventional 
forms. 

The first thing that we have to notice about these consonant- 
compounds is that the whole problem is misconceived if we 
ask which of the two elements is ehded, the first or the second. 
For this is to regard the compound as a static model which the 
child perceives before him, whereas the fact of the matter is 
rather this here is a pattern of vocal behaviour which the 
child undertakes, and the elements of which he may be capable 
of producing separately, but which he finds it difficult to pro- 
duce m combination Thus, if we analyse our three records 
we find that of a total of 266 compound imdergomg ehsion, 
237 (or 89 per cent ) occur after the child has shown himself 
capable of making both consonants separately. (I analyse 
the full records in Appendix III, pp. 270-4, the 29 exceptional 
cases being marked with an astensk ) 

Further, when we examme the compounds with an eye to 
their phonetic form — that is to say, noticmg which vocal move- 
ments are required to perform them — v/e find this : that they 
may be classified mto two mam groups. The first group are 
those which consist of a front and middle or back and middle 
consonant, for mstance 

pi, sp, bl, hr, fl, tr, dr, sn. 

Id, sk, kj, gl, gr. 

The second group are those which consist of a consonant 
(front, middle or back) and the consonant w, V, or q, for 
mstance, 

pw, bw, sw, Iw, kw, gw, Jv, pq. 

These two groups together constitute the great majority of 
those undergoing ehsion , thus of the 266 compounds before 
us no fewer than 245 (or 92%) belong to either of these two 
classes (see Table VIII), 

If now we ask which of the two consonants m the compound 
IS ehded, a simple generalisation may be made for each of 
the -two groups Where we have a front or back consonant 
together with a middle consonant, it is the middle consonant 
which IS ehded. Where we have a consonant together with 
w, V or q, the child produces a front consonant • this may be 
c^ed “ frontmg ”. 

No fewer than 218 cases out of the 245 conform to these 
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generalisations, i.e. 89 per cent, (see Table VIII) The details 
are given in Appendix III, pages 275-7. 

How are we to explain these facts ? The general principle 
is this that in attempting to produce the subtle differences 
of the adult consonants the child tends to replace them by 
cruder and more familiar vocal movements. He is indeed 
very much m the position of a child leammg to dance, who 
is able to produce many of the steps one by one, but who 
makes clumsy " sketchy ” movements when called upon to 
combine these steps. 

Take first the compounds consistmg of a front or back 
consonant together with a middle consonant Here the child 

TABLE VIII 

Eusion in Consonant Compounds 



Hilde Stem 
DeviUe’s 
daughter 


has to pass rapidly from contact at the back or front of the 
mouth to contact in the imddle, or from middle to back or 
front, and then in each case pass to the next consonantal 
pxsition through the vowel position For instance, in saying 
kri:m the child has first to make back contact for k« then 
middle contact for r, then pass through the vowel-piosition 
for i: in order to make hp contact for m. What happiens is 
that the child makes a broad sketchy movement, omittmg the 
more subtle features of the pattern he makes the two out- 
standing contacts clearly, back and front, and slurs over the 
middle consonant. We hear the result as Irii ni. 

Exactly the same principle, that of the substitution of broad 
movements for more subtle ones, holds good m the case of the 
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compounds with w, V or q. But here the persistence of well- 
estabhshed acts shows itself in another form w or v or q is a 
front consonant, and when the child attempts to utter it m 
conjunction with another consonant, a species of assimilation 
takes place the whole compound is reduced to a smgle front 
consonant Thus the chdd will say fatz for Schwanz (Stem), 
or mano for motneau (DeviUe), or fi:t for sweet (K), presentmg 
m each case a front consonant for the w or v compound 
We shall see these general tendencies agam exemplified as 
we pass to the other charactenstics of the child’s speech. 

(u) Substitution — Perhaps no feature of baby-talk has 
received more attention than the child’s substitutions of 
consonants for those that occur in the adult language We 
have already noticed such cases as Hilde Stem’s didda for 
iik-tak and dedda for Berta , other instances are badon for 
ballon (DeviUe’s daughter) and da for again (K). 

Stem (KSp 335) in dealing with this problem pomts out that 
although many generalisations — “ laws of sound-change " — 
have been attempted, none has been successful in the sense 
that it enables us to predict which sounds children in general 
will substitute for those that they hear There appear to be, 
m fact, wide individual differences This cannot be gainsaid, 
but in looking for " laws of sound-change ” we may be puttmg 
the wrong problem 

Why should we expect to find that a given consonant of the 
adult language is replaced in all children ahke by another 
specific consonant It is trae that such regular substitutions 
charactense the history of language, but these, it must be 
remembered, are the cumulative effect of changes m the speech 
of innumerable individuals, an “average” embodied m the 
wntten word In the case of children, it must satisfy us for 
the present if we can find some uniformity m the process of 
development, underlymg aU the differences of det^. With 
this aim before us, we can certainly make a generahsation 
which IS tme, at least, for the three children here studied, and 
one which might reasonably be tme of all children . that a 
child’s substitutions of consonants depend upon the order in 
which these have appeared in his development. 

The records of our three children are full enough to enable 
us to trace the order in which sounds appeared, once the 
child began to attempt conventional words 

This is shown m Table IX, where the date is given of the 
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The Index figures indicate the order in •which the consonants appear , the numbers I, II, III, IV, V refer to the 
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first appearance of each consonant, whether initially, medially 
or fin^y, from the time when the child first begins to use 
conventional words 

The first pomt to emerge from this is that substitution is not 
usually a matter of replacmg a consonant that the child cannot 
make by one that he can. On the contrary, m the great 
majonty of cases the three children were ^eady able to 
produce the consonant now attempted. This is shown in 
Table X, where I give my analysis of all the cases of substitu- 
tion recorded by Stem and DeviUe and of those in my own 


TABLE X 

Substitution of Consonants 




Where replaced 
coosociaat is 

(a) Where replaced 

child's repertory 

(A) Where replaced 

child's repertory 


Number 

of 


(6) not 


Subs titu two 


Substitution 



<^d's 

reper- 

tory 

child’s 

No of 



do^bt- 



iSr 

Hilde Stern 

35 

30 

5 

30 

23 

6 

1 

5 

4 

1 

DeviUe’s 

daughter 

210 

164 

46 

164 

116 

41 

7 

46 

44 

2 

K 

110 

94 

16 

94 

85 

9 

0 


IS 

1 

Total 

355 

288 

67 

288 

224 

56 

8 

67 

63 

4 

Percentage 

100 

81 

19 

100 

77 

20 

3 

100 

94 

6 


record of K up to the age of 2,3, the full details being given 
in Appendix III, pp 278-93, Here, out of a total of 355 cases, 
no fewer than 81 per cent, consist of attempts upon consonants 
already m the child’s repertory. 

Taking now these cases where the child attempts a con- 
sonant already present m his repertory, we find that of 286 
substitutions, 77 per cent, consisted in replacmg the attempted 
consonant by one which had appeared chronologically earlier 
in the child’s history, while m only 20 per cent, of the cases 
did he substitute a sound chronologically later. (The remain- 
ing 3 per cent are doubtful, because the records do not enable 
us to say which of two consonants occurred the earher.) 
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In the second group, where the child attempts a sound not 
already present in his repertory, we find that of 67 cases no fewer 
than 94 percent, consist of substitutions by some sound that he 
has already produced, while only m the remaining 6 per cent 
does he utter a consonant which he has never before produced 
In bnef, the rule is this substitution occurs when the 
child replaces a heard consonant by one relatively more familiar, 
one which has been longer established in his repertory The 
child, when confronted with the necessity of carrying out a 
new, or relatively new, pattern of action, often produces one 
which has become more habitual to him 

Now this generalisation certainly does not enable us to 
predict which substitutions will occur among children in 
general There are, however, two points that seem hopeful 
In the first place, the children we have here studied belong to 
different hnguistic communities, and it is not improbable that 
their individual differences are in some measure due to this 
It is not unhkely that children of parents speaking the same 
language produce their consonants m a particular order, and 
thus their substitutions would tend to be uniform 

Further, even m the cases of the three children before us, 
it is evident that the range of substitutions is by no means 
unhmited. Certain consonants appiear to interchange more 
frequently than others Thus, in the records of these three 
children, we find that we can group the great majority of sub- 
stitutions into three classes the substitution of front for front 
consonants or middle for middle the interchange of t or d 
with k or g , and that of the dentals (t, d, ts, 0 or e) with the 
sibilants (g, z, J, or 3). These groups comprise no fewer than 
89 per cent of all the cases, as Table XI shows The full 
details are given in Appendix III, p 294 And although 
these groups may seem rather broad, it must be remembered 
that the speech-sounds of children are far less precise than 
those of adults, and that one might quite reasonably speak of 
a consonant of the t-type or of the k-type 

It IS noteworthy that, apart from the special cases of the 
second and third groups just mentioned, the interchange of 
consonants from widely separated points of articulation hardly 
occurs at all. To a very large extent the child when he 
replaces a consonant does so by uttermg a sound at the same 
pomt of articulation or one very near it. And it is also mter- 
estmg to notice that while the direction of substitution is not 
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always the same m different children, it is frequently the same 
consonants that are involved , thus while Deville’s daughter 
usually substituted s for J, m the case of K only the reverse 
substitution occurred , similarly t for k occurred m the former 
child, the reverse m the latter 

The fact that we can limit the range of substitutions in the 
manner shown in Table XI rather suggests that with more data 
at our disposal it might begin to be possible to make clear 
generalisations as to their occurrence m detail. At present we 
have to content ourselves with recognismg that the chief 
factor IS the replacement of a comparatively unfamihar con- 
sonant by one more securely established in the child’s reper- 
tory And even this generahsation is more lUuminatmg than 


TABLE XI 

Kinds of Substitution of Consonants 


Name of child 

Froot for 
Front and 
MiddJefor 
Middle 

lord 

with 

kor* 

or* with 
1,1.1 orj- 

others. 

Total 

Hilde stem 

21 

0 

1 

13 

35 

DeviUe’s daughter 

88 

61 

47 

14 

210 

K 

92 

5 

2 

11 

no 

Total 

201 

66 

50 

38 

355 

Percentages 

57 

18 

14 

11 

100 


any law of “ sound-change ”, for it points out the psycho- 
logical similanty between the acquisition of the forms of 
conventional language and the development of skilled behaviour 
in general through imitation of the acts of others. 

(ui) Asstmtlahon — The child’s cissimUations of adult words 
fall into two groups named by Stem “ general ” and “ special ” 
In general assimilation, words which are very diverse m the 
adult language are adapted by the child so as to conform to a 
single general pattern In special assimilation a particular 
sound IS changed by the influence of a neighbounng sound in 
the same word 

(a) General Assimilation — ^We have already come across 
one form of general assimilation m reduphcation ; for a large 
proportion of the child’s reduphcations are not imitated from 
similar adult words, but imposed by the child himself. 'Thus, 
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of the 32 cases of reduphcation which I recorded of K up to 
the age of 2,3, 15 had no corresponding reduphcation in the 
adult word while of the 88 cases recorded by Deville 55 (62 
per cent.) also belong to this category ^ The full hsts are 
given in Appendix III, pages 295-6. It is evident that the 
child tends to assimilate adult words to a general pattern of 
reduphcation. 

The cases of general assimilation mentioned by Stem (KSp 
339) eire those m which the child assunilates diverse words 
either by beginning or ending them all in the same way. Thus 
his son Gunther tended to begin different words with either 
h or ch (phonetically x) ; for instance haia for VaUr, hedel for 
Mddcl, chotto for Lotto, chasser for Wasscr. In other cases 
mentioned by Stem the child ended diverse words with the 
same syllable, for mstance, atch or ere , saying onkatch for 
Onkel, verschtedere for verschteden A well-known instance of 
this not mentioned by Stem is the tendency in some children 
to end words with i, as in doggte This was very marked in 
the case of K, occumng in 72 words up to the age of 2,3 (15 
per cent, of his total vocabulary) And m 30 of these 72 words 
(42 per cent ) there was no i-ending m the corresponding adult 
word the child, for instance, said gAgi for another and jAti 
for supper 

In ^ these cases, just as in reduphcation, the child reduces 
diverse words to the same pattern. This pattern may be 
due to some idios5mcrasy of the child himself (as perhaps in 
the case of Gunther Stem’s h and ch) or it may first have 
arisen in imitation of adults (as perhajw m the case of K’s 
i-endmgs). Whichever be its source, the particular pattern 
of action, once estabhshed, tends to dommate subsequent 
acts, with the result that the child’s speech at this stage tends 
to be more uniform than the adult language upon which it 
IS based. 

General assunilation, then, like substitution, shows the 
dominance of earlier-established habits over the later acquire- 
ment of new forms of vocal skill. 

{b) Special Assimilation . — ^The process by which one con- 
sonant may be affected by another neighbouring one has 
often been commented upon, particularly smce it occurs in 
the history of language as well as in the development of children 
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Here again discussion has mainly centred upon the relative 
positions of the two consonants m the adult word : two classes 
of assimilation have been distinguished which Stem (KSp 340) 
names “ proleptic ” and “ metaleptic In prolepsis a con- 
sonant is affected by one that succeeds it, for instance Zucker 
becomes kucker , in metalepsis a consonant is affected by one 
that precedes it, for instance pettsche becomes petpe For each 
of these cases. Stem adds, there is a psychological basis in 
prolepsis there is a species of anticipation — the coming con- 
sonant affects the one now being uttered. In metalepsis we 
have somethmg m the nature of perseveration the consonant 
just uttered affects the one now m process of utterance. 

All this cannot be doubted. But an additional question 
arises What is the relation between the sound which exists 
m the adult word and that to which the child assimilates it 
between g and d, for instance, when he says dade for regarder > 
Meumann, to whom we owe so many frmtful ideas suggested. 
Stem tells us, that in prolepsis at any rate, back consonants 
tend to be replaced by front ones , as Stem adds, this generah- 
sation IS madequate to cover all the cases But Meumann’s 
clue is still worth foUowmg up, and when we examme the 
records of " special ” assimilation we find, here as before, that 
m the great majonty of cases the substitution is determmed 
by the chronological relation which exists between the two 
consonants m the history of the child’s development In 
general, we can say this of the two sounds m the adult word, 
the one which comes later in the child’s history is assimilated to 
the one that comes earlier, even if he can pronounce both (see 
Table XII, and for details. Appendix III, pp. 297-g). This 
generalisation holds m 77 per cent, of the cases recorded of 
our three children. Once more we find the dommance of 
earher-estabhshed vocal habits over those that occur later m 
the child’s linguistic history. “Special” assimilation may 
indeed be regarded as a form of substitution ; where the 
child, attempting to utter two consonants of an adult word, 
doubles the dommant one. To this extent we see also the 
effect of the child’s general tendency to reduplicate. 

Uniformity of Children’s Language. — It is clear that as 
a result of the characteristics we have described, a child’s 
language will both tend towards uniformity within itself and 
alsn in relation to that of other children. Thus initial and 
final consonants will be elided, consonant-compounds will be 
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rendered by single consonants, the diverse consonants of a 
word will be assimilated, and the whole word frequently take 
on a reduplicated form. These tendencies, coupled with that 
doimnance of the front-consonants which we have already 
noticed (see p 170), lead to a remarkable umformity of speech 

TABLE XII 


Assimilation 


of child. 

Total DO 
oicasM. 

Later lotmd 

toearikr 

Earlier sound 

Doubtful 

No of cases 
whci^both 

Hilde Stem 

11 

8 

3 

0 

11 

DeviUe's daughter 

82 

65 

16 

1 

71 

K . 

29 

21 

8 

0 

26 

Total 

122 

94 

27 

1 i 

108 

Percentage 

100 

77 

22 

1 

88 


among children brought up in communities speaking different 
languages Nothing, for instance, could be more staking than 
to find such a word as didda (and its vanants) recumng in the 
language of these three children, and with such an enormous 
range of meaning (See Table on opposite page ) 

The Parallel wUh Verbal Aphasia — Our discussion of elision, 
substitution and assimilation has shoivn this that these 
processes exemplify, in different ways, the same process — 
the persistence of earher modes of functioning when the child 
finds himself under the need of usmg unfamihar words m an 
instrumental way In elision, when dealmg with consonant 
compounds, he tends to make cruder vocal movements instead 
of the more comphcated ones that the compounds demand — 
these cruder movements being of the kind to which he is 
accustomed m his own primitive speech Thus he produces 
a broad alternation of front and back contacts to the exclusion 
or slumng of middle consonants In substitution, again, he 
replaces an unfamihar consonant by one more famihar, even 
though he may have shown himself already capable of uttering 
both. In general assimilation we find the dominance of a 
general pattern already well established, m special assimilation 
the dommance of particular consonants already well established. 
In brief, we see tluroughout the persistence of earher estabhshed 
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Hilde 

Stem 

DeviUe’sc 

laughter 

K 

Child’s 


Child’s 

Adult 

Child’s 

Adult 


Form. 

Fonn.* 

Form. 

Form. 

Form 

didda 

tiktak 

dade 

regarder 

dada 

dada 

dedda 

Berta 

dadi 


dada 

T>f»T»ipy 

didelideli 

(beU) 

dada 

(horse) 

dm-dm 

fliTiner 

dada 

(pointing) 

dodo 

(sleeping) 



du-du 

scolding 

dedon 

^dredon 



na na 

nahpn 


C'.a.narH 


Natia 



meme 

papier 


Wmme 



noDon 

ognon 

niitnl 

navel 



na 

journal 

nnnu 

balloon 

papa 

papa 

papa 

papa 

papa 

papa 
( powder- 
puff 

puppe 

puppe 

papo 

chapeau 

PAPA 






( puff -puff 

pip pip 

(bird) 

papo 

crapaud 

papa 

grandpa 

put-put 

(fovils) 

popo 

compote 





papi6 

papier 

psepe 

paper 



pipi 

pipi 





poup6 

poup^ 



baba 

(disgust) 

baba 

baU 

bffiba 

baby 

ba ba 

(going out) 


ommbus 

hiU 

bib 


babo 

bravo 

biba 

creampot 

Utei 

(going to 
bed) 

tata 

(caf6 

1 tasse 

tota 

tceh 

(going out) 



(canne 

totonn 

telephone 





b±it 

(nursery 






rhyme) 




/'laitier 

chef 





t6t6 

■^th6 

1 cotelette 






joter 





tota 

( cotelette 





toto 

( couteau 
loevif ! 

f cach6 





tat6 

] saletA 
(.corset 

1 saucisson 





toton 

] chausson 
(torchon 





toti 

coquille j 





titi 

qui qui 





toutou 

coucou 1 




As given by the observer 
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modes of functioning in the effort to produce new acts The 
child, spurred on to produce a senes of sounds by a powerful 
incentive — the need to use them mstrumentally — tends to 
make use of well-established familiar acts that have served 
his instrumental needs m the past. 

Now it IS of very great mterest to notice that the defects 
which children’s speech shows at this stage are very similar 
to those which occur in the sjieech of aphasics — the cases, for 
instance, descnbed so strikingly by Head He himself has 
drawn attention to this similanty the speech of aphasics, 
he tells us (A 231) “ sometimes closely resembles baby lan- 
guage The parallel was, in fact, first emphasised as long 
ago as 1882, by Preyer (MC 34), although its full significance 
has only recently become apparent as a result of Head’s epoch- 
makmg work. But although such wnters as Lonmer (GR 57) 
have recognised the simdanty in a general way, no attempt 
has I thmk hitherto been made to show its bearing upon the 
specific forms of children’s speech 

One caution is certainly necessary, as Head warns us 
(A 510) we must be careful not to identify the mam species 
of aphasia with definite stages of development in children 
The pomt is rather this we find m children’s speech defects 
simil^ to those encountered m aphasia, and as we are dealmg 
in both cases with language it is reasonable to ask whether 
similar effects may not be due to similar causes 

The exact parallel with the defective speech descnbed in 
the present chapter is to be found in the form of aphasia 
named by Head, Verbal Aphasia, which he descnbes as a 
defect m the structure of words (A 229) In these cases the 
patient is usually well able to comprehend the words that he 
hears or sees, but when he comes to utter them he does so m 
a defective fashion, retaimng the general pattern of the con- 
ventional word, but altermg the actual sounds. 

These three features also characterise the stage of language 
that we have considered m the present chapter the child 
certainly “understands” the words that he utters, and the 
general intonational patterns of his words correspond in some 
measure to those of conventional words (subject to the per- 
sistence of reduphcation), but he fails when he attempts to 
make the particular sounds. 

The parallel holds even in detail ; in Head’s cases we actu- 
ally find clear instances of elision, of substitution and of 
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assimilation. Thus his patient number 4 (A 221) elided initial 
consonants, sa5ang claratton for declaration , fin^ consonants, 
saying confine for confined , and uttered a single consonant for 
a compound ientcal for technical. Another patient, number 
17 (A 225) substituted b for v, saying obotd for ovoii ; while 
m yet another case we find assimilation . nines for Itnes (num- 
ber 13, A 231) Two examples of this last patient’s speech 
are indeed, as Head says, closely similar to baby language ^ : 
Tiff -rent from uffer ‘urn . . . ka tell 00, know zis ’un seems 
strong (Different from other one . . . can’t tell you, know 
this one seems strong), and “ Here’s lay, here handle, the man 
condukr, on the nines, shot seats on it Zee passengers, two 
man, lady ” (Here’s lady, here handle, the man conductor, 
on the Imes, it’s got seats on it, three passengers, two men, 
lady ) 

How does Head explain defects of this kind "> He regards 
all aphasia as a disturbance of the functioning of the highly- 
complicated act of language , the effect of a lesion of the 
bram is that " more recent aptitudes suffer m excess of those 
acquired earlier in ontological history ” (A 476) In a word, 
the aphasic, confronted with the difficult task of expressmg 
hunself through language, reverts to earher-estabhshed modes 
of vocal behaviour. 

Thus not only outwardly, but fundamentally also, baby- 
language and Verbal Aphasia are seen to be alike. The child 
as a result of his mexperience, and the aphasic as a result of 
his physical defect, tend to produce famihar, simpler, modes 
of vocal activity m theu- effort to make instrumental use of 
the complicated forms of human language 

In both cases the present act is su^rdmated to the pattern 
of estabhshed behaviour — the existmg “schema”, as Head 
calls it (A 488) And since we have regarded the child’s 
attempt at conventional forms as a problem of the acqmsition 
of skiU, it is mterestmg to observe that Bartlett accepts this 
notion of a “schema” as providing the most illuminating 
explanation of our behaviour in learmng a game of skill — tenms 
or cncket, for instance “Determination by schemata”, 
he says, “ is the most fundamental of all the ways in vdiich we 
can be influenced by reactions and experiences which occurred 
some tune m the past ” (R 201). 

1 This patient’s mam defect was Syntactical Aphasia, but he also suffered 
from marked Verbal Aphasia 
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Thus the work of Head has helped us to corroborate what 
we have found to be the guiding principle throughout the 
present chapter. In acquumg the forms of adult words, the 
child’s abihty lags behmd his attempts. He tnes to use a 
wider range of sounds and their combinations than his reper- 
tory will permit, and this repertory influences his attempts 
The result is baby-language. 

So much is true of tiie forms of speech We have now to 
see that a similar principle holds good of much of his further 
progress m acquiring its functions. 



Chapter XI 


THE EXPANSION OF MEANING 

In the course of the last section we have come upon a marked 
charactenstic of children’s early use of words , that both m 
response and in utterance they will apply a word to a wide 
range of situations extendmg far beyond those in which it 
was first acquired K, for mstance, came to respond to 
Where’s halite ^ (0,10,27) by holdmg up a large coloured ball 
in place of the onginal small one , and — m the development 
of an uttered word — he grew to say tittit (1,8,28) on seemg the 
church clock, having previously used this word for his father’s 
watch 

Such extensions are so stnkmg and obviously so important 
that they have never failed to obtain a good deal of attention. 
Perhaps the best known case is that reported by Romanes 
of a child in his first year who having learnt the word quack 
for a duck, applied it to the figure of an eagle seen on a com, 
and then to coins in general The Chamberlains tell us of 
their daughter (SC 265) that having at 1,7 learnt the word 
moot with reference to the moon, she proceeded to apply it to 
cakes, round marks on the window, wntmg on the wondow, 
writing on paper, “ round things in books ”, toolmg on books, 
faces, postmarks, and the letter O Lindner (B 340-2) records 
that his wife had made a sledge {schlttten) out of a postcard for 
their daughter at 2,0 A month later, when the toy had long 
been destroyed, the child said mama litten on seemg a postcard 
delivered at the house, and some months after this again Ittten 
on seeing a letter Numerous other instances of this kmd of 
extension occur in the records of a host of observers . Sigis- 
mund (KW in), Darwin (BI 293), Tame (AL 253), Jespersen 
(ND 116), Guillaume (DP 8, 18), Kenyeres (PM 194), Major 
(FS 316), Nice (CT 112), Pelsma (CV 354), Preyer (MC 117, 
140), Sully (SC 163, OP 382), and Stem (KSp 189) 

The records of most of these observers consist of a hst of 
the vanous meanings which have been given by a child to one 
and the same word Observations of this kind, valuable as 
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they may be as illustrations, do not throw much light on the 
actual process of extension. For this we need a fuller state- 
ment ; we need to know in some detail how the child behaved 
in usmg or respondmg to the word on successive occasions. 
Records of this kmd are rarer , the only ones m fact at all full 
enough for this purpose are those pubhshed by Ament m 1899 
and Idelberger m 1903. To these I venture to add some of 
my own ol^rvations of K (Appendix V). 

Extension as the Growth of Gmeraltsatton . — How are we to 
explain this wide use of words? The most obvious view is 
that the child has begun abstraction and generalisation , 
abstracting from diverse situations some features which they 
have m common, and thus grouping all these situations into 
the same class Most of the things, for instance, named moot 
by the Chamberlams’ little daughter were circular m shape 
The child extends the use of the word from the situation in 
which it was first acquired — seemg the moon— to other situa- 
tions more or less like it 

There is obviously some truth m the view that here we 
have a clear step in the development of conceptual thinking— 
and this is a pomt which has been fully recognised, from the 
tune of the early observers — Sigismund, Tame, Darwm and 
Romanes — nght up to our own day But no one to-day would, 
I think, be satisfi^ with this as a full explanation At least 
three other factors must be taken into consideration First 
we must recognise that this broad use of words does not begin 
at the moment when the child acquires conventional speech 
it is a gradual development of his earlier linguistic activity 
Secondly, it is not enough to speak of the objective similarity 
of situations for the ctuld, neglectmg the affective responses 
they arouse in him and their functions in his behaviour 
Thirdly, we must not forget that the word itself is an instru- 
ment for the child, a tool, and that this certainly determines 
the manner m which it is used. 

In these three ways we have to supplement the account 
given even by Stem (KSp 189) For ^though he refers to 
other factors, on the whole he confines himself to a summary 
of those kinds of objective similanty in diverse situations which 
will cause a child to extend a word from one to the rest. 
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The Early Wide Use of Sounds — ^To take full account of 
the process it will not do to begin at the point where the child 
first acquires conventional words from the adult language. 
We must go further back into his Imgmstic history. If, for 
instance, we find Stem’s daughter Hilde m her tweifth month 
applying pufpe — used first for her doll — to any one of a 
large number of her toys, we have to consider the possible 
connection between this behaviour and the sounds which she 
made while playing with these toys before she learned their 
conventional names For our study of children’s language 
leads us to assert that its development is continuous, not — 
as some writers such as Buhler have mamtained — a senes of 
sudden steps The history even of the child’ s first conventional 
words does not begin at the moment when he acquires them , 
they have their root in his earlier use of sounds In a real 
sense we can say that no word used by the child can be totally 
new to hun , every word has affinities with his earher Imgmstic 
expenence 

With a record of observations such as those of K, it is not 
difficult to trace the changes m the child’s use of sounds, pre- 
ceding his adoption of conventional words We find that 
even at the outset the child’s sounds are used in a wide rather 
than m a limited way This is true both of his utterance of 
language and of his response to it As for his response to 
language, we found in Chapters IV and VII that when he 
hears a particular piattem of intonation and sound he will 
respond at first not always with the same movement but with 
any of a number of movements — all expressive of the same 
affective state. And m the development of his utterance, 
we find m Chapter IX, page 151, that a particular sound such 
as a is called forth at first not by a particular situation, but by 
any one of a number — agam alike in this, that they arouse 
the same affective state 

In tracing the development of such a sound we were able to 
observe these stages first its use with varied intonations to 
express different affective states secondly the mcrease of 
reference to a situation in the use of the same sound ; thirdly 
the adoption of a conventional substitute for the sound, such 
as la (flower), or pei (aeroplane), this bnngingwith it a further 
increase of objective reference. 
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The next stage of development is that which particularly 
interests us here the child extends the use of the conven- 
tional word to situations other than those in which it has 
been acquired. Thus K. having at i 6,14 begun to use the 
word !a on seeing some hyacinths, used the same word on the 
following day for tulips, six days after this for inses, and 
again six days later (1,6,27) on being wheeled beneath a 
flowenng cherry. Four months later, at 1,10,26, he said the 
same word on seemg a biscuit decorated with a flower in 
sugar, and again on seeing embroidered flowers on a pair of 
slippers (Appendix V, pp 317-18) 

A similar development took place in the case of the word 
pei, which the child used for the first time at 1,9,27 on seeing 
an aeroplane, in place of his customary e e (Appendix IV, 
p 307). Next day he repeated the word on seeing not an aero- 
plane, but a child’s kite 

Now the important pioint that emerges from these series 
of records is that it clearly is not possible to draw a hard-and- 
fast hne at any particular moment m the child’s development 
and say Here the extended use of sounds begins For while 
the child is still in the stage of uttering his own pnmitive 
sounds he already uses them in an extended fashion K, for 
mstance, used a a at 1,4,8 on smelhng a handkerchief and 
again at 1,4,12 on smelling jonquils (Appendix IV, p 306) 
Similarly, he used e E at 1,1,26 while reaching out for milk, 
at 1,4,1 for cake, and up to 1,8,16 for butter ; again he used 
the same sound at i,8,lo for shoe, and at 1,9,15 for aeroplane 
(Appendix IV, pp. 305-7). About all these cases we could 
say, if we wished, that the child was extending his use of a 
sound in an extraordmary and stnkmg manner to mean 
two different pleasant smells, or to mean milk, cake and 
butter, or to mean aeroplane and shoe , and this m fact is 
what such an observer as Idelberger says of his son’s vaned 
uses of the sound a (Appendix V, p 315), a hst which is cited 
by Lonraer (GR 59) as an mstance of the unstable character 
of early “ nommal relationships ” 

But if we trace the child’s development as I have done here 
it IS clear that a sound such as a or s is not a name for any one 
object, subsequently extended to another. It is simply a 
differentiation of the child’s earlier use of a sound to express 
an affective state, a use which gradually becomes mpre definitely 
directed to the situation with which he is dealing, without 
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however being attached to any one particular situation. And 
if we accept this, then it alw becomes clear that when the 
child begins to use a conventional word such as la for flower 
instead of his own priimtive sounds, he is at first likely to use 
it just m the same extended maimer as he has been using his 
own sounds. This pomt needs to be stressed, because when 
we And a child using adult words it is only too natural for us 
to imagme that he is using them as names for particular 
objects ; but more careful observation makes it clear that he 
IS usmg them not very differently from the way in which he 
was using his own primitive sounds not long since. 

For instance, if we heard a child who has been accustomed 
to say a on seeing flowers, say this the first time he sees a 
branch of flowermg cherry, we should probably regard this 
simply as an expression of the child’s dehght at seeing the 
beautiful thmg, and of his desire to touch and smell it. It 
would hardly occur to us to say that the child has made a 
generalisation, extendmg the name a from its use for tuhps 
and appl5ang it now to cherry-blossom But let us suppose 
that this happens at a tune when — as in the case of K — ^he 
was already usmg the word fa ; at once we feel that the child 
has shown himself capable of generalisation, that he has realised 
the similanty between the ti^ps and the cherry-blossom, and 
therefore uses the same name for them both. 

Clearly we can easily overestimate the difference between 
these two stages — before and after the child adopts the con- 
ventional word It is true that there has been some develop- 
ment of the kmd we have discussed in Chapter IX : the word 
la, because it has been adopted from the adult name for the 
flower, IS rather more closely attached to that object than the 
child’s own sound a had been. But even so, the use of a 
word, first for tuhps and then for cherry-blossom, caimot be 
accepted purely as a case of objective reference to one thmg, 
followed by extension of the name to another thing on a 
basis of objective similarity. For in neither case is the child 
using the word simply as a means of naming a thing, as a 
label to be attached to an object. Just as when the child 
said a a he was at the same moment drawing attention to the 
flower, expressing his delight at seeing it and possibly his wish 
to smell it, so now when he uses the learnt word fa this new 
utterance must retam something of the new functions of the 
earher sound which it replaces. 
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Further, it is also brought home to us that this extension 
of the use of a word to apply to a new situation is something 
more than the evocation of a sound from a passive child. It 
is the child’s own activity which brings about the extension. 
The flower which he sees is something to be grasped and 
smelt And the word he utters is a means by which the 
attention of others may be drawn to this desirable thing (the 
declarative use), or their help secured in obtaining it (the 
mampulative use). Of course, it need hardly be said that I 
am not suggestmg that the child will be aware of these func- 
tions , only that they are likely to be present m a more or 
less rudimentary form What I am suggesting is that because 
the word and the new situation each plays a part in the child’s 
behaviour he will broaden his use of the word to apply to the 
situation 

Thus in tracmg the course of the child’s development pre- 
cedmg his adoption of conventional words, we see that objective 
extension is not to be regarded as beginning with this adoption, 
but that it IS based upion the early use of a sound to express an 
affective state, first in a wide range of situations, and then 
with an increase of objective reference to these situations 
This use develops under the stress of the child’s need to bring 
other human beings mto the situation, to obtain their help, 
or at least their company Then, by the intervention of these 
other human bemgs, the onginal widely-functioning sound- 
group IS replaced, in one situation after another, by a specific 
conventional sound-group We next have to consider which 
features of these situations are likely to give rise to wide 
apphcations of words. 


II 

j^lte Kinds of Similarity among Situations : Objective 
Stmtldif*ty — Stem (KSp i86^) gives a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the objective conditions under which the application 
of a word* will be extended. He classifies the conditions of 
similarity between situations into three groups First, the 
situations ma/ }>e similar as a whole • secondly, there may be 
similarity of pa^cular features: thirdly, the child’s atten- 
tion may shift from'fe^ture to feature, so that a word is applied 
to a new situation wh!sh has no resemblance at all to the 
onginal situation, but has^some pomt of hkeness to an inter- 
mc^diate situation. 
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(1) Similanty of the Situation as a Whole. — In Stern’s first 
group of cases a word is applied from a customary situation to 
another one which as a whole objectively resembles it ; for 
instance, pei for an aeroplane and then for a kite, moot for the 
moon and then for any round object. Many other instances 
could easily be given 

(u) Stmtlarity of Particular Features — Stem’s second group 
of cases are those m which the hkeness is said to exist only in 
particular features of the situations. This may be illustrated 
by two cases from my own observations. The first is K’s use 
of the word kotibaiz. 

At 2,2,14 he was given a large toy abacus ; immediately on 
seemg it he said kotibaiz. It was impossible to tell whether the 
use of this word was due to a memory of a cot m which he had 
last slept more than a year smce, and which had one or two 
rows of beads, or whether he was refemng to the parallel wires 
of the abacus which resembled the parallel baurs of his own cot. 
Two months later, at 2,4,12, he used the same word kotibaiz 
for two other objects on first seemg a toast-rack (with parallel 
bars), and agam for a picture of a buildmg with fluted columns. 

In the second case, having learnt to say Ji: (sea) for the 
seashore, K subsequently said it on seeing a railway-track ; 
there was certainly a resemblance between the slope of the 
grassy sand-banks by the sea and the slope of the railway 
embankment (Appendix V, p. 319). 

(ill) Shifting from Feature to Feature — Stem’s third group 
of cases are those in which the extended apphcation of a word 
IS due to particular features similar to those present in an 
earlier situation. Here Stem cites the instance from Romanes 
which we have already mentioned, where the word quack first 
used for a duck, ultunately came to be used for a com. Similar 
cases are recorded by Idelberger (Appendix V, p. 315) ; the 
child, having used wauwau on seeing a dog or hearing the 
animal bark, later said it at the sight of a fur collar with a 
dog’s head, then for a fur collar without a head, finally for 
buttons , presumably he had seen buttons on the fur collars. 
It was the same child who used the word baba both for his 
father and for the sound of a bell ; the route this time being 
from his father to his father’s trousers hanging on a hook, 
then for his father’s portrait, then for an electnc bell which 
his father had repair^, finally for the sound of any bell. 
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This threefold classification of Stem’s certainly helps us to 
understand what we may call the objective side of the process — 
the various kinds of objective similanty among situations which 
may help to bring about the apphcation of a word from one 
to another. But when we come to examine both Stem’s own 
cases and others more closely, we find that this analysis is 
inadequate 

The Affective Aspect of Extension . — In the first place, Stem 
hardly lays sufficient emphasis upon the part played by the 
child’s affective responses. It is tme that he mentions affect 
(KSp 183, 195) as a factor which is hkely to permeate all the 
varied applications of a word, but he makes no further refer- 
ence to it in his detailed anal5rsis This neglect seems strange 
in the hght of the importance that has been given to affect 
as one of the chief factors m determining the influence of past 
upon present expenence, not only by the psychoanalysts but 
by English writers such as Ward, Stout and Bartlett . and all 
the more strange smce Meumann — to whom Stem constantly 
refers — paid special attention to this point in his account of 
children’s wide applications of words. 

Meumann’s view is this (EK 186) that in cases where 
situations are only very slightly similar objectively, extension 
of a word may take place because the situations arouse in the 
child similar feehngs and similar stnvmgs To apply this, for 
instance, to a case given by Stem , his daughter Hilde at 0,11 
extended the word jmppe from her doll, to a toy rabbit and 
other playthings. Stem suggests from this that a general 
similanty of the most superficial kmd may be enough to bnng 
about extension ; but if we follow Meumaim here we should 
say that the sight of a toy rabbit aroused the same feeling 
of delight and desire to play as the ongmal doll had aroused , 
and it was this affective-conational similarity which was 
powerful in bringing about the extension. 

The tmth is perhaps that Stem, making a somewhat conser- 
vative summary, is still mainly concern^ with the cognitive 
factors in the process of extension, and sees this process mainly 
as a step in the development of abstract thinking ; but there 
is no doubt that Meumann was right ; the more we pay atten- 
tion to the conditions in which the wide apphcations of words 
take place, the more certain does the pla^ of affect become. 
It plays an important part, as we have seen, while the child 
is still using his own primitive sounds, smd it retains this 
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function when he comes to replace them by conventional 
words. When, for instance, K said /i: for the first time 
(Appendix V, p. 319, entry 1,9,28) it was not a mere indication 
of the sea or sandhills , the child had been awakened by the 
thunderstorm and called out the newly-leamt word to express 
his terror at what he thought was the roaring of the sea. 
In the same way when he said pei, first for an aeroplane and 
then for a kite, it was surely partly because he felt the same 
dehght (or perhaps fear or wonder) at them both. A few 
weeks earlier he would have said £ s on seeing the new thing ; 
now he uses the learnt word pei which, whatever else it may do, 
expresses his affective reaction just as his earher sounds had 
done. Again, when he said fa on seeing the cherry-blossom, 
this must have expressed the peculiar pleasure aroused in 
him by the sight of a flower. Observations of this kind make 
it certain that affective similanty may be a very powerful 
factor in determming the wide use of wor<^. 

Functional Similanty — If affective similarity has been 
neglected, this is even truer of functional similarity. Yet it 
is more than forty years ago that Dewey first drew attention 
to its importance, m his usual vigorous fashion (PI 65) : 

The tendency to apply the same term to a large number of 
objects (" ball ” to ball, orange, moon, lamp-globe, etc.) can be 
understood, I thmk, only if we keep in imnd the extent to which 
the formal noun “ ball ” has really an active sense. " Ball ” is 
" to throw ’’ just as much as it is the round ttung. I do not 
believe that the child either confuses the moon with his ball, 
or abstracts the roundness of it , the roundness suggests to him 
somethmg which he has thrown, so that the moon is something 
to throw — if he could only get hold of it 

In a word, Dewey insists ujxm the importance of functional 
similarity in the situations for the child, that they do not 
merely exist statically for him, but are bound up with his 
activity. To this we shall have to add that they are also 
frequently bound up with the activity of those around him. 
Functional similanty of either kmd may determine the wide 
use of words. 

(i) The Function of the Situation in the Child's Own Activity. 
— This pomt is not absolutely n^lected by Stem ; be does 
note in passing what he calls an exceptional instance where 
the function of the situation becomes a factor in bringing 
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about the wider use of a word. Hilde, he tells us (KSp 188), 
used Nase at 1,7 for the toe of a shoe, because she found she 
could pull this in the same way as she would playfully pull 
someone’s nose. But we have to go further than Stem and 
pomt out that this is by no means an exceptional instance ; 
functional similarity is as constant a factor as objective or 
affective similarity. 

Take, for instance, Hilde’s use of puppe for a wide range of 
playthings, including a doU, a toy rabbit and a toy cat , Stem 
recognises that these things are objectively unlike each other, 
and urges therefore that extension will occur when only a very 
superficial resemblance is present But the fact is that a 
stuffed cat is really very unlike a doll, unless we remember that 
a child plays with both of them. Again, to go back to K’s 
use of fa for tulips as well as cherry-blossom , the resemblance 
IS certainly very superficial unless we remember that when he 
saw a flower he was usually invited to smeU it 

It is equally necessary to emphasise this functional factor 
in these cases where the hkeness is said to he not in the situa- 
tions as wholes, but m particular features of them When K 
used /i; for the railway-track after having used it for the 
seashore, there can be no doubt that the word was evoked 
not only by the resemblance between the two slopes, but also 
by the fact that the child had enjoyed climbmg the sandbank 
and that here was something else to climb That this view 
is justified IS shown by an observation of mine in this connec- 
tion ; a few days after the episode of the railway track the 
child was taken near a grassy bank , this time he said Api 
Ji:, using again the word Api that he had constantly used when 
he wished to be taken over the sandbanks by the sea (Appen- 
dix V, p. 319). 

It is interestmg to notice that in some cases, the wide 
application of a word seems to rest almost entirely upon the 
existence of this functional similarity. Take, for instance, 
K’s use of the word da (from the word doxtm ; Appendix V, 
p. 316). At 1,6,8 he said the word before climbing dmm from 
his mother’s knee ; a few days later he began to use the word 
frequently to indicate that he wished to go up stairs (1,6, 
16-26). Here the circumstances show that the point of 
similarity was not a matter of direction, up or down, but that 
there was climbing to be done in both cases. 

(ii) The Function of the SUuatton in the Activity of Others . — 
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In a further group of instances we have to take a broader view 
of this notion of functional sunilanty ; where the situations 
have a similar fxmction, not in the child’s own activity, but in 
the activity of some other person For instance, among the 
extraordmary uses made by Idelberger’s son of the word 
wauwau (Appendix V, p. 315) were those which mcluded, first, 
a sewmg-table and secondly a bath-room thermometer. Now 
the only possible pomt of resemblance between these two 
objects IS this, that they are instruments used by someone 
Agam, Guillaume tells us (DP 18) that at 1,2 his son learnt the 
word aio (marieau) for hammer, and in a short time was 
applymg it to a large variety of objects button-hook, hand- 
mirror, comb, handbag, saucepan, hairpm, wooden spade, 
key, gun. box, belt, purse, ruler, puttees, basm, safety-pm, 
candlestick, coffee-miU, plate, spoon Gmllaume adds that 
it was never used for people, animals or food, but seemed to be 
equivalent to machtn or chose, that is to say, an instrument 
used by some person 

No interpretation which rehes upon the evocation of a word 
by the similanty of objective features can cover a case of 
this kind We are bound to say that the word is the child’s 
way of dealmg with a complex situation, the similarity of which 
with another situation is now mainly this, that m each case some- 
one IS using somethmg, a person mampulatmg an mstrument. 

It is clear that to Stem’s emphasis upon objective simi- 
larity we have to add the two other features emphasised by 
Meumann and by Dewey — affective and functional sunilanty. 
Together these three views give us a comprehensive view of 
the similarities of the sUmftons among which a child may 
extend the use of a word. Now if we look at this summary 
two very interesting pomts stand out. The first is that while 
the traditional account emphasised by Stem gives a picture 
of a somewhat passive child from whom a word is wrung on 
successive occasions by similar situations, both Meumann and 
Dewey emphasise the place of the situation in the child’s 
activity. And secondly, that all these three views alike deal 
only with one side of the process — the nature of the situations 
— and neglect the other side — ^the nature of the instrument 
which IS applied to those situations, that is to say, the func- 
tion of the word used. 
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The Place of the Word in the Child’s Behaviour. — Turning 
then to the instrumental aspect of words, we have to remind 
ourselves that throughout the child’s development language is 
closely related to his activity . the heard word rouses hun to 
activity, his spoken word is a means of supplementing his 
activity. And in both respects the child's first conventional 
words have a wider application than they have among adults 

Wide Range of Responses to Conventional Words. — The 
wide range of the child’s responses to words has on the whole 
been n^lected, although it undoubtedly pla5^ an important 
part in his linguistic growth. An illustration occurs in my 
record of K’s successive responses to the phrase Where’s 
halite ^ (Appendix IV, p. 304). By 0:9,14 the child had learnt 
to turn towards and seize a small white ball on heanng this 
phrase. Repeated tests in the course of the next five weeks 
showed that this response was well estabhshed, but that it 
was also definitely limited to the one particular ball, for when 
at 0,10,21 a large coloured ball was m front of the child as 
well as his ongmal small white one, it was always the latter he 
seized, never the former. Six days later, however (at 0,10,27), 
he took the next step ; on heanng the phrase, sometimes he 
seized the large ball, sometimes the ongmal small one. The 
significance of the phrase had become extended for the child 
b^ond the situation in which it was first learnt 

How are we to understand this step ? We must first recall 
that the child’s imtial response to the phrase Where’s halite ^ 
was not simply an awareness of the bail, or even merely the 
turmng of his attention to it. His response consisted rather 
of a senes of movements involvmg the ball — turning towards 
it, seizing it and presenting it to the speaker, receiving in return 
a anile and a word of approbation. The phrase in fact had 
acquired the function of mitiatmg a certain activity centnng 
about the ball. 

Now we say that the meaning of the phrase Where’s bailie? 
has become extended for the child when, in response to it he 
deals with another ball in the same way as with the original 
one. This happens, no doubt, because the two balls are 
similar " thm^ ” for the child — he recognises objective 
similarity between them. But we must also point out — taking 
our cue from Dewey — that the balls also become more similar 
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as things because the child finds that he can use them in the 
same way In a word, objective similanty and functional 
similanty foster each other. 

This of course will happen quite independently of language 
K, for mstance, at 1,2,19 picked up a clothes-brush and began 
to brush his hair with it. There was undoubtedly some 
resemblance between the brush and the child’s own hair-brush 
— both were long and slender, with handles, and brown in 
colour , but the clothes-brush was twice the size of the hair- 
brush, and had black bristles instead of white It is certainly 
reasonable to say that the child used the clothes-brush as he 
had used the hair-brush because they were rather alike m 
appearance, but we must also add that they became still 
more alike for him when he found he could use them m the 
same way 

What part then is played by language in this process ? A 
phrase such as Where’s baUte ^ does this it mcites the child 
to seek similanty between the new situation and earher ones 
On heanng the phrase, the child is put mto a condition of 
readiness to perform the specific movements, and looks round 
for the appropnate object with which to perform them The 
large coloured ball, because it is objectively similar to the 
small white one, prompts the child to make the same use of 
It , thus the adult’s word helps to increase the objective and 
functional similanties of the two situations for the child. 

At the same time it increases their affective similarity. The 
phrase is spoken m a famihar voice. It has regularly been the 
prelude to the smile and the word of approbation which has 
followed the nght response. These qualities of the heard 
phrase are earned over into the new situation, giving it an 
affective similanty with those m which it has customanly 
been heard When m the past someone has said Where’s 
baUte ^ in an interrogative manner, the expenence has been 
satisfactonly completed for the child by his domg something 
with a ball ; now when he hears this phr^ with its character- 
istic intonation in a new situation, affective similarity will 
incite him to complete the experience m the same way, and 
he will be the readier to see the new ball as a fit object to 
take the place of the ongmal one. 

In bnef, the heard phrase serves this purpose ; it helps to 
rouse the child to the objective, affective and functional 
similarities of successive situations. No doubt the situations 
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would have something of these similanties apart from the 
heard phrase, but the mtroduction of this has the function of 
directing the behaviour of the child to them The heard 
phrase thus help® to stabilise sinulanty of behaviour towards 
successive situations. 

The Wide Application of Spoken Words — Turning now to 
the child’s own speech, we tod that its instrumental func- 
tions — ^the declarative and the manipulative — characteristic 
of his own primitive sounds persist and develop further when 
he takes over conventional speech. He uses the word as a 
tool, as a social instrument, a means of bringing others withm 
his circle of activity. In the declarative use he attracts their 
attention to an object or situation, m the manipulative use he 
demands that they shall do something for him with it. 

Now a conventional word is different from the child's own 
primitive sounds in these two wa)is it is supplied by others, 
and It tends to be closely hmited to the particular situation in 
which it first occurs. Both these charactenstics would at first 
sight appear to be likely to work agamst the wider use of a 
word, different as this is from the child’s own cry — a natural 
mode of activity, only very loosely hnked to any particular 
situation 

Yet, as we know, the application of an acquired word may 
be as wide as that of the child’s own sounds , the acquisition 
of conventional words may actually foster rather than hmder 
the tendency towards extension. This is partly because the 
conventional word, supphed though it is by others, is yet not 
wholly conventional • it has some ” natural ” features , and 
partly because its very hnkage with a particular situation makes 
it so much more efficient a tool that it is readily adopted 
by the child as a substitute for his own pre-conventional 
cries 

(i) The Natural Features of the Acquired Word. — The child 
who uses a conventional word is very much m the position of 
Kbhler’s chimpanzees ; having learnt to use a stick to bnng 
in a banana they soon began to use it for reachmg other thmgs. 

It would be unwise to push the analog between language 
and this kind of tool too far ; but there is one pomt of com- 
parison to which I think attention should be drawn for the 
light which it throws upon our problem here. Just as the 
stick which the chimpanzee seizes is in some respects natural 
to him and in some respects suggested by oth«s, so too is the 
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child’s word both natural and conventional. The chimpanzee’s 
stick we may call natural to him m that it is a development 
of his reaching movements, a means by which he lengthens 
his arm , and — m Kohler’s experiments at any rate — ^it is m 
a sense conventional m that he is put m the way of usmg it 
by the human bemgs around hun 

Similarly, the child’s word is obviously conventional : it is 
supphed by his adult environment ; what is perhaps not so 
often reahsed is that it is also natural to him, m that it is a 
development of his own expressive cnes This is true both 
of its form and its function. 

As for the form of his earliest acquired words, it has been 
the theme of Chapters VIII and X to show how closely related 
these may be to his own sounds The child when he adopts 
adult words adapts them to his own forms of speech. We see 
this both in their intonation and in their patterns of sounds 
As for the intonation, the child uses the same tones m speaking 
his first conventional words as he has used in his own primitive 
speech , and as for the patterns of sound, there is no doubt 
that if we examme chili-en’s earhest conventional words — 
such as mama, papa, baba, dada, atta— we find in them the clear 
marks of the child’s own earher expressive cnes 

Much the same can be said of the funchon of these earhest 
words. For some time before the child adopts adult words 
he has been using his own cnes in declarative and manipu- 
lative ways and with some reference to the situations before 
him. When he is presented with an adult word hnked to a 
situation, he proceeds — if the situation is important to him — 
to use tlus word declaratively or mampulatively The child’s 
use of an adult word wUl thus be psirtly conventional, sug- 
gested by those around him , and partly natural, along the 
Imes of his own hnguistic habits. As I have already put it, 
every new word that the child acquires has its roots in his 
hnguistic past. 

Now I think it is clear that in so far as these words are m 
some measure a development of the child’s own cnes they will 
retain within them that tendency to be extended to a variety 
of situations which we noticed as charactenstic of the child’s 
earliest, pre-conventional use of sounds 

(11) Tlw Conventional Features of the Acquired Word . — ^But 
on the other hand, it might be urged, the word is strongly 
conventional m form ; further, it is presented to the child m 
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a conventional manner, that is, closely linked with a situation 
in a manner not natural to the child. An adult, for instance, 
says dolly on giving the child the doll. What effect will the 
conventional features — form and function — of such a word 
have upon the process of extension ? 

A good deal of hght is thrown upon this problem by a very 
interestmg experiment earned out by Schafer with qiute 
another object m view (see Chapter VII, pp 113-15), and the 
significance of which for our present topic has not, I think, 
b^n discussed before. In this experiment Schafer happened 
to teach his son a purely conventional gesture — handclapping ; 
and linked it in a purely conventional manner with a par- 
ticular situation — the presence of food The child, who was 
of the age when the earhest conventional words are usually 
acqmred (0,10). was tramed first to make the movement, 
and then to make it in response to the phrase Mache btite btUe. 
When this was well estabhshed, Schafer proceeded to build up 
a connection between the movement and the presence of 
food. From the record of the expenment (see Appendix V, 
p 322) it IS clear that a particular act, however conventional, 
may, if brought into relation with a situation of importance 
to the child, become an mstrument of dealing with this situa- 
tion and then ultimately be apphed to other situations 

At the outset, it was difficult to establish the connection 
between the movement and the particular situation — the 
presence of cake — ^but once this was accomplished the child 
began to make it when he wanted different vaneties of cake, 
then when he wanted a letter, then for a box, a piece of stnng 
and a book. The conventional movement rapidly acquired 
a wide instrumental function for the child. 

Comparison of this with a child’s wide instrumental use 
of a word suggests that even if a word were wholly conven- 
tional, its connection with a situation being impios^ on the 
child from without, it would not remam something which the 
situation wrings from the child ; it would become in the end 
a means by which he attempts to deal with a situation. But 
the words which the child acquires from the adult language 
are, as we have seen, natural as well as conventional for him ; 
thus the instrumental function given them by social training 
is fostered by their primitive instrumented character, in that 
they are a development of the child’s own primary expressive 
sounds. 
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Thus, both independently of training by others and also 
as a result of it, the child will come to use a conventional 
word instrumentally m situations other than those in which it 
was first acquired. This is seen in both instrumental functions 
of language — the declarative and the manipulative. 

Declarahve Extension — ^To illustrate declarative extension 
we may again refer to one of Idelberger’s records (Appendix V, 
p. 315) the child in his thirteenth month used baba on see- 
ing his father and then applied it to a picture of men in 
a tailor’s catalogue, and again to the sound of a carriage-bell 
heard in the street This last extension, Idelberger tells us, 
was due to the fact that the child’s father had recently mended 
an electric bell Obviously the connectmg link here is the 
child’s father — this is the pomt of similanty among these 
diverse situations , but are we to say that the child is merely 
abstracting this similanty and nammg it ^ There is no doubt 
that we should have to follow Meumann and admit that 
something of the child’s affective response to his father was 
also being expressed when he said baba on seeing the picture 
or heanng the bell And if we admit this we must go further 
and recognise that while the child was expressmg his feehngs, 
he was also at the same time drawmg attention to the object 
which aroused them and commumcatmg these feehngs to 
others. In place of an earlier expressive cry, he has come to 
use a conventional word in a fully declarative way. And 
because the child can use this conventional word declaratively 
he will — for a tune at any rate — tend to use it with a wide 
application. 

For a conventional adult word is obviously a much better 
instrument of declaration than the child’s own expressive cries. 
Compare what happens before and after he acquires one of 
these words. In ^e pre-conventional stage, were he to see a 
new thing, the picture for instance, which arouses m him 
somethmg of the same feeling as the sight of his father, at the 
most he could reach towards it and say c C. But now he can 
say l)aba 1 And because this word is much more closely 
linked with the original situation — his father — than s £ could 
have been, the effiaency of the process of declaration is enor- 
mously increased. For in adult life, a word normally refers 
to a situation ; thus when the child uses a conventional word, 
his hearers will be more likely to turn their attention to the 
situation than when he merely used an ei^pressive sound. 
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And the more dearly their behaviour shows this to the child, 
the greater the incentive for him to extend the use of this 
instrument to further situations. In brief, as the efficiency of 
declaration increases, it brings with it a correspondmg incentive 
to extension. 

It is in this way that we are to understand many of those 
cases where a child apphes a famihar word to a new situation, 
calling upon us not to deal with the situation, but to attend 
to it In some of these instances, the place of affect may be 
considerable — as for example when K called out Ji: on being 
awakened by the thunderstorm, or la on seeing his flower- 
embroidered shoes (see pp 197, 192). In other cases, affect 
may be less strong, as when K said katlbaiz — seeing m the 
abacus the bars of his own famihar cot (page 195) , or Idel- 
berger's son wauwau for a dog, a fur, a coat, and for buttons, 
or again for a sewing-table and a thermometer (Appendix V, 
P 315) . or Guillaume’s daughter ato for a hammer and for a 
saucepan (p 199). But m none of these cases is it adequate to 
say that the spoken word is merely a mark of recognition , it 
is clear that the child is both expressing the feehng aroused 
m him by the situation, and drawing attention to it, with the 
result that the bystander is brought into his circle of activity 

Thus the child’s earher need to declare the presence of an 
object, and to express the feehng aroused in him by it, persists 
and becomes an important factor in bringing alxiut the 
extension of words As before, the child finds himself con- 
fronted with new situations which rouse him to speech but 
now instead of using one of his own primitive cnes he uses a 
tool which he has found effective in a similar situation Urged 
then by this declarative impulse, he uses an acquired word, 
and m doing so extends its use The need for declaration has 
helped to bnng about extension 

Manipulative Extension — Much the same may be said of 
those cases of extension in which the mampulative use of a 
word is the dominant factor. Now the child is not merely 
expressing the affective state aroused in him by an object, or 
drawmg attention to it ; he is also signif)rmg his need to 
obtam possession of some thing, or engage in some activity. 

Before the chUd acquires conventional words, his own 
sounds, as we have seen, often have this double function ; 
they express his needs and also serve to secure satisfaction of 
thm by enlisting the help of others. Now when he learns 
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conventional words, both of these functions become more 
effective because the child is able to refer so much more ade- 
quately to the object of his concern. 

This incentive of mampulation thus becomes a powerful 
factor in bnnging about extension of learnt conventional words. 
Take for mstance K’s use of the word goga, his imitation 
of the word chocolate (Appendix IV, p. 313) Havmg learnt 
to say it at the sight of chocolate when he was 1,6,9, 
child subsequently used it on a number of occasions both 
declaratively and manipulatively. For mstance, he would 
reach up to a drawer where chocolate was often kept, rattle the 
handle and say repeatedly goga, goga. The most mterestmg 
case occurred about two months after the child had first 
learnt to say the word (1,8,18) ; finding his mother’s hat box, 
he produced one of her hats from it, saying urgently goga, 
gaga. I am a httle afraid that some wnters on children’s 
language would have found this to be a strange case of simi- 
lanty between chocolate and a hat. But the fact of the 
matter is, the child’s mother had on a few occasions before 
this put on the hat before gomg out with him, saying some- 
times " Come on, I shall buy you some chocolate ! ” One 
has to confess that K’s behaviour was only too sunilar to that 
of the terrier who lays his master’s cap at his feet as an mdi- 
cation that his evening run is now due, with the difference that 
by usmg the word goga K was able to make his intention 
enormously more defimte 

Clearly in a case hke this, it is the manipulative function 
of the word which more than any other factor helps to bring 
about its extension to a new situation Much the same can 
be said of the case of Ittten, cited from Lindner at the begmnmg 
of this chapter. The child, it will be remembered, learnt at 
2,0 to use the word in imitation of schlttten which her mother 
said on making a sledge for her out of a postcard. Some 
tune later the child said mama htten on seemg a postcard 
brought to the house and again subsequently on seeing a letter. 
On these last two occasions the child can hardly be said to 
have been naimng the card or the letter ; it was rather that 
she was remmded of the card out of which the sledge had been 
made, and was now demanding that the new card or letter 
should be treated in the same fashion. The same analysis 
might be made of many of the other examples given in Appen- 
dix V. K’s use of da, for instance (Appendix V, p. 316, entry 
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i;6,i6), on seeing the stairs was not simply a way of naming 
them, or even a way of showmg that he reahsed they could be 
climbed , it was rather a means by which he indicated that he 
wanted to be aUowed to climb. Again, when he said Ji: on 
seeing the embankment (p. 319, entry 1,9,29), this was his way 
of indicating that he wished to be taken over it, just as two 
days previously he had used Api to express the same need 
And to take one more case from my own observations, the 
child havmg repeatedly said sag on seeing an egg, one mommg 
said it on seemg the breakfast table laid for the meal (p 317, 
entry 1,7,29). This was clearly not a way of naming any- 
thing before him, but almost certainly his manner of indicating 
that he wanted an egg. 

If an mterpretation of this kind must be made when we have 
some knowledge of the circumstances m which the words were 
used, one is tempted to apply the same reasoning to cases 
where the circumstances have not been recorded, for instance, 
the extraordinary extensions which appear m the observations 
of Ament and Idelberger In this way a case such as the use 
of ntimt {mtnnt) by the former’s niece (Appendix V, p. 314) 
to mdicate a cat, a rabbit, and a champagne-bottle becomes at 
once more mtelhgible In the first place, it seems that Ament 
has confused two words which happened to have the same 
form — the child’s use of mimt (or mtnni) for the cat from her 
578th day and her use of mtmt for milk from her 609th day. 
The former use became extended, probably m a declarative 
way, to include other animals, a rabbit as well as a cat The 
latter use, imitated from the word Mtlch, and used as an 
expression of the desire to drink, was naturally evoked when 
the child saw a cup of chocolate or even a bottle of champagne 

Of course, it is evident that in some cases both the manipu- 
lative and the declarative functions of a word may determine 
its wider uses. A good example of this occurs in one of 
Guillaume’s records (DP 8) • at 1,0 the child learned to say 
blablab for the act of vibrating his lips against his fingers ; 
the word was then used for " mouth, particularly that m a 
child’s portrait, then for any portrait, any drawing, a picture 
postcard, a printed or written page, a newspaper, a book, the 
act of reading or the desire to read”. Here objective and 
probably affective similarity runs from situation to situation 
throughout the series; in the later applications functional 
similarity also begins to play some part ; and while most of 
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the extensions may have been impelled by the declarative need, 
in the last situation at any rate the manipulative need is 
also present. 

I think that it is clear that the instrumental use of a word 
in the child’s behaviour — its declarative or manipulative 
function — may be of the greatest importance in determimng 
the wider applications of his words. We have to recognise 
that in the child’s early use of conventional words objective 
reference is comparatively shght. and that even throughout 
the child’s second year it is only one of several factors m his 
use of language. The notion that the child learns a con- 
ventional word as a " name ” for an object or situation, subse- 
quently extendmg it to other cases, is thus seen to be totally 
inadequate The impulse to use words widely is already 
present before the child acquires conventional words, and is 
a factor which works m conjunction with the growth of 
objective reference 

It is indeed through insisting too strongly on the use of 
words as names, and failing to recogmse their declarative and 
manipulative functions, that the child’s wide uses of words 
have been made to appear so strange and haphazard We 
adults constantly tend to lay stress upon the function of the 
word as a name, and when we find the child usmg one of 
these “ names ” in a wide range of situations, we are struck 
by his unconventional apphcations of it. But the assumption 
that the word has for the child the same function of naming 
that it has for us is quite unjustified by actual observation. 
Words come to play the part of names in the child’s language 
only gradually, and dunng a long penod, at the outset of which 
he is already makmg wide apphcations of their use Instead, 
therefore, of sa3dng that tte name of an object becomes 
extended to refer to other objects, it is much truer to say that 
the wide application of a word leads to its becoming the name 
of one or a group of objects. 

These wider uses we have found to be determined by factors 
which, already present at an early stage of the child’s hn- 
guistic history, continue to manifest themselves strongly when 
he begins to use fragments of adult speech. They are first, 
his response to the objective, affective and fimctional simi- 
larities of diverse situations, and secondly the urge to use 
language as a declarative or manipulative social instrument. 
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FURTHER PROGRESS IN CONVENTIONAL USE 

We now have to study the process by which the child, from 
using acquired words in this wide fashion, comes to use them 
more nearly m the conventional manner current in the com- 
munity about him. In the present chapter we shall outline 
the actual process as it is observed in children, and then 
consider this in the hght of modem accounts of the growth of 
conceptual thmking 

It IS clear that the process of conventionalisation does not 
consist simply in imposing a vocabulary upon a passive child. 
He has at first a repertory of his own, which owes as much— 
both m form and m function— to his pnmitive modes of 
expression as it does to the influence of the community around 
him Under the stress of the forces which we have descnbed 
in the precedmg chapter, he extends and limits the applica- 
tions of his words m ways at first different from those current 
m this community In time he learns to conform to their 
usages ; to extend the use of a word only where they extend 
it and to linut its use where they limit it Our use of speech 
reflects the Imes of cleavage that we make in the world about 
us one word we apply to a particular " thing ”, enabling us 
to preserve its identity ; other words we use to group things 
together, to distmguish characteristics which they have in 
common or relationships we find between them. Education 
largely consists in famihansmg a child with these lines of cleavage 
and with the uses of language which preserve them for us 

The Child’s own Dtscrmtnatum , — In a similar fashion the 
child’s use of words reflects the Imes of cleavage that he makes 
in his own httle world. Some words he uses more widely than 
we do, others more narrowly. And these two processes, we 
find, are due to the same factors— those which we have dis- 
tinguished m the precedmg chapter the need to use language 
in an instrument^ way, declaratively or manipulatively, and 
the presence of objective, affective and functional simihuities 
in diverse situations. 
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Take, for instance, a case that we have already discussed • 
Hilde Stem’s use of the word puppe at 0,11 (KSp 19), This 
covered a very wide range of her pla5rthings, but was never 
extended to one of the most favoured of these, a httle bell, 
which remained without a conventional name until at i;6 it 
was christened dtdelideli. The child was using the word 
puppe more widely than the adult equivalent “ doll ” and yet 
less widely than the adult equivalent “ toy”. It is evident 
that her refusal to extend the use of the word to include the 
bell was due to the presence of objective, affective and func- 
tional differences. 

The first of these is recognised by Stem when he says that 
the bell had a different appearance {Format) from that of the 
child’s other toys. But there can be no doubt that this 
explanation, taken by itself, is inadequate. Just as we cannot 
fuUy understand extension without takmg into account other 
factors besides objective similanty, so too we have to look 
beyond mere objective dissmulanty if we are to understand 
the child’s limitation of the use of a word. Clearly the objective 
appearance of a playthmg is by no means the most important 
asjject of it for a child it al^ arouses an affective response 
in him — he loves it — and has a definite function for him — ^he 
plays with it. Because Hilde could caress and play with her 
toy rabbit and toy kitten as with her doll she extended the 
same word puppe to include them all ; but from this very same 
cause she did not extend it to mclude the bell, a plaything 
which must have aroused quite a different affective response 
in her, its functions for her being so different. The same 
factors that caused her to extend the use of the word to many 
other playthings besides her doll also caused her to stop short 
at the little bell. 

Something of this mdeed seems to be in the mind of Stem 
himself when he later mentions in passing (KSp 195) that a 
child will limit the name puppe to a particular object, because 
he stands in a special relation^p to it — ^he keeps the name for 
that one and only doll which is his most beloved plajdhmg. 
Further on Stem adds that in the same way the child wdl keep 
the word mama for that one person who speaally satisfies his 
desires. There can be no doubt that these affective and 
functional characteristics are at least as important as objective 
features m bnnging about both wdening and narrowing m 
a child’s use of words. 
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Personal and Social Factors. — It is the current usage of 
society which determines whether a word is being used by a 
child too widely or too narrowly. The word puppe, for 
instance, was us^ too widely by Hilde , but if under similar 
circumstances an English child had learnt the word toy for her 
doll and then refused to extend its use to include a bell, another 
pla5rthmg, it would have been too narrow a use. This point 
IS illustrated very clearly in K’s response to the word mummy — 
a case exactly parallel to the typical instance of mama men- 
tioned by Stem. As we saw in Chapter IX (pp. 155 and 161), 
the child would not respond to the word mummy when it was 
used merely to denote the objective appearance of his mother, 
her reflection, for instance, in a mirror (Appendix IV (5), p 311, 
entries 1,5,8 and 1,6,13) Here, since the word had become 
linked up for the child with situations vitally important for 
him and capiable of arousing strongly affective and conational 
responses, it was difficult for him to accept the word m mere 
play, and extend its apphcation because of a merely objective 
hkeness. 

In cases such as this, the child’s hnguistic development is 
the story of the subordination of affective and conational 
factors to the objective standards imposed upon him by his 
adult environment. The bamer which his private attitudes 
erect around a word and its hnked situations are broken down 
by social pressure. He leams to use the word mummy more 
widely, to apply it to his mother whatever the circumstances, 
and then to limit it again to denote the special relationship 
which exists between him and her So the process of hmita- 
tion and extension goes on until at last there comes the day 
when he even uses the word Mother to denote an abstract 
relationship in which he himself may play no personal part. 

The same ultimate goal of conformity is reached — perhaps 
by a slightly different route — where the child’s early uses of a 
word are too wide instead of too narrow. To take another 
typical case from Stem (KSp 195), Hilde at first used the word 
papa with reference to all men alike ; it was only at 1,7 that 
she began to confine its use to her father, using onke (Onkel) 
for other men. Here the effect of social pressure was to limit 
the use of the word, as the first stage in the process which 
ultimately led to conformity with current usage. 

In both these cases — ^whether the child’s initial uses be too 
wide or too narrow — the main factors in the process of con- 
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ventionalisation are the same First there are the objective, 
affective and fimctional characters of the Vcirious situations 
confronting the child, secondly the child’s instrumental needs 
in using his words, and thirdly the constant effect of social 
pressure, suppljdng new words and approving or disapproving 
of the child’s use of them We have now to see how these 
factors work together m the actual process of convention- 
alisation. 

The Process as Observed. — Once more we need a continued 
record of a child’s uses of language, together with some account 
of the circumstances m each case. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to this is to be found in the work of Ament (SD), 
where the successive “ meanmgs ” of a large number of the 
child’s words are given, with dates ; and although unfortun- 
ately there is httle detail of the circumstances, we can see the 
mam line of change By brmgmg together his records of 
vanous words, ‘ I have been able to make out the diagram in 
Fig 2, which gives an interestmg picture of the uses of the 
word mammamin and its substitutes. I shall use this first 
to study the process as a whole, and then for points of detail 
refer to my own observations of K. 

At the beginmng of this penod, on the child’s 354th day, 
she has the one word mammamm which she uses alike for sohd 
food and for her sister who feeds her. On the 513th day the 
use of the word is extended to include hqmd food (which 
presumably up to this time has been referred to only by 
primitive cries or by gestures). On the 571st day the child's 
sister receives a new designation des%, while the original word 
mammamm is now (m the form momt) extended to mclude her 
mother. On the 597th day, the new word brodt enters, with 
reference to bread, mammamm remaining with reference to 
other sohd food. On the same day the child begms to call her 
mother mama. There is no need to continue the story further ; 
new words enter, some to be limited, others to be extended, 
until at last the child has seven words — all used in a com- 
paratively conventional way — ^instead of the original one word 
with its unconventionally wide usage. 

It is quite clear that thus process is never a matter of merely 
adding new words to the child’s own slender repertory. The 
process is, rather, parallel to the child’s adoption of his first 
conventional words, with this difference : t^t while at the 
*Se* Appendix V, p 314 
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earlier stage (as we saw on p 153), the conventional words are 
superunposed only upon the child’s own primitive cries, at the 
stage we are now considering a new word is often impiosed upon 
and substituted for some of the apphcations of a conventional 
word already in use. And — ^in the same way as at the earher 
stage — adult usage meets with some resistance and also 
receives some reinforcement from the child’s own linguistic 
habits. 

The pressure of this resistance at the earlier stage — ^when a 
conventional word is superunposed upon a child’s own cries — 
IS shown in the httle experiment with K descnbed on p 158. 
There we saw that when the child was able and willmg to 
repeat the word Cakie merely m imitation he would not use 
this word when he desired cake, but reverted instead to his 
own primitive sounds e z. Something of the same resistance 
IS encountered at the later stage, when the adult endeavours 
to introduce a new word in place of the conventional one already 
known to the child Even though the child may mutate the 
adult word when encouraged to do so, he will not necessarily 
use the word spontaneously when again faced with the new 
situation , he wdl often revert to a more famihar word. Take, 
for mstance, this example from the senes of observations of K 
given m Appendix V, page 320, and shown as a diagram 
m Fig, 3 The child had for some time past been accustomed 
to say ti: on seeing animals of vanous lands At 1,11,24, 
seemg a horse m the street, he said ti; ; his father immediately 
added horse. Next day, while he was out walking with his 
mother, who had heard of this mcident, they came upon a 
child ndmg ; she said • " There’s a hUle gxrl riding on a . . ,” 
and K responded quite correctly h»/. \^en she repeated her 
remark he rephed m the same way — the new word seemed well 
established Yet the foUowmg day, when he was again out 
with his mother and saw a horse, he reverted to t±ie older 
word ti: (i;ii,26) His mother again repeated the word horse, 
which he imitat^, and this — m the form of hoj — ^now became 
well estabhshed, as may be seen by the child’s application of 
it to a large dog at 2,0,10. 

What incentives are there for the child to overcome his 
tendency to make use of a famihar act and adopt a new one 
in its stead? There must, it is clear, be a concurrence of 
influences both from withm himself and from the adults about 
him. His discrimination of objective, affective and functional 
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characters will develop partly as a result of his own growth 
and partly under social pressure. 

Objective Discrimination — ^This is the factor which has 
been the most emphasised in the past ; as the child becomes 
more aware of objective likenesses and differences in the thmgs 
around him he extends the uses of his words in some directions 
and limits them in others. 

The child learns, in fact, to differentiate between some 
situations and to group others together. This discrimination, 
the foundation of further progress in the conventional use of 
words, itself arises out of the child’s earlier progress m objective 
reference. As long as a child uses words as a means of ex- 
pressmg his affective-conational responses to situations as 
wholes, these words will mevitably be apphed more widely 
and more narrowly than in adult usage. For the affective- 
conational likenesses and differences will rarely correspond 
exactly to objective ones. But when the child begins to use 
a word to apply to a speafic portion of a situation, then the 
way is open to his acceptance of the objective distmctions 
current among adults In the case of Ament’s niece, for 
mstance, as long as mammamm expressed the child’s desire to 
obtain dnnk, and therefore referred to the whole act of drinking, 
it could be apphed ahke to all dnnks ; but the new word mimt 
(acquired on the 609th day in imitation of milch) being closely 
linked — from the moment of its adoption — ^witlx a particular 
hqmd, would not qmte so easily be apphed to other situations 
merely because they involved the act of drinking. 

The process must, however, frequently meet with resistance 
from the child — unwittmg, no doubt. His tendency to deal 
with a situation as a whole rather than with a mere object 
withm it often remains strong This is illustrated by Miss 
SuUi van’s account of Helen Keller at the time immeiately 
precedmg the famous water episode, and which indeed seems 
to have been generally neglected m the over-emphasis which 
has been given to that event. On March 20th, 1887, Miss 
Sullivan writes • 

Helen has learned several nouns this week. " M-u-g ” and 
" m-i-l-k ” have given her more trouble than other words. When 
she spelts " milk ” she points to the mug, and when she sp^ 
“ mug ”, she makes the sign for pouring or drinking, which 
shows that she has confused the words. She has no idea yet 
that everything has a name (Keller SL 312). 
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Miss Sullivan sa}^ that the child confused the words and had 
no idea that everything has a name, but the truth seems 
to be rather that the child was using the two words for the same 
whole situation, not yet hnking each of them with some 
objective feature of it “ Mug ” and “ milk ” ahke meant the 
whole act of drinking. 

A fortnight later (April 5th) the difficulty still persisted, 
and then, records Miss Sulhvan, the child indicated that she 
wanted to know the name for water. Havmg spelt out this 
word for her, it occurred to Miss Sulhvan that the new know- 
ledge might be used for “ straightenmg out the mug-milk 
difficulty”. She took the child out into the garden to the 
pump, and it was then that the famous episode occurred the 
child was suddenly helped to realise that the various “ words ” 
she had been taught, referred to objects within situations and 
not widely to situations taken as wholes 

In this case there seem to have been three stages first, a 
growing discnmination between the object and the situation 
m which it occurred (for she ” asked for ” the name of water) 
secondly, the adoption of a word, water, to apply narrowly 
to the object rather than widely to the situation , and thirdly, 
the reahsation that words may have this narrower function 
Without stressing the parallel too strongly, one may reasonably 
suppose that these processes also go on m the hfe of a normd 
child. Just as Helen Keller had begun to direct her attention 
upon the object “ water ” within the total expenence of drink- 
ing, before she had a name for this object, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the normal child will also begin to discriminate 
between different dunks and the total situation m which each 
IS embedded. And just as Helen Keller was helped m this 
discnmination by being given the word water, so Ament’s 
niece would be helped to a further discrimination between 
milk and other dnnks by bemg given the word mtmt for the 
former and bt for the latter. 

So much then seems to be clear, that the child’s growmg 
discrimination between objects and their situations renders 
him ripe to use words of objective reference when they come , 
and the use of these words fosters in turn the use of them m 
conformity with adult standards. The process is clearly one 
in which there is interaction between the development which 
takes place withm the child himself and the effects of adult 
intervention. 
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An illustration of this may be fotmd in the final entries of 
the records of K summand in Fig 3 from Appendix V, 
page 320. The child, having learnt by 1,11,26 to say hoj 
on seeing a horse, extended the word a fortnight later 
(2,0,10) to apply to a St. Bernard dog : a large dog was a hoJ. 
It IS safe to say that this usage received no social sanction. 
But when ten days later, seeing the St. Bernard again, he 
said bigi gogi, this was certainly approved. It is clear that 
the conformity to adult usage arose partly from the child’s 
own growing discrimination and partly as a result of adult 
intervention To call a St. Bernard a hoJ is not allowed, but 
it may be called a gogL 

The Affective Aspect — The growth of affective discrimma- 
tion in the child’s use of words shows the workmg of similar 
factors some resistance by the child and some welcome to 
adult intervention 

With regard to affective resistance to adult usage, it is only 
rarely that we have a clear example that reveals it — one, for 
instance, like that m which K refused to allow the extension 
of the word mummy to mclude his mother’s reflection in a 
mirror. But one may suspect its presence m many other 
cases Thus, m the senes from Ament given in Figure II, we 
find that the use of the word mama was extended by the 
child to mclude her aunt on her 615th day ; an extension, one 
would say, due at least as much to affective similanty between 
the two persons as to any objective or functional hkeness. 
Now — even m the absence of any record of Ament’s — ^we can 
be pretty sure that this extension can have received httle or 
no adult sanction ; we do m fact know that the child had 
frequently heard the word tante long before this, for as early 
as her 468th day she had adopted it m the form deda, a word 
which became obsolete after her 513th day. Yet she preferred 
her own extension of mama for a whole month, only adopting 
the word tante in the form of tanden on her 646th day. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that the discrimmation 
ultimately suggested by adults between the mother and the 
aunt must have been reinforced by a growmg affective dis- 
cnmination m the child herself. No child well on in her 
second year, as this child was, can fail to experience different 
emotions towards her mother and an aunt. 

We may surely regard this as t3q)ical of many cases : since 
the affective disaiminations made by adults are not merely 
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arbitrary, but correspond to those hkely to be made by a child 
hving under the same conditions, so adult mtervention will 
often meet with welcome from the child’s own growing dis- 
criminations. 

The Funciional Aspect. — ^More than any other factor, it 
is the functional differences between things which determine 
the discriminative use of words by adults. In the main we 
group things for practical rather than for aesthetic or scientific 
purposes. When we name a sphere a hall we are distinguishing 
it from spheres in general by its function for us, and we go on in 
the same way to distingui^ a football from a tennis ball. 

The same tendency, we have seen in the preceding chapter, 
is very marked in the case of children, leading them to extend 
and hmit the application of their words, accordmg to the 
function of the situation dealt with. Thus agam we have some 
resistance to adult usage, as well as conformity with it. 

Take again the series we have cited from Ament, page 214 
By the 513th day, mamtnamm stands for everythmg that 
may be consumed, food and drink alike, whatever their detailed 
objective and functional differences Then the word brodt 
enters for bread and cakes (597th day), and for a while tjiis 
group is distmguished from ^ other food, sohd or hquid 
But now the child achieves by herself a much more important 
distmction she discrimmates between the acts of eating and 
drmking when on her 615th day she extends the word brodt 
to cover all solid food. This is done in the face of adult 
usage, for (although we have no record of Ament's on the 
pomt) it IS reasonable to assume that the word Brod (from which 
she derived brodi) was certainly not the current word for 
cooked dishes. Finally — ^with adult aid this tune — she makes 
a further distinction, retaining brodt for bread and the like, and 
adopting demis (from GemUse) for cooked dishes (670th day) ; 
an important difference between these being the manner in 
which they are eaten. 

Thus once more we see the child approaching conformity 
to adult conventions by a process of extensions and limitations 
in which his growing discrimination is fostered by his acquire- 
ment of words, and th^ in turn foster further discrimination. 
Things become alike or different for him as he handles them 
or as they enter into his activities, and the use of words helps 
to stabilise these likenesses or differences. The child, for 
instance, begins to distinguish between bread which is taken 
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up in the hand, and cooked dishes which are eaten with a 
spoon , then enters the adult word detnis and helps to fix 
this distinction. Which of the two factors is the more dominant 
— the child’s own growing discrimination or adult interven- 
tion — cannot be estimated. 

Although on the whole the growth of functional discrimina- 
tion runs parallel with that of objective or affective discrimina- 
tion, it would appear to differ from these m offermg shghter 
resistance to adult mtervention • the child’s own functional 
discnmination runs to meet adult usage. For the child lives 
m a world of things made by adults to be handled in certain 
ways, and which are named accordingly, and as the child 
learns to handle these thmgs he mevitably paves the way for 
the functional distinctions and groupmgs which the adult 
language embodies. One might well say that it is not so 
much what the child perceives or what he feels that determines 
the growth of the conceptual use of language, but what he 
does 

The Instrumental Aspect — ^The child’s need to use lan- 
guage declaratively and manipulatively, which plays so im- 
portant a part in determimng his mitial wide uses of words, 
remains an equally important factor m the further process of 
conventionalisation. 

It IS clear that once a word has been given a wider use 
because of an instrumental need, this extension will tend to 
resist further change, and thus hinder the adoption of a new 
word It IS only under a certain amount of pressure that a 
child will take over a new word to do the work which a familiar 
one IS already doing. 

For an example of this m the declarative use of language, 
we may refer once more to our example from K (Fig. 3) 

The child, already in possession of ti: for dog, cat and cow, 
is confronted (at 1,11,24) with a horse The need to declare 
himself, to draw attention to this striking thmg, is strong . 
at once he produces the familiar instrument, saying ti:. Now 
enters the interfering adult and remarks • horse, which the 
child duly imitates next day as hoj. Yet on the third day, 
when he sees a horse once more, it is the older word, not the 
new one, which is produced ; the child agam says ti:. But the 
adult is persistent , once more he says horse. This time he 
is only too successful, for when a fortnight later the child sees 
a large St. Bernard he says hoJ, showing that not only has he 
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adopted the word but is using it declaratively beyond its 
original application (see Appendix V, p 320). 

A paralld example in the manipulative use of a word may 
also ^ taken from observations of K (Appendix V, pp 320-1). 
By 1,7.8 the child was using the word bo (box) either for 
boxes in general or for his toy bricks which were usually kept 
m a box. In the course of the next week (by 1,7,15) he showed 
clearly that he could respond correctly to both the adult words 
box and bricks. Yet for the next three months he himself 
continued to use the word bo for both box and bncks and it 
was only at 1.104 when he was moved by the urgent desire to 
possess some bncl« that he first used the adult word. He was 
away from home and had not seen his own bncks for a fort- 
night His mother said to him “ Baby, come and buy some 
bncks ” , immediately he repeated biki biki eagerly Eighteen 
days later we find him using the word spontaneously m a 
mampulative way 

Thus the child’s instrumental use of a word may lag far 
behind his comprehension of it Although he constantly hears 
and understands the word bncks, he will go on using bo when 
he wants his bncks, because this is the instrument which has 
become effective for him Why then, we may ask, should he 
ever change to a new tool, hiki ? The answer seems to be that 
usually It is just at the moment when the child has an urgent 
declarative or manipulative need that the adult comes in with 
a new word and so impresses it upon the child (as in the cases 
of hoj and bOd) ; sooner or later the child comes to realise 
that the conventional tool is more efficient than his own non- 
conventional one — m other words, the social instrument is 
more effiaent than his pnvate and personal one It is more 
effiaent in this sense, that it does its work of commum-^ 
cation more efficiently . the conventional word is immediately 
accepted by the listener, as his response shows ; whereas the 
child’s own personal usages — arising out of his personal atti- 
tudes to situations — are received much more slowly, usually 
either with amusement or disapproval, often with bewilder- 
ment and sometimes without any response at all 

In brief, we may sum up as follows the effect of the child’s 
instrumental needs upon his use of conventional words in a 
conventional way. TTie need to deal declaratively or manipu- 
latively with a new situation impels the child to say a word ; 
he extends the use of a familiar one to meet this situation. 
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The adult frequently mtervenes, suppl5nng a new word, and 
— if the child adopts it — making it by his responses a more 
efficient tool than ^e child’s own familiar word. As the process 
recurs the child comes to realise that the conventional use of 
words is more effiaent than his unconventional use of them. 

The whole process is, of course, also influenced by other 
factors ; by the child’s growing discrimination — objective, 
affective and functional by the strength and constancy of 
adult intervention, and even by the degree to which an mdi- 
vidual child naturally tends to conform to those about him 

We have thus reached the pomt at which the child begins 
to enter into the conventional use of the mother tongue , it 
IS left to us to consider bnefly the theoretical implications of 
this step. 

The Conventional Nature of Conceptual Thinking. — We 
have suggested that the forms of conceptual thought mto which 
the child ultimately grows are not only determined by the 
“ nature of things ” in themselves, but also by the usages of 
the society around him In fact, it would seem that the 
child achieves his conceptual grasp of the nature of things 
largely through conformity with these conventional usages 

Does this mean that our conceptual grasp of thmgs — the 
lines of cleavage with which we divide up the universe — 
depends upon the society in which we live ? There can be 
no doubt that this idea has recently been gaining ground The 
point has been very well brought out by Hocart (PL) in dis- 
cussing the conceptual differences which are found to charac- 
terise different communities. The existence of these differ- 
ences might be taken to mean that the " savage ” is not capable 
of the higher forms of generalisation habitual to a cultivated 
European , in the words of Stout, to whom Hocart refers, 
“ the savage mind , . . has not pushed its analysis far enough 
to be able to reconstruct certain complex concepts out of 
simpler” (AP ii, 231). Hocart agrees that, as Stout says, 
among the Fijians there are two words tooe and taoe both 
represented in English by the word your — which seems to 
show that they are not so capable of generalisation as we are. 
He points out, however, that in the same language the two 
English words in and on are both represented by the one 
word e ' In brief, it is not that the Fijians are less capable of 
generalisation than we are, but that their generalisation is 
differently directed. 
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things or situations side by side (Pluralbegnff ) — there is as 
yet no notion of a class ; gradually by a continued process of 
discussion with those about him, the child acquires an abstract 
general notion correspondmg to such a word as father, that this 
embraces a certam class of persons standmg in a definite rela- 
tion to others. This final stage rarely begins before the 
child’s fourth year. 

Now although this account accurately descnbes some of 
the mam features of the child’s development, it does not quite 
cover the actual facts which may be observed in children and 
which we have summansed m the preceding chapter. Several 
pomts merely imphed by Stem ne^ to be more fully stressed 
First, it IS not made clear why sometimes a small group of 
items claim the child’s attention, leading to an “ mdmdual ” 
concept, while at other tunes he is concerned with the broad 
features of a situation, leading to a " class " concept 
Secondly, although the two processes described by Stem 
undoubtedly occur, in actual fact they do not run side by side 
but alternate m the development of a single concept. Stem 
himself points out that his daughter Hilde first used the 
word papa in a wide way for all men (as a Pluralbegrtff) , and 
then limited it to her father (an Jndtmdualbegn^) But there 
may be more alternation than this thus Idelberger’s son first 
used baba for his father alone , then more widely for objects 
closely connected with his father, and at the same time for all 
men , then ultimately, no doubt, he came to use either this or 
a substitute narrowly agam for his father (Appendix V, p 315) 
Here we have in succession, first a concentration of the child’s 
attention upxm his father, as standmg out from the whole 
situation, then a broadening of his attention to embrace the 
mam general features of the situation, so that baba is used for 
any man as well as this particular man , and agam a concen- 
tration of attention upon the particular features which dis- 
tmguish his father, so that baba (or a substitute) is finally used 
for this person and for no others. 

Spearman's Account — As far as I know, only Spearman — 
of ^ wnters upon the growth of cognition — has taken into 
consideration this fact of the child's alternation between 
concentration and broadenmg of attention, and attempted to 
discuss its cause. Following up his defimtion of a concept, 
which we have already cited, he bases his account of the 
development of conceptual thinking both upon the intro- 
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spections of adults in the course of experimental work and 
also m some measure upon personal observations of children. 
He names three processes (NI 266), which turn out to be 
roughly parallel with Stem’s three main hnes of development 
(leading to an Indimiualbegnff , a Pluralhegnff, or a Gattungs- 
begnff) but are descnbed as mterminglmg in much more subtle 
a manner. First, we have the process of attending to a limited 
group of items — this Spearman calls Disintegration secondly, 
that of attendmg to the broadly similar characters of situations 
as wholes — this he calls Confusion ■ thirdly the final process 
of abstraction — this he calls the Eduction of Relations and 
Correlates under the influence of social traming. 

Somethmg of this kind might be regarded as imphed by 
Stem Where Spearman goes beyond the latter is m insisting 
upon these two pomts first, that the whole course of develop- 
ment IS determmed by the hnes of the child’s “ constant bio- 
logical needs”; secondly, that in the development of a 
particular concept, two of the fundamental processes or even 
all three may enter at different tunes. And m both of these 
respects he is more closely in accord than Stem with the 
results of observation of children 

The former point — that concepts grow up along the lines 
of the child’s biological needs — ^we have so constantly stressed 
that httle more need be said here. Stem certainly hints at 
It when he says that it is the child’s affective attitude which 
causes the particular group of items constituting his " mother ” 
or his ” doll ” to emerge clearly from the whole situation of 
which it forms a part But Spearman is ready to go much 
further than this ; he pomts out that biological factors are at 
work throughout in Dismtegration they determine that a 
particular character shall emerge ; in Confusion it is biological 
necessity which causes the child to deal in the same way with 
diverse situations only broadly alike ; and finally, biological 
needs will determme eduction of relations and of correlates, 
both at the more primitive levels when concepts are beginmng 
to develop, and also later when, faced with unfamihar situa- 
tions, the child has consciously to seek concepts with which to 
deal with them. 

There can be no doubt that if we take such cases as the 
mammamm senes of Ament’s mece, or K’s use of ti:, Spear- 
man’s account is amply corroborated ; particularly when we 
point out that the function of language is to subserve bio- 
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l(^cal needs, and that these may be of two kinds : manipu- 
lative — the need to master a situation practically ; and 
declarative — the need to master it by affective comraumon 
with others. Thus m the process of Dismtegration, once the 
child has begun however dimly to be aware that some food 
is sohd and some hqmd, the manipulative need to obtain one 
or the other more readily will spur him on to adopt a dis- 
tinctive term such as brodt for one of them. Again, in the 
process of Confusion, if the child expands the use of a word 
such as mammamtn to mclude his aimt as well as his mother, 
it is m the effort to secure a satisfaction, declarative or mampu- 
lative, which both can equally weU supply. And it is clear 
also that in the development of more abstract concepts, through 
the processes of Eduction of relations and of correlates, the 
same two mcentives will be at work, leadmg the child to more 
and more subtle distmctions and groupings 
To come now to Spearman’s second point, that all three 
processes — Dismtegration, Confusion and Eduction — may enter 
mto the development of a smgle concept. First of all, he 
suggests, there must be Disintegration , on this Confusion 
may supervene, to be followed possibly by a further penod of 
Dismtegration, and this m turn by a period of training in which 
Eduction plays the chief part. The truth of this analysis is 
well illustrated by the development of a child's use of the 
word mama correspondmg to the growth of his concept of 
mother — as seen, for instance, in our observations of K or m 
Ament’s of his niece At first (Appendix IV, pp 308-11) K uses 
the cry mama when in a state of mild discomfort ' already 
there would seem to be a shght Disintegration of this state of 
discomfort from the rest of the situation. Soon, by the 
process of training that we have described in Chapters VIII 
and IX, the attention of the child begins to be directed towards 
his mother while he is uttermg the cry — a further development 
of Dismtegration. Upon this there supervenes a penod of 
Confusion, during which the word mama may be apphed 
to a wide range of situations into which the child’s mother 
enters — or other persons objectively, affectively or functionally 
resembling her. The ease with which this process takes 
place appears to depend on the strength of the previous pro- 
cess of Disintegration. In the case of Ament’s mece, for 
instance, the word mama seems to have been extended without 
difficulty to include the child's aunt as well as her mother (see 
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p. 314), but in the case of K, on the other hand, the Disin- 
tegration (" along the lines of the child's biological needs ”) 
had been so strong, that the word became stnctly limited to 
certain situations m which his mother appeared and was not 
extended to others, for instance, the sight of her in a mirror. 
But even m this case, the process of Confusion at last occurred : 
the word was apphed to mclude the portrait of another 
woman. 

Arising out of this process of Confusion, there would nor- 
mally follow a further period of Disintegration of the special 
characteristics which distmgmsh the child’s mother, both 
from other people, and from all the varied situations m which 
she appears This is the pomt at which most children will 
have amved durmg their second year ; the word is now said 
to be used as a name for the child’s mother. 

There follows upon this a further period of framing, under 
social influence, dunng which the processes are certainly 
largely the eduction of relations and correlates. It is now 
that the concept of “mother” (and the apphcation of the 
corresponding word) becomes both extended m some directions 
auid hmited in others until at last it squares with the socially 
accepted concept On the one hand, its scope is limited in 
that it no longer mcludes every woman, or inde^ every woman 
that satisfies the child’s needs, but is apphed now only to a 
certain person who stands m a special relation to him , on 
the other hand it is extended to mclude the whole class of 
such persons, those who bear this particular relationship to 
others. Then it is extended further still, to mclude any hvmg 
creature which stands m this particular relationship to another, 
until ultimately there develops the bare abstract concept of 
motherhood, as we find it m the notions of Motherland or 
Mother Nature. 

It is important to notice that in the course of such a develop- 
ment, the processes of Disintegration and Confusion do not 
correspond in any simple fashion with the contractions and 
expansions of the use of a word. Thus a process of Confusion 
may give rise to a word’s contracted use : for instance, a 
child’s experience of all the various situations in which his 
mother appears may help to limit the use of the word mama. 
to her. On the other hand, a process of Disintegration may 
give rise to a word’s expanded use ; for instance, the example 
given by Spearman of the child of two who having learnt the 
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word Ao (hot) when touching a can of hot water, used it later 
when pointing to a steaming pie (NI 267). 

It IS clear that Spearman’s account, as a whole, apphes 
with the greatest exactness to the development of concepts 
and of the use of conceptual terms m children. The processes 
of Disintegration, Confusion and Eduction which he describes 
show themselves in the contractions and expansions character- 
istic of the growth of language. If, m dealmg with children 
here rather ^an with adults as he does, we must add an5rthing 
to his account it is this . that m children the process of develop- 
ment IS less dominantly cogmtive in nature, other factors 
playing a larger part — the child’s affective responses, his use 
of language as an instrument, and the presence around him of 
an adult community bent on traimng him With these 
necessary additions to Spearman’s analysis we are enabled to 
give an adequate account of the early stages of the develop- 
ment of concepts 

Havmg thus brought the child to the threshold of the 
conventional use of the mother tongue, we may here end our 
survey of his early Imguistic development. 
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Appendix I 

THE SOUNDS UTTERED SPONTANEOUSLY BY CHILDREN IN THE COURSE OF 
THEIR FIRST YEAR 

ASCLATED FROM DATA IK PrEYEH (MC), StERN (KSp) AND HOYER (LK) , TOGETHER WITH THE WRITER’S 
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1 

!' 

In comfort 

1 

i 

1 

Dnrmg “ crowing ” or 
while he was lying com* 
fortably on his back. 

•s 

3 

iff 

In the course of '* Lallen " 

In a state of comfort. 

1 

k ^ 
■ 

With the meamng that 
something had disap- 
peared 


II 

li. 

pi 

1 

s 

‘i 

s 

2 

jj 

6gd, mafie, ha, &, o-ick, 
briT-ha , also a peculiar 
labio-lingual sound be- 
tween b and d 

! a 

1 

“J 

r 

1 

1 * 
i'l 

3 

2S.” 

4ii: 

atta, bddda, hatta, hatai 


I 

1 

1 

j' 

■8 

During crying 

During screaming 


Very rarely, m screaming 




When somethmg was 
eagerly desired 

Denotmg that something 
was desired 

Referred to mother, but 
uttered also without 
this reference 


a 

£ 

nft. and variants, amme-a 

' 

^o. 




anananana, uttered with 
an expression of longmg 

I 


i j 

0,3.14 

t e c 

1 . * 

!*©* e 


S- ! 

1 

1 1 

;-5 

2- 
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tam (adult word tarn means 
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THE BOY. K {continued) 
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Appendix II 


SOUNDS UTTERED IN IMMEDIATE IMITATION BY 
CHILDREN DURING THE FIRST YEAR 

Tabulated from data in Stern (KSp), Hoyer (LK), Guillaume (IE), 
Valentine (PI) , together with the writer’s own record of K 
(C = Child . M = Mother ; F = Father ; A = Adult) 


HILDE STERN 


Age 

General Progresi 

Imitation, or sunilar behaviour 

Circumstances 

Adult 

Child. 

4 mtbs 

Said krd krd m state 
of comfort 




2 .. 

Said erre erre m 
state of comfort 




2 * .. 


C silent in contented 
mood 

erre erre 

erre erre 

21 .. 


As above 

krk kra 

kra kra 



(Stem says that, m g 
after these early re. 

neral, imita 
ponses , K 

Don lapses 
Sp 162 ) 

7 * „ 


Similarly for longer 
stnngs of these 
soonds 

ha 

hahs 

ha 

haha 

8 „ 


C lying contentedly 
in cradle 

papa 

p p 



On one occasion, 
above episode was 
followed by Lallen, 
m which C said 
papapa When A 
agam spoke to C, 
correct mutation 
occurred 

papa 

papa 

8i“,r“ 


This kind of conversa- 
tion (Vnlerkaltung) 
could be earned on 
for several minutes 

a or a 

Similar 

sound 

9 „ 



High- 

ptched 

whistle 

pitched 

shriek. 
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HOVER’S SON 




Imitation, or si 

mlUr behavioui 




CircuDBlance*. 

Adult 

ChiJd 

1st wk 

C smiled when con- 
tented 

— 



3rd „ 

C crymg A spoke 
to him. and he 
cejised crying 



0.1.23 



Smiled 

Smiled 

0.1.24 


Hoyer refers to this ' 
as Nachahmung | 

Smiled and 

Smiled 
and spoke 

0.2.0 


Sounds chosen from 
C’s repertory This 
kmd of imitation 
persisted for about 
a month, then | 
laps^ 1 

au, g, a 

i __ 

Somewhat 

similar 

sounds 

0,8.10 


C did this frequently 4 4 4 
and gleefully ! 

For several weeks after this, wl 
were made to C, he Matched m 
but remained silent as a rule 
did reply, his sounds were unit 
A If the sounds were drawi 
own repertory, often respoi 
sunilar ones 

1 

j Similar 

1 sounds 
len sounds 
louth of A, 
When he 
ke those of 

1 from his 
ided with 

0.9.26 


Imitation of this kind , 
not very frequent 

mama 


0,10 


Imitation still not fre- 
quent or accurate 



0,11 


Imitation increasmgly 
frequent and accur- 
ate 
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GUILLAUME’S SON 


A.. 

General progress 

Imitation, or similar behaviour 

Circumstances 

Adult. 

CMd. 

0,0,4 

General movements 
in response to 
sounds 




0.0,5 

Turning of head 
m response to 
sounds 




0.2,0 



Spoke 

Spioke 

0,2,11-19 


Sounds from C’s own 
repertory 

ghe, pou, 
re 

When A 
sounds, C 
similarly 

Fixed his 
eyes on 
A, 

1 smiled 
repeated 
'■ res^nded 

0,2,20 


Conditions as in last | 
entry but on one 
occasion C rephed 
as follows 

pou 

re 

0,2,23 


Conditions as in last 
difficult to obtain 
C This difficulty 

two entries 
vocal resp 
persisted £oi 

:, but very 
Kinse from 
r about six 

0,3,2 

C showed some 
recognition of a 
familiar voice 




0,3,15 

C turned to F on 
hearmg papa 




0,3,21 

C responded by 
laughter to con- 
versation of A s 




0,3,22 


M spoke to C 

papapa 

Looked at 
spieaker, 
made si- 
lent hp 
move- 
ments 
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GUILLAUME'S SON [conhnutd) 




1 Imitation, or limilar behaviour 



atcmmtanoea. 

Adult. 

Child. 

0,3,24 


C’s mtonation re- 
sembles A*b 

papa 

a 

0,3,30 



A smging 

Responded 

with 

0,4,0 


Sounds from C’sreper- 
tory C also mu- 
tated sound of a 
toss 

ata, atita 

sounds 




Piano 

played 

Made 

noises 

0,4,10 


Response to A smg- 
ing. as 0,3,30 



0,4,17 



Spoke 

Silent hp- 
move- 
ments 

0,4,22 


As m last entry 



0,5,0 



bd 

Similar 

sound 

0,5,2 

Spontaneously said 
aitia, Mtt, with 
some effort 




0,5,6 


These were sounds 
adopted by A from 
C's repertory 

ata. te, 
atita 

1 Sinular 
sounds 



Sound not yet m C’s 
repertory 

pa 

Silent bp- 
move- 
ments 


No further mtamatic observatknu are given, but GuiUaume makes the 
generaluabon (IE 36) that vocal imitation does not clearly appear until the 
end of the first year. 
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VALENTINE’S SON, B 




Imitalion, or rimilai behaviour 



CircumstaiKm. 

Adult 

Child. 

0.0,15 

“ Suggestion of 

mouth opening in 
response to 

nune,” but this 
may have been a 
comudence 




0,1,2 

(32nd 

day) 


Results of test number of “ caxxins ” spoken 
by C per mmute, with and without stimulus 
of croon by M 

Minutes Without With 

stimulus. stnnnlns. 

1st . . 8 — 

2nd . . 5 — 

3rd . . — 12 

4th . . — 9 

5th . . 2 — 

6th . . 0 — 

Here B began to cry for food 

0,1,4 
(34 th 
day) 


Above experiment repeated 

1st i mmute (without stimulus)— no 
response 

2nd i mmute (with stimulus) — 5 croons 
Here the test was mtemipted 

0,1,8 

(38th 

day) 


This occurred about 
20 times , A’s coo 
set C coomg re- 
peatedly 

ar-roo 

Sinular 

sound 

0,1,9 

(39th 

day) 


C lymg silent A's 
coo sets C coomg 
rapidly for 2 or 3 
mmutes, smilmg oc- 
casionally 

ar-roo 

Similar 

0,3,10 

(100th 

day) 


“ Duim^ last week or 
two, if not much 
earher, I believe 
smiles have led to 
smiles ” 
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VALENTINE'S SON, B {corUxnwd) 





Imitation, or k 

imilar behaviour 




Clrciiiiistancts 

Adult 

ChUd. 

0,3.25 

(115th 

day) 


C laughed m response 
to laugh oi M or F 



0,6,0 


Valentine says that, m general, we obtain 
about this time “ the attempt to imitate a 
particular sound or word, and not the 
mere making of any sound m response to 
sound ” 

0.7,3 
(2 1 3th 
day) 

C had said da-da dis- 
tmctly during 
two previous 

days 

On three occasions 
within an hour 


da-da in a 
faint 
whisper 

0,7.7 

(217th 

day) 


C looked at A with 
great mterest imi- 
tation occurred 

after interval of 5 
or 6 secs Four 
times m all, at m- 
tervals of 5 to 7 
secs “ This speak- 
mg seems quite 
difierent from his 
babbling, it is so 
dehberate, so sug- 
gestive of efiort ” 

da-da 

ba-ba 

da-da 

da-da 

0,7,20 

(230th 

day) 


Test described m last 
entry failed 



0,11,24 

(354th 

day) 


If A utters this at 
short mtervals (2 
or 3 secs ) C does 
not imitate 5 or 
more secs must be 
left for imitation to 
occur 


bow-wow 


Note — Valentine gives the child's age in dajrs , for comparison with other 
records I have counted 30 days to a month 
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OBSERVATIONS OF THE BOY, K 



General progreai. 

Imitation, « rimllar behaviour 


Circumitancei. 

Adult 

ChlM. 

0,1,10 

By this time was 
smilmg at As 
familiar to him 




0,1,14 

Sa 3 rs g m state of 
comfort 




0,2,16 

Smiles m response 
to A’s smile 

F smiled and said 

Note — ^No response at 
all to word with- 
out snule, or unless 
C’s eye is caught 

hullo 

Um (not 
ve^ cer- 
tain) 

0,2.19 


C lymg comfortable 
Results of expenme 
made by him spo 
sponse to F’s word 
of 10 counted 

Without stimulus of iuilo 

1st min . 2 sounds 

3rd „ . 0 „ 

5th „ .2 „ 

At end of 6th min C 
httle 

Note — ( 1 ) Hullo was s 
case (u) C’s eye 
(lu) C’s own soun 
hullo (iv) Ten n 
hullo to C several t 

after feec 
at Numbe 
itaneously 
hullo, said 

Withsti 

2nd min . 
4th ,. . 

6th „ . 
seemed tir 

laid with sn] 
had to 1 
ds were nc 
unutes late 

, smiling 
of sounds 
ind m re- 
t mtervals 

6 sounds 

5 

7 „ 
ed, cried a 

ule m each 
le caught 
ithing like 

T, F said 
isponse 

0,2,20 


F smiles, and says 

1 

Note — ( 1 ) C uever res] 
pamed by snule ( 
is caught. 

hullo, or 
one of 

I sounds 

ponds to woi 
11 ) Never ui 

Sometimes 

responds 

1 Wltil 
sound of 

d unaccom- 
iless his eye 

0,2,24 


F smiles, and says . 

hullo V 

Responds 
with 
own 
sound, 
some- 
tunes ro- 
peated- 

ly 
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OBSERVATIONS OF THE BOY. K (eoMbiMMd) 




ImiUtioa or d 

milar bahaviou 




OrcunaUnaiiu 

Adult. 

CblKL 

0.3.12 


C lymg comfortable 
on F's knee after a 
feed 

(i) Smiles 
(u) Smiles 
and says 

ga 

(m) sn 
withont 

(iv) Smiles, 

posibon 
for gn, 
no voice 

(i) Smiles 
(u) Says 

fit. 

(Ul) No TO- 
sponso 

(IV) Says 

fit. 

0;S.22 

Although previous- 
ly tested many 
times, thm 18 the 
first occasion 

when C responds 
to F’s voice when 
he IS out of sight, 
by ceasmg to cry 




0,4,2 

Marked mcrease of 
response to pres- 
ence of M, es- 
pecially at feed- 
times C stretches 
out arms and says 
f t c 

F does not smile, but 

F smiles 

hullo 

Smiles 

No re- 
sponse 

0,4,4 

C ceases to cry, on 
hearing voice of 
F , as m 0,3,22 




0,4,18 


F makes these sounds, 
from C’s own reper- 
tory, with or with- 
ont smile, after C’s 
feedmg-time When 
any response oc- 
curs It does not re- 
semble F's sound 

e.os. tat 

Usually no 
response 

0,4,26 


Observations as m 
last entry 



0,5,1 

C says Imb-bob m 
babbling 

When C is babbling, 
F says 

This 18 repeated with 
other sounds from 
C’s repertory, no 
reaponse 

bDb.bob 

No re- 
sponse 
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OBSERVATIONS OF THE BOY. K 

(eonhnued) 

25 



Imitation or simiUc behaviour 


Clrcnmstancoa 

Adult. 

Cbfld. 

C says p4) in bab- 

M smiles and says 

C merely looks back 
at her 

bnb-bnb ! 
P>P 

No re- 
sponse 


C lymg comfortable 

F says 

M says. 

bab; i: 
9S : qt. 

bn^ 30 

No re- 
sponse 
One re- 
sponse 


No defimte observa- 
tioiis durmg this 
period On latter 
date, M smiles and 
says 

cuckoo 

Smiles 

only. 

C says dada when 
comfortable 

F later says 

C merely looks back 
mtently 

dada 

No re- 
sponse 

C's defimte response 
to Nol 




Waves hand m re- 
sponse to Soy 
Goodbye / 




Responds suitably 
to bailte, daddy, 
nanncm, etc | 




Brushes his hair 
with a hair-bnisb 




Responds appropri- 
ately to doggte 





This ^^happened five 

be 

bfl. 



ba 

ba-ba-ba 


IW-lMi. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

OF THE BOY, K 

1 

1 


Ag« 

General progreu. 1 

ImiUtioa or aii 

nilar behavloui 



Cbcumatasre*. 

Adult 

Chiu 

X,0,15 


M speaking to C 

b« i 

K0 I 

ce 

d« 

be 

be 

gB 

(3 tunes) 

de 

(8 times) 

1.1.8 


C accompanies his re- 
sptonse with usual 
hiding movement 

Peep-bo 

eba. 

1,1,11 


C was bemg un- 
dressed He said 
Whereupon A said 

Bnt further attempts 
by A brought no 
res|>onse 

Peeky-bo 

cbo. 

iikiba. 

1.1.15 


M said 

C turned in direcbon 
of F while saying 
this 

Where’s 
Daddy ? 

dada,dada. 

1.1.20 

F put cloth over C’s 
head, 'who pulled 
it oS, saying 
Ivbft 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF FORM 

1 CHILDREN’S EARLIEST WORDS 


Observer | 

Child's farm 

Adult form or meaniiig 

Stern (Hilde) . 

papa 

Papa 


mama 

Mama 


didda 

tik-tak 


dedda 

Berta 


hilde 

Hdde 


puppe 

Puppe 

Stem (Gunther) 

mama 

Mama 

! 

papa 

Papa 


da 

da 


ta ta 

ta ta 


puppe 

Puppe 


das 

das 

Stem (Eva) 

ata 

Vater 


papa 

Puppe 


hap 

hap 


wauwau 

wauwau 

Preyer . 

hatta 

hatta 


da 

da 


1 papa 

Papa 


bat 

bitte 


dakkn 

danke 

Ament . . , 

mammamm 

Mama 


deda 

Tante 


li 

Wilh 


mra 

Irma 

Lindner .... 

papa 

Papa 

(daughter) 

mama 

Mama 


aui 

auf 

Lindner . . . 

nun 

^oise of cart). 

(•on) 

da 


bap 

gack 

Hor varioos food). 

Gawe 
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1. CHILDREN'S EARLIEST WORDS {eonhntud) 
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1 CHILDREN'S EARLIEST WORDS (continued) 


Observer 

Child’s form 

Adult form or rneanmg 

Gheorgov , 

dza. 

daj (give) 

(son 1) 

fa 

pfui 

lea 

chleb (bread) 


da 

daj (tea) 

Gheorgov .... 

de 

(m play) 

(son 2) 

ade 

adieu I 

di 

(addressing a horse) 


ZJ ZJ 

(It IS hot 1) 


boc 

(to poke) 

Shinn .... 

da 

there! 


nanana 

(cry of protest) 


tnamama 

(mother) 



(all gone 1) 


kha 

(cry of disgust) 

Major . . 

hi 

(expression of longmg) 


(child himself) 


titit 

(hearing the clock) 


baw 

ball 


ack 

hat 

Deville 

papa 

papa 


mama 

mama 


non non 

non 


oua oua 

oua oua 

Rasmussen 

mama 

mad (food) 
far (father) 


buar 

mor (mother) 


wauwau 

wauwau 

Pavlovitch . . . 

mama 

mama 


tata 

(father) 


bdbd 

(reflection m a mirror) 


baba 

(grandmother) 


ett 

Rosette (dog) 

K 

Tnftiwiwamm 

(When mildly lacking something , 



later for mother) 


nSBIUB 

(looking at maid) 


dad* 

dada ^ther) 


llM 

ktelm 

Pee^bo 1 
caloe 
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2 ANALYSIS OF CHILDREN’S EARLIEST WORDS 


Obwrver 

Total 

number 

Owiffllning 


Polyiyllabic word* 1 

only trout 
coca. 

one front 

Otben. 

Redupli- 

cated 

Non- 

rediipli- 

cated. 

Stern 1 . 

6 

5 

I 

0 

5 

1 

.. 2 . 

6 

5 

1 

0 

4 

0 

.. 3 . 

4 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Preyer 

S 

3 

2 

0 

1 

2 

Ament 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Lindner 1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Idelberger . 

5 1 

5 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Tdgel 

5 

4 

1 

0 

3 

1 

Stumpf 

5 

2 

0 

3 

1 

i 

Schneider 1 . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

4 

3 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Strflrapell 

2 , 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Sander 

2 i 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Mennger 1 

1 i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„ 2 

3 ' 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

„ 3 

5 

4 1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

Oltuscewski 

6 H 

5 I 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Gheorgov 1 . 

4 

3 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 . 

5 1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Shinn 

5 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Major 

5 ; 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

DeviUe 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Rasmussen , 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Pavlovitch . 

s I 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

K .... 

6 1 

5 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Total .... 

no 

83 

13 

14 

52 

16 

Percentage . 

100 

75 

12 

13 

1 

15 
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3 EXAMPLES OF EARLY FRONT-CXJNSONANT FORMS 


Meaning 

Fonn. 

Adult language 

Reference 

Mother 

babab 

English 

French 

German, etc 
German 

Ament SD 78 


amme 

nana 

njanja 

b&be 

dedda 

German 

Enghah 

Slavonic 

German 

French 

German 

Oltuscewski GE 21 
Ament SD 79 

Tame AL 254 

Stem KSp 19 

Aunt 

muhme 

deda 

German | 

German 

Ament SD 79 

Grandmother 

amma 
baba 1 

Scandmavian 

Slavomc 

Jespersen ND 155 
Oltuscewski GE 21 

Food 

mum 

mama 

am 

nana 

pap 

papa 

wawa 

English 

German 

German 

French 

French 

English 

Slavomc 

German 

English 

Darwin BI 293 

Stem KSp 358 
Preyer SK 307 

Tame AL 257 

Stem KSp 357 

Oltuscewski GE 21 
Stumpf EE 7 

Keller SL 7 

Bed, sleep j 

nana 

nanna 

bye-bye 

baba 

teitei 

dodo 

Spanish 

Enghsh 

Geraan 

German 

French j 

Jespersen ND 159 
Jespersen ND 159 

Stem KSp 373 

Stem KSp 373 
DeviUe ND. 

Father 

papa 

baba 

tata 

dada 

English 

French 

German, etc 
German 
Slavomc 
English, etc 

Idelberger KS 

Hoyer LK 

BaU . 

ba, baw 

English 

German 

Major FS 319 
Mermger LS 212 

aock . 

titta 

didda 

German 

K 

Stem KSp 18 
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3 EXAMPLES OF EARLY FRONT-CONSONANT FORMS (conlmtud) 


ll«ning 

Form. 

Adult language. 

Retime 

Dog 

wauwau 

oua^ua 

Gorman 

French 

English 

DeviUe ND 340 

Pointing .... 

tatta 

da 

German 

English 

German 

French 

Stem KSp 366 

Shinn BB 225 

Stem KSp 174 

Tame AL 254 

Giving 

da 

dsa 

daj 

Enghsh 

Slavonic 

Slavonic 

Gheorgov A A 335 
Gheorgov AA 336 

Thankmg 


English 

Enghsh 

English 

German 

Tracy LC 120 

Stem KSp 174 

Going ont 

pa 

tata 

baita 

dada 

French 

German 

Slavonic 

Enghsh 

German, etc 

Slavomc 

Slavomc 

German 

German 

DeviUe ND 

Preyer SK 363 
Oltuscewski GE 21 

Preyer SK 308 
Kenyeres PM 194 
Oltuscewski GE 20 
Ament SD 85 

Stem KSp 369 
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4 NOTE ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF CONSONANTS 

The consonants of English, French and German do not fall 
mto clearly-defined groups — apart from the obvious class of labials 
and labio-dentals. The classification of the rest must depend partly 
upon the portion of the tongue used, partly upon the portion of the roof 
of the mouth touched or approached by it the quahty of the sound 
articulated is influenced by both of these factors 
In the followmg classification I have arranged mto five mam groups 
the many smaller classes recognised by phoneticians, eg PiUsbury 
and Meader The Psychology of Language (1928) , and G N. Armfield 
General Phonetics (1931) 


Croup 

Sooodt. 

How (btmed. 

I Labials and Labio- 
dentals 

p, b. m. w. q (French), 
tv 

Lip against hp, and teeth 
against hp 

II Tip-dental . . . 

t.d. n.]i«e,8.ti,t/,d3 

Tip of tongue against teeth 
(or gum-ndge) 

Ill Tip-alveolar (rolled 
and lateral) 

1 ; t (English) 

Tip of tongue agamst gum- 
ndge (with modification 
for roiled or lateral for- 
mation) 

IV (a) Blade-alveolar 
palatal (sibi- 
lants) 

(b) Blade-palatal . 

■.T.I.S 

j; e (German) 

Blade of tongue agamst 
gum-ndge, front of 
tongue raised towards 
palate 

Blade of tongue against 
hard palate 

V Back-palatal (and 
uvular and glottal) 

k, g, Z, Q : B (uvular, 
French and German), 

h 

Back of tongue against soft 
palate or uvula , also h 
made m glottis 


These agam may be classified mto three broader groups • 

Front (groups, 1 , 11 ) Lip, hp-teeth, and tip of tongue against teeth 
Middle (groups III, IV) . Tip or blade of tongue agamst gum-ndge 
or hard palate 

Bach (group V) * Back of tongue agamst soft palate ; also uvular 
and glot^. 
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Note — ^The sounds (m the second column) sje given in phonetic symbols ■ 
the words as reccoxled by the observer Figures after sounds i => imtial, 
2 n medial. 3 ^ final 
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RELATION BETWEEN CHILD'S AND CONVENTIONAL 
CONSONANTS {continued) 










I Attempted adult form 
(chikl't foim in bracket!) 


foDy ind- 
toted. 




II In Uoe. 

1 

II. 

III 

1,4 

Kl 


gagack 





{con ) 

IC2 


gagack 






kw 1 

quack-quack (Rafjack) 






kw2 

quack-quack (gagack) 



28 

29 

21 

1,5 

f 1 

Fuss (fu) 

fu 

fn 






hepsl (ssi) 







t3 

tl2 

output 

Katze (nutze) 

putput 

putput 

mitze 





1 1 

SO 

80 

80 





82 

Auge 


auge 

34 

32 

26 

1,6 

p!2 

Apfel (apfe) 

apfe 

apfe 





fl 1 

Flasche (fascfac) 






02 

pichel 

ptchel 

pichel 





C3 

MUch (milss) 





tr 


talj 

tir 





d 1 

didelideli 

didehdeh 





n 1 

nasse 

nasse 






1 1 

Lampe 

lampe 

lampe 





13 


nickel 






J1 

ja 

ja 






■ 3 

das 

das 

das 





J2 

Flasche ((asche) 







J3 

Fleisch (feisch) 

feisch 

feisch 





ill 

Scblussel (schluchel) 

schluchel 

schluchel 





Jtl 

Stuhl (stulj) 

stulj 

stulj 





Jt2 

Burste (bdsche) 





83 

Tag 

tag 

tag 

49 

44 

39 

1,7 

m 3 

Arm (ahm) 

ahm 

ahm 





12 

offen (o£fe) 

ofle 

ofie 





pi 1 

pfui (feu) 







Pi 1 


psi 






Pi3 


ziepzieps 

ziepzieps 





bl 1 

Blume (psi) 






d3 

Kind 

kind 

kmd 





a2 

Kind 

kind 

kind 





ti 1 

ziepzieps 

ziepzieps 

ziepzieps 





ti3 

buti 

butz 





13 

BaU 


baU 





r 1 

rnr 

mx 






<2 

GamroUe (kuUe) 







|2 

Gemuse (miesse) 







J1 

Schuhe (schua) 

schua 

schua 





x2 

Kucben (kuchd) 

kuchel 

kncd^ 





x3 

Buch 

buch 

buch 





kn I 

Knopf (nat) 







kt 1 

Kra^ (baje) 



66 

55 

51 
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5 RELATION BETWEEN CHILD'S AND CONVENTIONAL 
CONSONANTS (conhnued) 


Asa 



II In Um. 

III SUCOCM- 

Total No 


(cfafld'9 lOfiD in brackets) 


I 

!I 

III 

1,8 

1»2 
tr 1 
r2 
S 1 
q 2 
Q 3 
kl 1 

tnnken (tmke) 

foinglmg (gingging) 
Klmgling (gingging) 
KhngUng (ginggmg) 

papsel 

ferdele 

gmggmg 

gingging 

papsel 

ferdele 

gate 

gmggmg 

gmggmg 

71 

59 

56 

1.9 

13 
»13 
hr I 
in 1 
dr 1 
nil 3 
il 1 
st2 
St3 
Jpl 
/Tl 

in 

Mnfi 

Kopl (kupp) 

Bmst (busst) 
zwei (sset) 
drei (del) 

Schwanz (fatz) 

Fenster (finzer) 

Brnst (bnsst) 

Spiegel (pickel) 
S^wanz (iatz) 
Schreibe (scheisch- 
eibe) 

Cretchen (gStzen) 

muff 

slafe 

bnsst 

mnfi 

busst 





grl 



83 

62 

58 

1,10 

Jl 

m2 

Jm 1 
Jn 1 
Jr 2 

kB3 

111 

adieu (atje) 

Schmutz (mutz) 
Schnee (nee) 
cm Schreck (n'scheck) 
knix (nix) 

Glocken (luck’n) 

atje 

lAsen 

nix 

lasen 

8d 

j65 

60 


DEvn.L.K’s Daughter * 





II InoM. 

III Sane^ 

1 Tout No. 



(cbOd's idm in bncketi) 

Utei 

I 

11 1 

III 

0,9 

W 1 

W2 

ooa-ona 

ona-oua 

oaa~oua 

oua-oua 

ona-oua 

oua-oua 

2 

2 

2 

0,10 





2 

2 

2 


1 Tbe child’s forms are in Littre’s system of notation, as given by DeviUe. 
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RELATION BETWEEN CHILD'S AND CONVENTIONAL 
CONSONANTS (conitnued) 


A«e 

Sound 

I Attempted adult form 
(child'a form in bracket!) 

II In use 

IT Success 

Total No 


I 

11 

III 

0,11 

P 1 

papa 

papa 

papa 





P2 

papa 

papa 

papa 





m 1 

mama 







m 2 

mama 

tnama. 

ma.ma. 





n 1 

non 

non 

non 

7 

7 

7 

1.0 

t2 

atata 

atata 

atata 

8 

8 

8 

1.1 bl 

bam 

bam 

bam 

9 

9 

9 

1,2 

1 1 


ta 






i2 

merci (si) 

SI 

31 





f 1 

Charles (ta) 







12 

chi (merci) 






k 1 

coucou (touton) 






k 2 

coucou (toutou) 



13 

12 

10 

1,3 

b2 


b^b^ 

b^b<i 





m 3 

pomme (pom) 


pom 





t2 

caf6 (tata) 






d 1 

dodo 

dodo 

dodo 





d2 

dodo 

dodo 

dodo 





n 2 

domino 

domino 

domino 





p2 

oignon (nomon) 







1 1 

la (na) 







j2 

crayon (o-i-o) 

0 - 1-0 

O-l-O 

22 

18 

16 

1,4 

p3 

hop 

hop 

hop 





I 1 

fichu (pipu) 





13 

ouf 

ouf 

ouf 





Pj I 

pied (p6) 







Pl2 

parapluie (pi) 







br 1 

brosse (bo) 







bw 1 

boire (ba) 







1 1 

torchon (toton) 


toton 





t3 

porte (popo) 







n 3 

chausson (toton) 

toton 

toton 





tr 1 
nj 1 

trou (tou) 

ni^ni^ 






ni2 

1 

1 

m^m^ 

m^nid 





1 1 


I’ean 

I’eau 





r 1 








■ 1 

s6cher (Wt6) 







■ 3 

tasse (tata) 







il 

zou ()Ouer) 






|2 

musique (mom) 







12 

s6cher (titi) 







g 1 

Guesde (gh6) 

ghfi 

gh6 





h 1 

hop 

hop 

hop 





kl 1 
ki 1 

clef (t6t6) 
crochet (kr) 

kr 

kr 

41 

28 

24 
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Age. 

Sottnd. ] 

I Attempted adult (ocm 
(ctukl's fonn in bncksta) 

11 In use 

III Sucoeie- 
fully imi- 
Uted. 

1 

otal N 


I 

11 

in 

J,5 

12 

r2 

>2 

lolo 

Mane (ma-i) 

Gngusse (gugn) 

lolo 

gagu 

lolo 

gugn 

44 

30 

26 

1.6 

T 1 

PJ 2 

pi I 
PW 1 
11 1 
fr 1 
w 1 
di I 
r 1 
i3 
S I 
32 
«i2 
■p2 

kq 1 

verre (ve) 
papier (pap6) 
pleat (peu) 
poisson (paton) 
fleur (peu) 

{raise (te) 

VTai(ve) 

Dieu (deu) 
radis (dadis) 

Louise (vize) 

Jules 

bougie (bodzi) 
assiette (tate) 
asperge (apd) 
cuill&re (boi£) 

Jides 

j 

Jules 

59 

33 

29 

1,7 

pr 1 
Im 1 
bll 
mw 2 
wi2 
rm 1 
▼W 2 
tr2 

32 
Ik 2 

Jw2 

k]2 

prtter (pe) 

blanc (ba) 
tramway (mame) 
serviette (baje) 
voilk (bona) 
revoir (ava) 
entrer (ate) 

biscuit (beti) 
mouchoir (pata) 

Eclair (te) 

abajou 

abajou 

69 

35 

30 

1.8 

f I 
12 
1»r2 
mi 2 
Ti 1 
« 1 
t« I 
dz 1 

1 nw 1 
nw2 
H ‘ 

p2 

ni2 
«t 1 
gq2 

embrasser (apatt) 
lumi^re (mi) 
viande (van) 

1 tien (tian) 
toi (ta) 

drapieau (papd) 
noir (na) 
entonnoir (ana) 

otgnon (gnognon) 
cssuyer (afi) 
grand (da) 
aiguille (vi) 

fin 

afin 

tian 

^ gnognon 
gnognon 

fin 

afin 

turn 

gnognon 

81 

40 

34 



(7 4 S 1^1 4 SSSlo- tr 3%S ' &Sa8:fi:;9 ?4l.^ 
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5 RELATION BETWEEN CHILD'S AND CONVENTIONAL 
CONSONANTS (conttnued) 


aprfis (apfe) 

momeau (mano) 
iois (fa) 
ouvnr (avi) 

adieu 
nen (le) 
sotf (fa) 
chien (be) 


amande (amam) 
Andr6 (ade) 
cygne (sim) 
Uroir (voi) 


manche (mam) 
6cnre (b) 


table (tab) 


doit (doi) 
quatre (tat) 


diab 

bien 

bleu 


chachd 

matasiou 


cimoi 

vieux 
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5 RELATION BETWEEN CHILD’S AND CONVENTIONAL 
CONSONANTS {continued) 


K 
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5 RELATION BETWEEN CHILD’S AND CONVENTIONAL 
CONSONANTS (cont%nued) 



Sound 

I Attempted adult form 
(child’s form in bcackeU) 

11 In use. 

.III Succem- 
fuDy nnl- 
Uted 

Total No 

I 

II 

III 

1.9 

1.10 

1,11 

▼ 1 
W 1 

Idl 
pr 1 
Ir 1 
vr 1 
e 2 
«2 

■ 1 

il 1 
kl 1 

m 3 

f 2 

¥2 

br 1 
b 2 
d3 
02 
t /1 
«2 

1 1 1 
r 1 

g 2 

w 1 
w 2 
mj 1 
t3 
dj 1 
dr 1 
d3 3 

■ 2 
■ 3 
|2 
b 3 
J3 
S3 
(t3 

walk (faU) 
plane (pd) 
pretty (pltt) 
frock (finki) 

bathie (Iw.-ti) 

SIX (d) 

sleep (d;) 
clean (ki:) 

¥9ki 

Tioki 

(water) Idji 

n 

40 

31 

26 

home (htmm) 
telephone (tatonn) 

lavatory (Icedab) 
bnckie (tnki) 
Humphrey (hafl) 
cold ^ood) 
another (gagi) 

picture (dtfl) 
lavatory (Mail) 
ram (rd) 
doggie (gogi) 

(hanm) 

(Humphrey) 

bAfl 

' kond 

(chip) tjitl 

Issdati 

161 

biwinri 

hAfl 

kond 

tfili 

rntfl 

Isedati 

Id 

gogi 

51 

37 

34 

1 

wee-wee (wi:wi;) 
music (mnQi) 
mend-it (megit) 

dimkie (djigU) 
porridge (poids) 
pussy (pnjll 
lettuce (lew) 
music (mngi) 
nose (non 3 ) 

toast (ton) 

wi:wi: 

wi:wi: 

megit 

djigU 

poids 

letii 

(nice) naij 
(nose) nous 

wi:wi: 

wi:wi: 

meqit 

paid3 

jetii 

i 

61 

45 

39 

2.0 

p3 

soap (loop) 

Jonp 

Jonp 





13 

ofi (ol) 

d 

ol 





b 1 


(three) bi: 






V 3 

stove (touT) 

tony 

tonT 





U 1 

blankets (togketi) 







fll 


(flannel) flioB- 

flseott 





e 1 

thank-yon (bagkn) 

ti 
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5 RELATION BETWEEN CHILD'S AND CONVENTIONAL 
CONSONANTS (conhnued) 


Age. 

Sound 

I Attoapted adult fonn 
(cUld't form In brackets) 

U Inuae. 

III Suoccts- 
fuBy Imi- 
Ut«d 

Total No 


II 

III 

2,0 

e3 

teeth (ti-J) 






(con ; 

V3 

reach (nrt) 







er 1 

three (W:) 

(throw) ena 






12 


(hnUo) AlOD 

Ahm 





b3 


(matches) 

msBtiB 







nueliB 






13 

wash (woj) 


woJ 





S2 


(scissors) 








i^SiS 






S3 

lounge (Iras) 


Ians 





k3 

hide-seek (h^Uc) 


hai;i± 





kj2 

thank-you (Isnkn) 







8i a 

glass (^:J) 



74 

54 

49 

2,1 

a2 

mantlepiece 








(maakupi:/) 







tf 3 


(fetch) Jay 

toy 





Ik3 

ask laak) 

ask 

aak 





fP 1 

speak (pi±) 







•t2 

downstairs (dsataM) 







•13 


(just) dASt 

dAd 





t 1 


(stairs) JUms 






*3 

log (fag) 

tag 

tOf 






j getting (getia) 

RdiQ 

Wtio 

80 

60 

54 

2,2 

T 1 1 

i very (Tedi) 


Tedi 





v2j 


(over) OUT9 

OOTB 





«li 

there (joe) 







03 

with (wit) 







tr 1 

trousers (telUMl) 







nj 1 

new (nn) 







r 2 

Harold (haudd) 

(Harold) 

bcerald 





|2 


(dressing- 

dedQgan 







gown) dea- 

kjgaa 








(trousers) 

taniea 







tansw 






kl2 

Bnckley (bakM) 

bAkH 

bAkli 





Kj 1 


(great) gjeit 


87 

66 

60 

2,3 

b3 

Bob{bAb) 

bAb 

bAb 





PJ 1 

pianos (paao'j) 







bil 


(bless^u) 

bjaajii 






dr 1 


(draw) dis: 

dro: 





ds2 

Roger (wadsa) 

WOdS* 

wodsa 





nj 1 


(new) njs 

njn 





m 1 

snow (ton) 
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5 RELATION BETWEEN CHILD’S AND CONVENTIONAL 
CONSONANTS (continued) 


Age 


I Attempted adalt ionn 
(child’s form in brackeU) 

II In use 

III Success- 
fuUyimi 
toted 

Total No 


I 

U 

m 

2,3 
(con ) 

fw 1 

Jt2 

kr 1 
Kr 2 

sweet (Art) 

hungry (hAflKi) 

(yesterday) 
jSBjtadei 
(screw) km: 

kin: 

93 

73 

65 

24 

0 1 
03 
r 3 

■12 
im 1 
tt2 

32 

kr2 

there (08Br) 
asleep (ajirt) 
smoked (pookt) 

treasure (taejM) 
unscrew (AQkrn:) 

(there) 0aBI 
(with) »i0 

08BI 

(Mr ) nusta 

(unscrew) 

AQkzn: 

0881 

V10 

0sr 

mifts 

tnsM 

AQkni: 

98 

78 

71 

2,5 

Jt3 


(cost) ko/t 


98 

79 

71 

2,6 





98 

79 

71 

2,7 

brl 
kl 1 

kw 1 

queen (knm) 

(bread) brad 
(clothes) 

kloiu 

brad 

klonx 

99 

81 

73 

2,8 



(pram) pnam 
(blue) bln; 
(school) iknU 
(spg^) 

iknd 

ipi;Ug 

99 

85 

77 

2,9 

e2 


(everythmg) 

evnein 

(biscuit) bn- 

Ut 

(shpp^g) 

(asleep) «(di:p 
■ta:bai 

eviiem 





■k2 


biakit 





■1 1 

d2 
It 1 

strawberry (ita:lMri) 

starbeii 

100 

90 

82 

2,10 





1^ 

90 

82 

2,11 





100 

90 

82 

3,0 

02 

gr 1 


(weather) 

we0a 

(green) grioi 

w«0a 

grim 

100 

92 

84 
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6 EUSION. HILDE STERN 


Odd. 


Adult 

1 

adfi 

Adult 

1,7 

lalanih 

pi 

pbinflr.h pl^^Tly‘■h 

1.6 

bdscbe 

at 

Burste 

1.9 

1.9 

P 

pickd 

pitze 

Jp 

Spiegel 

Spitzenschleile 

1.7 

1.10 

d 

del 

dmne 

dr 

drei 

drinnen 

1.5 

1 

SSl-SSl 

PI 

hepsi 

1,10 

n 

nee 

Jn 

Schnee 

1.9 

1.10 

b 

busst 

br 

Brnst 

1.8 

k 

kala 

kl 

Clara 


brennt 


k(*)t 

ging ging 

kl 

1.10 

m 

Iff 

1.8 

kbngeln 




k 


1.9 

1.10 

mutzen 

Jm 

schmutxig 

schmeckts 

1 1.7 
1.8 

kaje 

katze 

Kragen 

kratzen 



1 


1.0 

1.6 

t 

lasche 

fetscb 

fl 

FUsche 

Fleisch 

1.10 

luck’n 

Glocken 

1.9 

f 

getzen 

fatz 

gr 

1.8 

t 

tr 

tnnken 

1,9 

Jy 

Scbwanz 




1.8 

1.10 

fettig 

dott 

lertig 

dort 

1.9 

• 

sset 

tiT 

1,11 

r { T)t 

weppe 

Treppe 

1,10 

wieback 

tor 

Zwieback 

0,11 

d 

dedda 

rt 

Berta • 

1.3 

j 

et-8cbei 

tST 

eins-zwei • 

l.IO 


tr 

tnnken 

1.9 

“ " n(t)t 

top 

kn 

1.9 

% 

siete 

It 

sietast du 

1.9 

1.10 

n 

neilen 

kn 

kneiien 

Knix 



ti 


1,9 

, ss&ne 

Zabne 

1.0 

f 

laft 

il 

schlaft* 



•t 

1.-9 

1.10 

hOssn 

kaasen 

busten 

Kasten 

1.9 

1.10 

S 

scbeischeibe 

n’scbeck 

Jr 

Schreibe 

Schreck 



iti 

1.6 

otze 

Schtirze. 

1.6 

P 

top 

pi 

Knopf 


i 

ft 

1:7 

talj 

StaU 

1,7 

1 

feu 

Pi 

pful. 


Jii sounds saparately 
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ELISION- DEVILLE'S DAUGHTER* 



‘ST’ 

Ad^t 

z 

aji^i 

Ady 

1,4 

1,6 

1.6 

1,8 

1,8 

1.9 

1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.11 
1,11 

P 

peu 

pu 

peu 

span 

pata 

6puch6 

pa 

pum 

pat6 

pm 

pi 

parapluie 

pleuvoir 

plus 

pleurer 

rantanplan 

placard 

6plucher 

Sme 

plateau 

1,8 

k(P)t 

papo 

kr 

crapaud* 

1,9 

1,11 

P(b)t 

beian 

beid 

Pl 

pliant 

pher 

1.7 

1,10 

1,11 

b 

beu 

tab 

bl 

bleu 

table 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

1.10 
1.11 
1,11 

P 

ph 

ap6 

pum 

apeb 

p6 

apos6 

puno 

pr 

prfiter 

prends 

apr^ 

prune 

sapnsb 

pr6t 

approcher 

pruneau 

1,4 

1,6 

1,7 

1,7 

1.7 

1.8 
1.10 
1,11 
1,11 

1,9 

1,11 

b 

bo 

babo 

bat6 

ba 

bo 

bn 

bo26 

br 

brosse • 

bravo 

bracelet 

bras 

broc 

bruler 

BnoUe 

brosser 

brouiUard 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 
1,7 

P 

p6 

papd 

I(P)t 

peu 

p6 

ped 

fl 

fleur 

SI diet 

^bojD>)t 

boz6 

b 

refroidir 

£ns6 

1,9 

k(b)t 

beion 

kr 

1.7 

1.8 

l(P)t 

pon 

pata 

tr 

1 Francois 

1.8 

m 

mh 

mi 

lunu^ 

1.8 

l)(P)t 

apatd 

hr 

embrasser 

1.10 

m 

fl 

flanelle 

1,6 

P 

apd 

IP 

asperge 

1,11 

1.11 

P(i)t 

£a 

fam 

pl 

place 

planche 


* See note, p. 262. 

• «= Compovmd attempted beioie the child can produce both sounds sepantely 

■f With substitution. 
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ELISION: DEVILLE'S DAUGHTER (contmued) 



Child-. 

AduH 





term. 

farm. 


form. 

farm. 


f 

11 


S 

sk 

1.8 


fleur 

1.6 



1,9 

f« 

soufSer 


it 

■k 



fr 

1,10 



1.8 

fa 





1.8 


front 




1,9 

fot6 

frotter 


tt 

kr 

1.11 




tm 





1.10 

totodi 

crocodile • 





tl 




N 

1,11 

tfem 


1.11 



— 

— 

— 


Tt 

bi 


^ d 

dj 

1.9 

v6 

bifere 








d 


1>6 

v6 ^ 

vrai 

1.10 

1,10 

adA 






_ 




fr 


At 

Si 

1,6 


fraise 

1,10 

da 

glice 


t 

' tr 


dt 

sr 

1,4 


trou • 

1.8 

da 

grand 

1,7 

axis 

entrer 

1,9 

do 

gros 

1,10 


Autruebe 

1.10 

dognou 

grcnouiUe 

1,10 






1.11 

Ut£ 

strangler 


k 





1,10 

ki 

j 


St 

tr 




1.10 






1.11 

osa 

Autmehe 


r 

kr 


1 


1,4 

r 

j crochet • 

1,4 

it 

t6tt 

U 

clef* 

— 

P 

pw 

1,4 

to 

cloche • 

1,6 

pa ton 

poisson 

1,7 

th 

Eclair • 

1,9 

pa 


1,9 

tou 

don • 

1.9 

pa 


1,^ 


down • 

1.9 


poirean 

1.11 

th 

Hail- 

1.^ 


pois 

1.4 


A 

Idscmt.* 


p 

PU 

1,11 

taid 


1;10 

pi 

puis 


• <» Compound attempted before the chddcan produce both sounds separately 


t With substitution. 
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ELISION DEVILLE’S DAUGHTER (conttnued) 


chUd 

<^d’i 

Adult 

ionn. 

ARe 

of 

child 

Child** 

form 


1,4 

1,6 

1.8 

b 

ba 

ba 

ba 

bo ^ 

b6ite 

1.8 

1.9 

t 

ta 

ta 

tw 

6toile 




1,7 

1.7 

1.8 
1.8 

bt 


1,10 

ta 

trois 

boia 

aba 

voiture 

1.10 

d 

da 

drw 

droit 







1.6 

bt 

boi^ 

Ini 

cuillfere • 

1.8 

1.9 

n 

na 

nw 

Chinois 

1.7 

1.9 

1.10 

^ii 

mw 

tramway 

moioeau 

moi 

1.8 

tt 

pata 

■w 

Franfoia.' 

1,10 

■ 

Fran9ois 


mt 

magn6 



1.9 

poign6e 

1,7 

tt 

pata 

Iw 






1,9 

I 

fa 

fw 

fois 

1.10 

■ 

fosa 

Jw 

mouchoir 

1.8 

^ *t 

afi 

m 

essuyer 

i.n 

■ 

bezan 

besom 

1.10 

f 

a 

cmsse 

i.ii 

mt 

kn 

cuisme 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

vIL 

vodi" 

1.9 

1.10 

ai6 

coUier ** 

va 

voir 


j 

Ij 

1,11 

tt 

vw 

1,7 


demfere 

tol6 

voilette 


1 


i.ii 

vaz6 

krw 

croisie 

1,10 

1,11 

1,11 

meseu 

monsieur 

assiette 

Lucienne 



gq 

1,11 

pos6 

poussifere 

1.8 


; aiguille 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

tatt * 

assiette"^ 

monsieur 

poussi^ 

1.4 

t 

laitier 

peteu 

peW 


* = Compound attempted before the child can produce both sounds separately 
t With substitution 
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ELISION. K 


IT 

Chad. 

Child*i 


Child. 

Child*ft 

Adult 

form 

1.9 

1.9 

2,0 

2.1 

2.2 

2,2 

pei ' 

5?: 

pml 

pi»d 

Pl 

aeroplane 

1.11 

2.1 

2,1 

2.1 

2.2 

ss' 

la/ 

maj 

pon/ 

■t 

toast. 

first 

lost 

must 


r 

bitfa 

butcher 

1.9 

2.1 

2.2 

piti ® 
pcem 

pr 

pretty • 
pram 

rt 

pianos 

1.11 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.1 

2^2 

1.11 

1 2.3 

2.2 

2.3 
j 2.3 

' 1.9 

1 1.9 ! 
2.2 
2,2 

2.3 

l,fl 

1.11 

1.8 

1.10 

2.3 

2,0 

2.2 

2.2 

1,7 

2.1 

2.3 
2.3 

d 

d ^ 

dressmg'gown 

2.3 

li 

I 

dam 

d 

dast 

n 

nn: 

m 

mnpi 

t 

Wki 

kaki 

hsBqkaki:k 

k 

U: 

kan 

keels 

kans 

kana 

1 Uba 

^ k 

knfl 

bfld 

kra; 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2,0 

2 2 

1,10 

2,2 

2,2 

2.3 

2.3 

1.9 
2,1 
2,2 
2,2 

1.10 
2.1 
2,2 
2,3 
2,3 
2,3 

2,2 

2.2 

2,2 

p 

Pitk 

pssqk 

patis 

b 

bseoketi 

bnk 

b 

lAi 

bskfas 

b«>:t 

Uds 

b*J 

1 

Is 

ta: 

Isi 

f 

bsfl 

fej 

B 

•teit 

k *** 

P° ^ 

blankets 

black 

bt 

bncks • 

breakfast 

brought 

_ 

flower • 

floor 

fly 

cornflakes 

b 

Humphrey • 

fresh 

froggie 

frockic 

from 

fried ^g 

tr 

straight 

ds 

nj 

mJ 

« 

chocolate 

handkerchief 

1 ^ 

cream -pot • 

kx 

cream -pot 

h 1 

s- ^ ^ 

gal» 

8 

*0 

baqgi 

fia 

■1 

glass 

glycerine 

1^ 

Saturn 

hungry 

green 

2,0 

2,1 

2,2 

2,3 

2,3 

t 

tOOT 

dsatsss 

tiU 

s?. 

•t 

downstairs 

sticky 

strmg. 


t 

<1 




iw 

1,10 


chair. 

2.3 

JIH 

sweet 

2,-0 

buMm 

matches 



d 

2,0 



1:9 

Id: 

sleep 

2,1 

Uss 

chamber 


/ 




■ 

■t 

1,11 

/Idl 

sleepy. 

2.2 


last tti(^t 

2,2 

mM 

1 shppers. 


b sounds s«parat«ly. 
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EUSION: ANALYSIS OF CASES 
Mildk Stbrn 


Adult Compoundi. 

Child'! found* 

Middle Con*. 


I 

b 


! 


t 

d 


• 

• 

1 

k 

f 

Elided. 

ReUined 


Front 
and ■ 
Middle 

fpl . . 
PI(IV) • 

r : ; 

tr(rt) . 

[£ : : 

2 

2 

■ 

2 

2 

■ 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 


1 

1 

1 

3 

1 



2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

7 

5 

1 

2 

Back 

Middle 

n . . 

kl . . 

kr 

«1 . . 
'■r . . 








1 

I 

1 



1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Total . , 





1 









23 

10 

33 

W(T) 

Com- 

pounds 

: 



1 





1 

1 


- 

Fronting 

1 

2 

Othen. 

2 

1 

3 

To 

Other 

com- 

pounds 

al . . 





_| 







L 

2 

4 

f?: : 
IS : : 

1 





1 

J 

2 

I 


2 

L 

1 


3 

1 

2 

2 

Total 











i 


J 



8 
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Adult Compouiidi 

Child's sounds 

Middle Coos 


P 

t 

« 

f 

- 

‘ 

i 

" 

• 

/ 

k 

, 

Glided 

Retained. 


Front 

aind 

Middle 

Back 

Middle 

pi . . . 

pr . . 

Pi . . . 

fp . . . 

U . . . 

br . . . 

fl . . . 

b . . 

tr 
ft 

di 

ds 

nj 

mj 

6 

3 

1 

3 

2 

5 

1 

4 

6 

- 

3 
5 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

5 

1 

3 

5 

1 

3 

3 

4 

6 

3 

1 

3 

2 

5 

4 

6 

3 

5 

7 

4 

1 

1 

6 

1 

6 

3 

1 

3 

2 

5 

4 

6 

3 

11 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/kl . 


' 




5 

2 

3 

3 

4 


5 

2 

3 

3 

4 

Total . . . 

- 


- 

i’ 









70 

7 

77 

w(») Cc 

To 

mpound fw 








Ftontlng 

Otben 

0 

1 

tal . 



! 









1 

0 

1 

Other compound d 









2 





3 

Total . . . 



! 




_ 







3 
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1 

} 






1 

4 

'SSI 

I- 

- 




1 

sfj 

1/11 

1/11 

5/11 

7/19 

- 


■S 

1 

j 


1 





I 




1 



I 

3 

1 

^11 

S S' S- 






1 

•18 

5/11 

7/18 

- 

7/18 

9/13 

9/13 

1 

1 


331132353:1 

_1 

523333 

1 

1 

< 

llllliiill 


Knopf 

Kragen 

Hand 

Gemuae 

Kuchen 

GamroUe 

1 

i 

llllllilll 

i 

all ill 


0,10 

to 

l;« 


-'sS 



1/11 1 
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9/15 

9/15 



28 o 
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J § i sl 3 3 alls 



5/20 
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2 


16/18 

« 


5/20 

5/20 

5/20 

5/20 

5/20 


5/20 

5/20 

5/20 

5/20 

5/20 

5/20 

1 

?s 



0 



- 





535335:7233523 S ri55 S 


353352253353^5 

s^cher 

corset 

quiqui 
culotte ' 

chaussoa 

chiffon 

coquiUe 

saucisson 

chausson 

coucou 

om 

jouer 

assts 

musique 


llllilillilll 


Total . . . 

Ij.i.iiiiii.i 
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1 




A 

1 



JS 

a 

1 


1 

■1s 

1 1 

1 

TS 

I 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 


^ ^ ^ 



i 

1 


6/2 

18/12 






2/13 

2/13 

5/7 

2/13 

5/11 

5/7 

5/8 

5/7 

10/18 

1 

1 


's's^'s j? Is Is Is liJ s 

Adult tonn 

fii 

fourchette 

froat 

g&r^on 

marcher 

monsieur 

mouchoir 

mouton 

perroquet 

pigeon 

I 

I 

•s.1. IhI. ^ a isi II 
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S3 



- 



s 

5/20 

5/20 

5/20 

5/20 

5/20 

5/20 

5/20 

5/20 

5/20 





- 

« Si 

M 


* 


wxo 


4/15 

5/7 

5/8 

2/8 

4/12 

6/17 

2/6 

6/17 

6/13 

2/13 

2/13 

2/13 ! 

9/n 

4/16 

5/13 
10/15 j 

5/8 


sifflet 

voilette 


aller 

bouchon 

casserole 

chauve-souns 

cloche 

come 

coudre 

counr 

cravate 

crochet 

embrasser 

envoyer 

fendu 

louetter 

four 

Francois 

grand 

groseille 

haricot 

Lafargue 

lampe 

matteau 

merci 

moutarde 

noyau 

paquet 

•2 

Total ... 

ill I 



to 
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ToUL 


« 





1 

m 




1 


1 

i 

^5 


s 

5/20 

1 

•B 

1 

1 


1 


s 


i 

1 

1 








1 

1 

«ii 

6/2 

11/8 






1 


10/16 

6/17 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

6/17 

10/15 

6/17 

5/15 


5/7 

2/6 

5/7 



1 

1 

s 

s 






Adult form 

peadule 

rauin 

revoir 

sac 

siffler 

singe 

sou 

sucre 

voiture 

chocolat 


achetec 

bifteck 

chercher 

J 

i 

Ib 

Total . . 


1 

si 

r 
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16/18 

- 


8/18 

8/21 

- 

8/21 

8/21 







S j<i J 1 S 

alllllla 

1 

three 1.9 [ 1 

thanJc-you 1 l.e i 

■water ».w ' 16/18 ‘ 

bunny d.n I 5/3 

supper t.p 9/2 

/I 13/15 

mouth t.e ' 9/21 

doUy jj ' 11/14 

lady jj ; 11/14 

dnnk j.r 11/17 

dress t j.r 11/17 

sleepy t.p i 9/2 

13/15 

glass Jj ' 13/15 

horse ft 13/15 

cross jj 11/17 

Jf , 13/15 

hide-seek /jl | 13/15 

nice : J.i 1 13/15 

pussy 1 J.i 13/15 

Pacey Jjl 13/15 

parcel 1 J.i 13/15 

sun ' J.I 13/15 

eIIIH IIIIII III iitlli 

1.7 

to 

1.9 


1.10 

to 

2.0 
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1 


* 




1 

s 

1 

1 







1 

-1i 

13/21 

18/21 



•B 

1 


1 




i 

1 

1 = 






1 

1 

i 

-ii 

-if 

§s 


3/16 

3/16 

8/21 ; 

8/21 , 

8/21 1 

16/17 



Ji 555^2 S33a 



1 

1 

scissors 

soap 

toast 

teeth 

light 

eyes 

b^ds 

J 

gloves 

Thymol 

thing 

through 

nde 

1 

1 

1 iisidii 

Total . . 

lalsll 




2.1 

to 

2;3 
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2 


" 

19/22 

- 


S 



lull 

1 

Hill 

1 Cumulative Total | 
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8 REDUPLICATION DEVILLE’S DAUGHTER 


Cbikl’t form ■ 

Adult fOTcn 

Child's form. 

Adult form 

bih 6 . 

hihi 

*sas6 

cass6 

kaka 


sfesd 




•fdf6 . . 

chauffer 

*tati-n 

Catherine 


content 

♦papo . 


touton 


•s6s6 . 

chaussette 

•totodi 

crocodile 

chtchS 

chercher 

dedon 

6dredon 

•t6t6 

c6t6 

•fifu 


*papd . 

crapaud 

•tatA 




gugu 

Gugusse 

*tat6 

strangler 

mimt 


*sason 

gar^OQ 

apapi 

parapluie 


gentil 

•moment 

porte-monnaie 

lolo 

lolo 

*tat 

quatre 



•vavon 


•fcaif 

pouf 

*tut6 



salet^ 


t6ter 




Louvre 




barboter 

•mamon 4 

tramway 

bobo 

bobo 

bibi 

bibi 



•chach6 



casserole 




chameau 



1 ‘chochi 

chausser 


charbon 

•fate 

chemin-de-fer 

•ch6chon 

chausson 

•aleh 

ComeUe 


compote 


couteau 

•tT° 



croissant 







•amim 

gamme 



•tat6 

g 4 t 6 

•dad6 


popotam 

hippopotame 

•tout6 


•tamatun 

pharmacien 

maman 

maman 

•dad6 



papier 

•ch6ch6 


pipi 

pipi 


Suzanne 

poup^ 


1 tomom^ 

thennomfetre 



bonbon 

bonbon 

•foif 



miinche 


teinturc 

1 mama-16 

mademoiselle 

•sos6 

retrousser 

babouillon 

barbouillon 

•apapi 

attraper 


coqume 

bob^ 

bob^che 


omnibus 

*faf6 . 

caii 

babeion 

papillon 


* = Absence of reduplication in adult form * See note, p 262 
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REDUPLICATION K 


Child-. f«m. 

Adult form. 

Child’s form. 

Adult form. 

*bite 

cream-pot 

PAPA 

puff-puff 

llAifa 


*«a:gi 

girhe 

*d»d» ■ 


•«ogi 


*Ka«a 

chocolate 

■neiiii 

navel 

kseka 


*papa 

grandpa 



knkn 

cuckoo 

papa - 

Eitick 

*t«etoiiii 

telephone 

titta 

*8«isei 


WA 

hib 

*nttau 


beaka 


*kiki 

chicken 



*kaki 

chocolate 


Winmc 

psBpa 

paficr 

papA 

j jiowder-puSf 

Io:I» 


tseta 

•gAgi 

another 

tseti j 

potato 

tiitot 

Uttot 
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9 ASSIMILATION HILDE STERN 





Assunilatwn 

Child’s form 

Adult form. 

Sounds 


ot earlier 

Doubt- 




earher 

to later 

fuL 

dedda 

Berta 

d.bt 

1/3 



mamau 



5/3 


mammcl 

Semmel 


5/18 


luppel 

nuppeln 

1ji 

9/13 



SchleU 

SchneU 

Ln 

9/13 



fofa . 

Sofa 

f,z 

17/18 



hoppehcitc 

Hoppereiter 

hj 

3/13 



beinenc 

Weih nachtsbau m 

n.b 

13/3 


hinneliofon 

1 hingcworfen ^ 

; Schoss ' 

h.T 1 

sj j 

3/6 

7/8 



ging g>ng 

Klinghng 

j g.k 

13/11 


loUl 


i 

8 

3 

0 


DLVILLLS DAUGHTER* 


baba 

bailc 

1 bJ 

6/15 



dade 

regarder 

1 d.g 

9/11 



mom 

inusiquc 

. m.z 

2/16 



t(^t6 

huticr 

i u 

5/15 



tdtd 

' cotclotlc 

t.k 

5/20 



toto 

coutcau 

t.k 

5/20 





b.v 

6/17 



dadi 

radis 

d.r 

9/12 





nJr 

2/20 



pipu 


PJ 

2/7 



taU 


] tj 

5/8 




sd-r-lur 

t.J 

5/7 




coquilic 

t.k 

5/20 




omnibus 

b m 


6/2 




n.p 


4/2 


popo 1 

cha|K.au 

PJ 

2/7 




torchon 

tj 

5/7 



tat6 1 


t.8* 

5/8 



tot6 

chaussctte 

tj* 

5/8 



toto 

ciscaux 

t,B 

5/16 




gar9on 

u» * 

5/8 



tato j 

casserole 

tJ* 

5/8 



dat6 


d.s j 

9/8 


papo 

drapeau 1 

P.d 

5/9 


omend- j 

omelette 

mJ 

2/15 




=■ With substitution Read • d dommates b. 

* See note, p 262. 
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ASSIMILATION DEVILLE'S DAUGHTER (continued) 


CUM’s fono 

Adult fonn. 

Sound. 

1 Anlmilation 

ofl^terto 

of earlier 
to later j 

Doubt* 

ful 

aleh 

ch£chd 

foul 

toton 

8as6 

zazam 

Total 

Coraehe 

croissant 

^temue 

ganune 

giti 

steher 

pouf 

coton 

crochet 

I Suzanne 

Ln 

MJt 

n.t 

Jj 

I.P 

Uc 

8/20 

4/5 

2/4 

5/11 

7/8 

5/20 

8/20 

15/4 

13/2 

16/8 

16 



65 

1 


IsBdati 

lavatory 

Lt 

9/16 


1 

nhii 

Winme 


3/18 



tzatonn 

telephone 


9/8 

1 

tnti 

chippy 

tJ.P 


13/2 


IMilU 

navd 


3/15 


ca±i 

Gertie 

K.t 

10/9 


saisi 

girhe 

gJ 

10/13 


mi 

doggie 

g.d 

10/5 


magi 

music 

mj 

1/20 


megit 

mend-it 

m d 

1/5 



tamt 

can’t 

t.k 

9/6 


mami 

Marjonc 

m ds 

1/19 


nnmi 

balloon 

aJ 

3/14 


kook 


k.t 

6/9 



kiU 

chicken 

k-tj 

6/13 



kagkareiU 

camphorated 

kJ 

6/8 



koU 

chocolate 

k.tj 

6/13 



kiki 

Uckle 

k.t 

6/9 



mokaka: 

motor-car 

k.t 

6/9 



V^'e^kaUJi 

handkerchief 

dark 

k.tj 

k.d 

6/13 

6/5 



candlestick 

k.t 

6/9 


flemanoot 

envelope 

B.V 

3/16 





n.l 

3/14 



Uba 

cream-pot 

bJi* 

3/6 



ma 

chocolate 

g.tr 

10/13 



papa 

grandpa 

P.g 

2/10 



k«K 

Tagg 

self 

gt 


10/9 


JoU 

JJ* 


13/8 


Total 



21 

8 

0 
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RESPONSE AND UTTERANCE 

(C = Child , M = Mother , F = Father , A = Adult) 
1 RESPONSE TO LANGUAGE BY K 


Age 

Fcnn. 

CircufiuLanoBS aiid nspooite 

0.8.20 

Cuckoo. Cuckoo j 

When M sings this in special tone of voice, C 
turns towards her and smiles 

0.8.24 

nau nan 

When M says this, C turns towards maid (doubt- 
ful) 

0,9.5 

No / 

C sitting in “ play-pen ” , about to put piece of 
newspaper in his mouth When F says this m 
a loud voice, C desists from act 

0.9,6 

Say Good-bye j 

C's parents leaving the house C being held up at 
window by maid, who says this C waves his 

0,9.14 

Baby, where ts 
the bailie ? 

C m play-pen, with eiderdown, cushion, silver 
bell, rattle, toy dog and small white ball, 
which he has had a fortnight M says this 

C slowly turns and touches ball This re- 

peated successfully three times No response 
at 5th, 6th. 7th times 

1,0,10 

\ Owe mummy 

Give daddy 

M and F having tea with C, who is munching a 
crust M says this C puts crust into her hand 
Repeated twice more with same ellect 

M then says this No response from C 

1,0,12 

Give mummy j 

teddy 

M and “ auntie ” out with C who is hugging his 
toy teddy bear. M says this C holds it out 


Give auntie teddy 

Then M says this No response from C M 
repeats it three tunes more , at fourth time, 
C gives It to Af 

1,0,15 

Come out. Baby / 

C lying m bath, which he enjoys M says this, 
writbout making any movement C crawls to 
farther end of bath 
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RESPONSE TO I.ANGUAGE BY K {continued) 


Age. 

1 . 0 . 27 

1 . 0 . 29 




Baby, where's 
shoe-shoe ? 


Mamma not 
speaking to 


Where's choc ? 




C m play-pen One shoe lying outside, beyond 
his reach M says this C immediately crawls 
towards shoe, and tries to reach it 

C refuses to he down m baby-camage, m spite of 
M’s efforts Fmally she says this, m tone of 
annoyance Immediately C flmgs himself 
backwards m rage, and screams 


M has recently given him, on two or three occa- 
sions, a small piece of chocolate, which she 
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2. MEANINGFUL UTTERANCE BY K IN HIS UTH, UTH AND 17TH 
MONTHS 


A«». 

Fonn 

Cfetunwunrw. 

).10.4 

asas 

In apparent glee, when children pass by his baby- 

).10.26 

nm nm 

Looking up at maid, while being held m her arms 
(doubtful) 

).10.28 

a a a 

C sitting on M's lap, playmg with toy dog He 
drops this, and makes strenuous efforts to reach 
It, without success Puts his hand on her, 
then looks at dog No response from M 

C turns over on her lap, face downwards, then 
m great excitement cnes out 

a 

Utters this m tone of rage, on being reprimanded 




1.1.8 

tbs 

Utters this (when M says Petp bo) and covers 
his head with his eiderdown Repeats word 
and action six times without further stimulus 
from M 


When maid enters room, C says this several times, 
wavmg his hand 

.1.9 

cbo 

this repeat^ly to himself, occasionally glancmg 
up at her uith a smile 

F and M with C M puts naplun over F*s face 

C pulls It away saying this 

cba 

M has laid a woolly shawl at lower edge of door to 
keep out draughts C crawls over to it, puts 
it on his head, and says this 

.1.15 


When M says Where’s Daddy f C turns towards 
F and says this 

A playthmg is out of C’s reach He tries to 
reach it, unsuccessfully At length, he turns 

to M. and looks alternately at her and at play- 

thing, saymg this Is overjoyed when she gives 

F puts cloth over C's head He pulls it off and 
says this 

,1,20 

i:pba 

,1,24 


Is given an apple, receives it with expression of 
joy and says this m a chuckhng gleenil manner 

,1.26 

tact 

While being fed, stretches out his hand towards 

milk or water according as he wants either 

When it IS not immediately forthcoming, says 

this in a querulous tone 
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MEANINGFUL UTTERANCE BY K {continued) 


Age. 

Form 

Clrciliimanret 

1,1,27 

aaaa 

On being allowed to grasp the end of a stick m 
play, says this in a gleeful manner When 
stick IS removed beyond his grasp he reaches 
for it and makes same sounds m a querulous 
manner 




1,4.0 

kseke 

M ofienng him cake says Cakte, Baby ? C says 
this softly, and with a smile , repeats this each 
time he is offered a piece of cake, and also 
occasionally while eating it 

1,4.1 

etc 

On seemg cake at teatime. reaches out for it 
When it IS kept beyond his reach, says this 
with growmg impatience 


kaka 

M says Cakte, whereupon C says this and is given 


knke 

C says this while eating the cake 

1.4.2 

( 1 1 

Says this impatiently while trymg to reach his 
toy rabbit, which is beyond his grasp 

1.4.6 

bo 

Seeing nursery table, at bath-time, with todet 
thmgs on it, includmg bath-towel 


ba 

On being taken into bathroom, where water is 
runmng mto his bath, says with this great joy 

1 , 4 . 7 ' 

etc 

Says this in gleeful manner on passmg the house 
where a fnend hves 

17478" 


On being given a handkerchief scented with laven- 
der by M who says Smell handkerchief, C puts 
It to his nose, sniffs it. and says this 

M7r2 ' 

aaa 

Says this on bemg offered flowers by M, who says 
Smell the pretty flowers 

lA.IS 

da da 

On M saymg, Play game of up-and-down (a game 
of which he is very fond), says this, heaving 
himself backward in the accustomed manner 

1.47i6 

b« 

Says this in response to maid, on her saymg 
Good-bye to him at bedtime 

1.4.17 

ha 

Says this at breakfast-time, turning towards the 

sideboard cupboard where the honey, which he 

generally has at breakfast, is kept 


ba 

Says this on hearmg M, who is speakmg on tele- 
phone, say Good-bye 


baba 

Says this on pomtmg to button on M’s jacket 

1.4.18 

bai 

When F says Good-bye on leavmg house, C says 
this and waves his hand 


a a 

When he needs the chamber-pot 


ba 

While fingenng the buttons on his coat 
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3 K’S RESPONSE TO “ BALLIE " 


A«e. 

Form. 

Ciicumituica*. 

0,9,14 

Baby, where's the 
bailie ? 

C in play-pen, with eiderdown, cushion, silver bell 
rattle, toy dog and small white ball, which he 
has had a fortmght M speaks C slowly 
turns and touches ball This repeated success- 
fully three tunes No reponse at 5th, 6th, 7th 
tunes 

0,9,15 

Baby, where is 
the battle ? 

C as above Correct response twice out of five 
trials On one of these successful occasions the 
ball 13 well out of his line of sight , C turns until 
he sees it 

0,9,16 

Baby, where 
t^ battle ? 

C as above Correct response once out of four 

0,9,29 

Baby, where is 
the bailie ? 

C in play-pen with ball and other articles In- 
variably reaches for ball when A speaks 

0,10,12 

Where's the 
bailie ? 

C finds the ball when A says this 

0,10,21 

Where's the 
battle ? 

C in play-pen with two balls , a large coloured one 
m addition to the original small white one 

F speaks C touches small ball, never large 

0,10,26 

Where's the 
bailie ? 

C in play-pen with large ball only F speaks 
No response from C 

6710,27 ! 

Doggie / 

Where's bailie ? 
Where's doggie ? 

C in play-pen with brown toy dog, blue toy rabbit 
eiderdown, large coloured ball M holds up 
dog and repeats this several times No re- 
sponse from C 

Ten minutes later. F speaks C holds up ball 

F speaks again C bolds up dog This repeated 
in irregular alternation three or four times, 
with correct results 

i 

Where’s bailie ? 

Then small white ball put into play-pen C 
plays with it for a time Then !■ speaks 

C bolds up small white ball On second occa- 
sion, responds similarly On third occasion, 
holds up large bail 

6,10.29 1 

Bailie 1 

C m play-pen with large ball, and teddy bear, 
lying together F speaks After some delay, 
C crawls towards both articles, but does not 
touch cither of them F repeats word, but with 
no further effect 

i,i75 ^ 

Baby, where's 
battle? 

C playing wnth toy , has not played with large 
colour^ ball all day , at this moment it is 
lymg m comer of room, m shadow M speaks 

C turns round and crawls towards ball On the 
way, he halts at the coal-box, a favourite play- 
thing When M repeats phrase, C resumes 
]oumey, seizes ball, and looks at M 
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4 K USE OF aa. tt AND VARIANTS 


Age. 

Circumstance. 

Sound uaed. 

0,9,16 

On seeing a person of whom he is fond , or hearing foot- 
steps of fanuhar person in a tone of dehght 

a a a 


On seeing his bottle of “ gnpe-water,** of which he is 
fond In a delighted tone 

a a a 

0,10,4 

On bemg wheeled past children m the street Calls out 
m great glee 

a a a 

0,10,28 

Sitting on M’s lap, drops his toy dog Makes effort to 
reach it, but ls unsuccessful Calls out rather ex- 
citedly 

a a a 


Seising something that is forbidden, he is reprimanded 

by the maid, who wags her finger at him, saying Now, 

Sir I He replies in a tone of rage 


0,10,29 

Is playfully reprimanded as on previous day and repUes 
in a tone of rage 


1,0,15 

Drops one of his playthings, tries to reach it, but un- 
successfully , calls out excitedly 

ttt 

1,1,15 

Tries to reach a box of chessmen, one of his favourite 
toys , failing, he looks towards M and calls out, in 
senes of sharp cries 

a a a 

1,1,24 

Being given an apple, says this in chuckhng, gleeful 
manner 

a a a 

1,1,26 

Dunng a meal, stretches out hand towards dnnk , when 
this IS not immediately handed to him, says queru- 

e c £ 

1,1,27 

1 

F playing with him, allows him to seize knob of walking- 
stick C says this in contented tone 

When knob is withdrawn out of his reach, says this m 
querulous tone 

a a a 

a a a 

1,2,0 

Turning over leaves of picture book, comes upon drawing 
of a doll Pomts to this and speaks m chuckhng 
gleeful manner (Note — C has no doll, and no toy 

resembhng a doll ) 

ha ha ha 

1,2,21 

On seemg chamber-pot 

aa aa 

1,3,26 

The sound is still being commonly used as an indication 
that somethmg is desired 

a a a 

1,4,1 

On the previous day, he had been told the word cakte on 

being given a piece of cake at tea, and had repeated 

the word kseke. To-day, on seemg similar cake at 
tea, stretches out this hand and says this 

Its 

1 S. 


X 
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K USE OF aa, tl AND VARIANTS (coN/tatM^) 

Age. 

arcun-u»c». 

Sounds used 

1.4,2 

Trying to reach his toy-rabbit, which is jnst beyond his 
play-pen 

S t S 

1.4,7 

The sounds occur in the course of apparently meaning- 
less babbling 

ISC 

1 h9 h8 h9 

1.4,8 

On being wheeled by the house of friends, makes signs of 
glee and cries out ]oyfully. stretching his hand out in 
direction of the house 

sc. 


M gives him a handkerchief scented with lavender, 
saying Smell handkerchief C holds it to his nose and 
sniffs, saying this in tone of satisfaction 

ahaa. 

1.4.12 

M brings C near to some lonquils growing in a bowl , he 
bends over and smells them, saying this 

a a a 

1.4,17 

As an indication that he needs the chamber pot 

aa. aa 

1.5,10 

M dressing C m front of fire , he points to this and calls 
out in tone of satisfaction . soon afterwards he says 

1 1 1, then U. 

1 abaaa 

1.5,30 

Turning over leaves of picture book, comes upon drawing 
of a doll, upside-down I-ays his head on the pic- 
ture, and says this, just as when he is told Love 
(so-and-so) 

a a a 

1,6,3 

Loolong at picture book, comes upon drawing of a horse 
Loolu up at his mother inquiringly , she says horse 
Comes next to picture of a jug. pomts to it and looks 
at her , when she does not reply, repeats these sounds 
urgently 

C I t 

1 6 24 

T7 K #- r1 >1 If 1 

a 0 


K PP 


1.6,25 

While C IS playing on floor, M says Apple, Baby ? C says 
a a, crawls quickly towards door and begins to rattle 
the knob H takes him into next room, where fruit 
IS kept . she lifts him up to the fniit-dish and he takes 

1 an orange M says Take an apple C drops orange 1 
and picks up an apple 

a a 
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K USE OF M. M AND VARIANTS (continued) 



1,6,25 C watching M darning M says. Baby, where's my 
darner f Mummie wants her darner C puts his hand 
under a chair, brings out darner, and says e ( C 


1,7,1 When he desires his eiderdovrn (aidl) says a 


1.8,10 On being given new shoes, says S S t t * t 

In the garden with M , C suddenly points and looks I t t 
upwards, saying see It is an aeroplane 

1,8,16 Until now. when he wishes for toast and butter at break- e t 
fast, has said e t pointing To-day for the first time 
says bati. 

1.9.12 In M’s room are two small cupboards side by side, one t C 

of which he is forbidden to open To-day C points to 
forbidden cupboard and says c t interrogatively 
When M says No ! C points to other cupboard, saying 
C C as before M replies Yes t C repeats this as a 
sort of game about a dozen times 

1.9.13 C has spots on his skin, which M treats with calamine 

To-day, while dressing him. she has omitted the 
treatment , C points to spots, saying t E 

1 ,9, 1 5 On seemg aeroplanes through the window t E 

1.9.21 Says this repeatedly, trying to attract M’s attention E E 

1.9.22 Used interrogatively M finds him playmg with for- E E 

bidden object, says No I and he desists C then picks 
up a box with which he often plays and says EE M 
replies Yes 

C then points again to forbidden object, saying E E M 
replies No / All this is repeated several times 


1.9.27 ' Sees aeroplane . instead of usual sound now says 

pel pel. 

1.9.28 On seemg a kite, pomts to it and says p«i. 

1,10,2 Dialogue between M and C C dsedi P M Gone EES 
ta-ta Where's mummie ? C (pointing) E E E. 

2,0,6 Still uses this m game of “ lovmg ” a person , 1 e leans a a a 
his head agamst someone and says this caressmgly 
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5 USE OF nuuu (AND ITS VARIANTS) BY K 
A Summary of bvrry Nkw Usb as it occurred 


Age. 

Retponae to language. | 

utterance. 

Cireumatancea. 

Form 

Form 

Circumatancea. 

0,5,11 



IQ IQ m m 

Durmg a chain of 
babbling, after a 
feed 

0.8.20 




When he is mildly 
Inr.inng somethlDg , 
e g when he is 
alone and “ wishes 
for company " (i e 
the cry ceases 
when someone ap- 
pears), or when he 

IS reaching for a 
plaything 



TPHIvipifim 

0,8,26 



msBmnuBm 

mammi 

When very uncom- 
fortable , in the 
course of strug- 
gling and crying 

0,9,6 




Uttered in very con- 
tented tone, while 
l>ing in M's arms 
and looking up at 
her 

0,9.8 



vxnAin 

Uttered once or twice 
(no chain of bab- 
bhng) when play- 
ing contentedly by 
himself 

0,9,29 




Sitting alone in his 
play-pen His ball 
rolls out of his 
reach He stretches 
towards it, but 
unsuccessfully 
After several ef- 
forts he begins to 
say thu while 
reachmg for the 
ball 

1,0,6 

C gnawing at crust. 
M sitting near by 
says tbu 

C holds up cnnst 
and whimpers a 

Baby, give 
mama 
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USE OF niRma. BY K (continued) 


1 ReaixHue to langtiage | 

utterance. 

Circumstances 

Form. 

Form. 

Orcumstances 

little (M had tried 
this on several oc- 
casions in past 
three weeks, but 
with no eflect ) 




C in play-pen Toy 
musical box (which 
he has had about 
one week) lying 
within his reach 
M says 

No response from C 
An hour later, simi- 
lar conditions M 
spieaks as before 
C immediately bolds 
musical box out to- 
wards her 

Give 

mummy 

tinkle 





m m m m 

C sittmg with M, 
stretches out his 
hand, touches her 
sleeve, saying this 



mAtwin A 

TTiAmm A 

be be 

C lymg on M’s lap 
after his bath Pats 
up his hands on 
either side of her 
chin, saymg this 

F and M with C who is 
gnawing a crust M 
says 

C offers it to JW M 
repeats phrase, with 
same effect M 

says 

C offers It to F 

Give daddy 

mummy 





mmma 

C m baby-camage, 
M walking beside 
him Much of the 
time he says this, 
as if to himself, but 
every now and 
then he glances up 
at M with a smile 



APPENDICES 


(1) In his baby- 
camage, being 
wheeled by M, says 


(2) Having 
dropped the cream- 
pot (a lavounte 
plaything) searches 
for It unsuccess- 
fully. then looking 
at M, says this 

(3) He is asked 
to find an object 
which IS m the 
room, but which 


1,4,2 If M says this, C re- Come h 
spends according to mum 
circumstances If 


time, he picks up 
several of his play- 
things, bnngs them 
to her, and says 
♦his each time 
(5) Very often 
this IS bis first re- 
mark on waking 
up m the mommg 
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USE OF nuun* BY K {conltnued) 



1 Respoose to Lao^age | 

Utterance. 


CircumsUnccs. 

Form 

Form. 

Clrcimutanc*. 


help, he comes at 
once Sometimes 

however he will 
scuttle away in 
play, hide his face 
and then look up 
roguishly 




1.5,8 

C and M in front of 
mirror C pomts to 
reflection of self 
when M says 

But he makes no re- 
sponse at all, when 
she says 

(The whole of this 
was repeated four 
times, with the 
same result ) 

Where^s 
Baby ? 

IVhcre^s 
mummy ? 



1.6.2 

C playmg in a comer 
of room M says 

C crawls over to her 
chair where the 
newspaper is, and 
takes it up in his 
hands, then puts it 
down again M 

then says 

C takes it up again 
and hands it to her 

Baby, 
where’s 
the news- 
paper ? 

^Zu„,nsy\ 

paper 



1,6,13 


Where’s 1 

Where’s 

■Hi 

de de 

I In reply, C pomts m 
right direction, and 
says this 

C points m nght 
direction, saying 


Msays 

Where’s 


C points in nght 
direction, but re- 
mams silent 

1,6,15 



n«jiia 

From his baby-car- 
nage he catches 
sight of a poster on 
a hoardmg — a pic- 
ture of a smilmg 
woman Immedi- 
ately. he says this 
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6 USE OF tflk bk (AND ITS VARIANTS) BY K 



F«m. 




For some days past C has listened to F's watch , F baa 
often said bk bk bk in rhythm of tickmg 

1,5,22 

tik tik 

F sitting down C spontaneously comes over to him, 
seizes lapels of coat and tries to push them apart 

1,5,23 

bktik 

Exact repetibon of what occurred on previous day 

1,S,24 


A number of articles, includmg a brightly coloured watch, 
are depicted on the same page of a bwk which he has 
]ust b^n given When F says Find bk bk. C fioints to 
picture of watch 

1,5,30 

ht tit 

C looking at picture-book, upside down When he comes 
to picture of watch, puts finger on it, and says this 

1,6,9 

bt bt 

F sitting down C comes over to him seizes lapels of 
coat and says this rapidly in a whisper until F shows 
him his watch 

1,6,11 

fata fata 

C m chair finishing his dinner Suddenly he points and 
says this M looks up and discovers he is pointmg to 
picture of watch m opened book 

1,6,15 

fat fat 

After trying in vain to obtain chocolate from M. C comes 
over to F and says bt bt bt rapidly until he is shown 
the watch 

1,7.18 

btta 

C happens to come upon a bowl which has been out of 
bis reach for some months Among the odds-and- 
ends which it contains he sees a small clock lymg on 
Its face Immediately ho says this 

1,8,28 

““ 

The church clock strikes the quarter C looks up at the 
clock and says this 










Appendix V 

THE APPROACH TO CONVENTIONAL USAGE 

AMENT'S NIECE 

Use of word mdmmdmm {mdmt, mdma) 


In the course of babbling 

With reference (a) to food, particularly bread . (6) to her sister, 
who often fed her 

With reference to any food or dnnk 

She drops a toy , her sister tries to pick it up . she protests 

To indicate that she desires her supper 

Still with reference to various kinds of food and dnnk 

With reference to her mother mefmt 

Still with reference to various kinds of food and drink 

With reference to her mother muma 

Particularly with reference to chocolate 

In the course of babbling {m mm, monn/, mtmt) 

With reference (a) to her aunt . (h) to an egg {mama in each case ) 
Apparently with reference to her mother mama 

Use op word mimi (also mtnm) 

With reference to the cat 

With reference to a dead rat seen in the street 
With reference to a rabbit 

With reference to pictures of vanous animals and birds 
In the course of babbling 

With reference to milk . uses the Icamt word mimt 

With reference to picture of a cat 

With reference to a milk bottle 

With reference to a champagne bottle 

With reference to a cup of chocolate 

Again with reference to milk 

Wakes up in a fnght saying mtnnt . it is evident from the circum- 
stances that she has bron dreaming of a cat 
As m the previous entry . uses mtnm with reference to dream of 

0 cat 


Use of word midt (from mOdcfien) 

Uses the word in imitation of mddehen 

In calling her sister's attention to picture of girls in a book 
With reference to picture of elephants 

In addressmg two of her sisters (Irma and Sophie) , her sister 
Daisy she has called dlst since 571st day 
With reference to picture of frog walking npright and reading 
With reference to vanous pictures of people 
With reference to chocolate figure of Santa Clans 
With reference (a) to pictures of various animals , {b) to her 
three sisters who are together in a group 


3>4 
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IDELBERGER'S SON 
Use of word a a 



302 On seeing the picture of a sewing-table 

307 On bearing the barking of a dog (which he could not see) . also 
on looking at a hobby-horse , on looking at a picture of his 
grandfather , on looking at a clock on the wall 
314 Again with reference to the porcelain dog 

331 With reference to a lady’s fur coUar with head of a dog . also to 
another fur collar without any head 
334 With reference to a sqeaking rubber doll 
337 With reference to buttons on a coat 
398-428 With reference to various objects (a) buttons, (6) dogs, (e) toy 
dog, (d) bathroom thermometer 

454 On seeing bis brown sUppers {Note — His toy dog is brown ) 
466 Bem^ shown his new-born bromer, says wauwau, smilmg and 
pomting 

577 With reference to various 
Zoological Gardens 


atiimala (felme and 
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K: USE OF da AND dfl (DOWN) 


Ate. 

Circunutances. 

"•SS" 

1 Chid’, bshaviour 

Spoken by 
cbUd 

1,4,15 

C IS accustomed to 
throw himsell back- 
wards oa heariQg 
word down This 
day, while he is sit- 
tmg m his cot, M 
spraks to him 

PJay the 

C throws himself 
backward and says 

d« da 

1,6,8 

C sitting on his 
mother’s knee 


Says this, then 

scrambles off 

da 

1,6,9 

C IS fond of cod-liver 
oil At this moment 
IS socking washmg- 
flannel, which his 
mother wishes him 
to release She 

speaks to him 

Put down 
your flan- 

I'il give 

C throws flannel vig- 
orously on to floor, 
and says 

da 

1,6,16 

C has developed a pas- 
sion for climbing up 
and down stairs 


To-day, on seeing the 1 
foot of the stairs, 1 
screams m excite- 
ment 1 

da da da 

1.6,26 



On bemg brooght to ! 
foot of the stairs ' 
mdicates (that he 
wants to clunb) i 
them by saying j 

da da 

1,7,6 

C is buildmg blocks 
mto a high column 
M speaks to him 

Baby, da 

C immediately knocks 
down the column ! 



1,5,24 

i C looking at picture 
book 

Find eggie j 

Points to picture of 
an egg 


1,5,30 

C busy playing with 
his toys 

Find eggie 

C crawls over to pic- 
ture book on hear- 
mg word, turns 
over several pages, 
fails to find picture 
of egg, then crawls 
back to his toys 


1,6,3 

C lookmg at picture 
book 

Where's 
eggie f 

Pomts to picture of 
an egg 
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e9g (SGG) (conitnued) 


Age. 

Orcomstancei. 

Spoken to 
chUd. 

Ckild’s behavioui 


1,7,9 

C IS brought down to 
breakfast, sees emp- 
ty eggshell, and says 



8 Bg 

1,7,28 

At breakfast-table C 
sees an empty egg- 
shell, says . 



ag 

1,7,29 

C IS in the room where 
breakfast is usually 
served , before the 
table IS laid, he 



CBS 

1,7.30 

C 13 with M to whom 
early monung tea is 
brought on a tray 
(which sometimes is 
used for C’s own tea- 
time meal, including 
an egg) 


On seeing the tray, C 
says 

seg 

1,11.9 

M speaking to C before 
breakfast 

fVbat ts 

Baby go- 
ing to 

have for 
breakfast 
this tnom- 
tng? 

C repbes 

1 

1 

agn 






1,4.12 

M brings C near to 
some jonquils grow- 
ing in a bowl 

Smell the 
pretty 
flowers 

C bends over and 
smells them, says 

a a a 

1,4,13 

As above 

Smell flow- 
ers Smell\ 
pretty 
flowers 

As above , says . 

a a a 


C crawlmg about room 

Where are 
the 

flowers ? 

C crawls towards 
flowers and bolds 
out his hand to- 
wards them 


1,4.16 

There are pmk tuhps 
in a bowl m a room 
different from that 
concerned m the 
previous entries M 
speaks . 

Baby, 
where's 
flowers ? 

\ 

C pomts to tuhps 
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fa (rLOWXR) (conttnued) 


Afe. 

Orcumitance*. 

Spokrn to 
child 

Chlld-i behaviour 

Spoken b) 
child. 

1.5,24 

Two pictures of flowers 
m a book put before 
C M speaks 

Where'S 
flowers ? 

No response from C 


1.6,14 

M holding C by win- 
dow, through which 
he can see h 3 racinths 
in a bowl in the 
room 


C puts his hand on the 
window-pane, and 
sjieaks 

la fa 


1.6.27 

1.7.27 


dow 


and speaks 

taU 

M wheels C’s carnage 

Where are 

C rciieats this many j la fa 
times j 

towards bed of 
tulips, and speaks 

the 

flowers > 

M takes C into a room 

Where are 

C stretches out hand 

fata 

where there is a 
bowl of inses, and 
speaks 

the 

flowers ■’ 

towards flowers 


C being wheeled, is 
brought beneath 

branches of a flower- 
ing cherry 




C playing in garden ! 

Pick a 1 

C picks a flower (prob- 


M speaks j 

flower aMd| 
j give It to : 
t daddy | 

ably Virginia Stuck) 
and bnngs it to his 
father 


As above | 

1 Pick a 1 

1 flower and, 
1 give it to 1 
1 mummy , 

C picks and bnngs 
flower to lus mo- 
ther 


C has a biscuit with a 

i' ! 

As soon as he gets it, C 


tiny sugar flower 

( ! 

says 

fa fa 

C has shppere with em- 


Points with signs of 


InoulniMl flowers 


1 ]oy, and says 

fa fa 
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fl: (SKA) 


Afe 

CircumsUnco 

Spoken to I 
child 

CbQd's behaviour 


1,9.23 

At the seaside M has 
taken C for a few 
minutes’ walk by the 
sea. in the course of 
which she has said 
sea several times to 
him Later on, out 
of sight of the water, 
she asks him the 
question 

tt' here's the 

C points in right di- 

I 

1 9,27 



Says this, apparently 
when he wishes to 
lie taken up over 
the sandhills to the 

1 

[ API (up) 

1.9,2« 

When C is is bed, a 
thunderstorm C ' 

cnes and M goes to 
him He is standing j 
up in his cot 1 

C points in direction 
of the sea, and 
says 

li: Ii: 

1,9,29 

M takes C for a walk 
on the land side of 
the sandhills, U - 
yond which is the 


C tugs towards the 
sea. say mg 

Ji: ;i : 


M says 

H htre's the 

C points m right di- 
rection 



l^ter, C playing in 
garden 


Tugs at M's sleeve, 
and says 



M asks 

Where ? 

C points in right di- 
rection 


1,10,27 

C is being taken for a 
walk (near his home 
in an inland town) 
He IS taken across a 
railway bridge 


C says 


1,11,2 

C during a walk is 
brought near a 
grassy bank (some- 
filing like the sand- 
hills seen by the sea) 


C says 

ApiJtiJt: 
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WORDS USED TO REFER TO ANIMALS 


A«e. 

Circumstano*. 

Spoken to chfld 

Spoken by 
chUd 


For some time past oa seeing cat, Timmy 


ti: 

1,9.11 

On seemg the dog Scamp, newly ac- 
quired by the family 


ti: 


The same day, on seeing a dog m the 
street. 


b: 

1,10,18 

Lookmg through wmdow of tram, at 
sight of cows 


b: 


On seeing sheep through the wmdow 


b: 

1,11,1 

On seemg his own toy dog (imitation of 
doggte) 



1.11,2 

With reference to a dog he has seen 


KOffi 

1,11.24 

On seemg a horse in the street, says 

F then says 

horse j 

b: 

I.n,2S 

1 Out m the street with M who. pointing 
to nder, says 

There's a hllU 
girl nding on 



C adds 

M repeats her remark, with same re- 
sponse from the child 


haj 

1,Ti.26 

On seemg a horse m the street 

Heanng this, F says 

C repeats 

horse 

b: 

hoj 

riT.27 

Looking at book, sees picture of a cat , 

For pictures of other animals, and of 
birds, says 


puji 

KOgi 

2,b,io“ 

In the street, seemg large St Bernard 
dog, says 


haj 

2^20^ 

Agam, on seemg large St Bernard, says 


bigi gagi 


USE OF lK> (BOX) AND SUBSTITUTES 


1,6,23 

For some tune past, on seemg a wooden 
box, 4 by 6 inches and 4 mcbes deep, 
brightly coloured 




Takes from cupboard a flat cardboard 
box, 5 by 2 inches and 1 mch deep, 
contammg a bottle, bolds it up and 
says 


bo 


F shows C small tin box contammg to- 
bacco, about 3 by 1} mcbes and } 
mch deep C says . j 


bo 
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USE OF b9 (BOX) AND SUBSTITUTES (conttnuti) 


Af. 


Spoken to chad. 


1,7.8 

Playing -with box of bncks. Having 
hidden the box he wants some of the 

I bncla which are ont of his reach 
Stretches towards them, saying . 


bo iK) bo 


F. as a test, says 

Whereupon C hands him a bnck 

Give daddy ba 


1. 7. 10 

jC has been playmg with bncks , M says 

Give mummy 



C searches in drawer and produces a 
bnck 



1.7,11 

M says 

Whereupon C produces them 

Get out the 
bncks 


1,7.15 

C has emptied tablets of soap from tin 
box where they are kept M says 

C does so 

Put all the soap 
bach into the 
box 


1,10,4 

Away from home , has not seen his 
bncks for a fortmght M says 

C repeats eagerly 

Baby, come 

and buy some 

biki biki 

1.10.22 

Goes to his drawer where bncks are kept, 
says many tunes 

C goes mto the kitchen and says 

He receives his bncks with signs of joy 

Go and ask 

biki biki 

biU 

1.11.2 

At the shoe-shop, calls out 

Ceases only when he is given a shoe-box 


bo bo 

2.1.5 

In the early morning is accustomed to 
have s/ove ht, to be propped up with 
a piUom, and allowed to play with his 
dogg%4 and his box of bncks This 
morning says 


feWlT— 

l^dan- 

Ro«i— 

bokil- 

bOdl 
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SCHAFER'S SON 


Aie. 

CircumtUDCe.. 

0.9,7 

F broD^ht C’s hands together, saying Machc bitU bUte with exagger- 
ated intonation and in a definite rhythm (\x /x\x) coirespondmg 
to rhythm of clapping In a few days, C would imitate move- 
ment, on seemg it performed, bnt not m response to phrase alone 

0;9,19 

C responded correctly to phrase when this was unaccompamed by 
any movement of F, but only when uttered m special tone and 
rhythm 

0.10,0 

C responded correctly to btUe bUU uttered m ordinary tone of voice 

0.10,9 

C responded correctly to htppe kippe in Ammcnton " and speaal 
rhythm 

No response to lalalala, although uttered in “ Ammenton " and 
special rhythm 

0,10,14 

F began to say InUe bitte to C on occasions when latter was reaching 
out for food , as soon as he had made the clapping-movement 
he was given the desired object 

0,10,24 

When C wanted cake, F said usual phrase , no response from C 
On being given cake, C made clapping-movement 

0,10,27 

C made clapping-movement on merely seeing cake In the follow- 
ing days he made the movement on seemg different vaneties of 
ca^ On every such occasion the response was reinforced by 
the award of cake 

0,11,0 

F bolding a letter m front of C said Et ex ex, du schOne Brief C 
immediately made the clappmg movement, and was given the 
letter 

0,11,3 

C showed that be desired a certain box , this was given to him 
and he then made the clappmg-movement The same thing 
happened when be wished to be given a piece of stnng 

0,11,4 

While F was reading, C made the clapping-movement and was given 
the book 

0,11,11 

By this date, C was makmg the movement on a large variety of 
occasions when he desired some object or activity (such as being 
taken up into someone’s arms), and even at times when, as far 
as he knew, nobody else was present to give him what he wanted 
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38 , reference, growth of 143, 
145, 147 , similarity, affective 
196, 199, 205 . words, earliest , 
meaning in, 129 

Middle-consonants, see Consonants, 
middle 

Mother, concept of, 225, 228-9 , see 
also. Mama 

Movement, conventional, expansion 
of use of. 204 

Movements, maturation of purposive, 
111-12, 119 
Muller. M . 5 

Names, growth of, 147, 159-62, 193, 
209 

Nasalisation, 25. 28 
Nasals, 24. 26. 57, 129-30. 133 
Negative, response to, 107, 109. 121 
Nice, M M , words, early use of, 160, 
189 

Noise, earliest response to, 38 

Object, recall of. 150 
Objective discrimination, see Dis- 
crimination ; reference, see 
Reference , similanty, see Simi- 
larity 

Ogdem, C K . and Richards, I A , 14 
Oltuscewshi, iV , earliest words, 254 
OnomatopKBia, 115, 118, 135, 141, 
154, 156 

O'Shea. M V , early response to 
voice, 38 . hunger cry, 22 


Paget, R , nasalisation, 28 ; onomato- 
pcBia, 118 

papa. 98-9, 125-9, 160-1. 185, 226, 
241 

Patterns, m babblmg, 65 ; intona- 
tional, see Intonatioiial patterns , 
of experience, 65, 139 ; phonetic, 
see Phonetic patterns 
Pause, period of. m mutation, 82-8 
Pavlointch, H , observations, 48, 255 
Pelsma, J P , expansion of word's 
use. 189 

Perseveration, 96, 183 
Phonetic patterns, m mutation, 75, 
80, 171-4 , m language, 8-9, 
17 , of earhest words, 125-9, 
167, 171, 203, response to, 

48, 111, 114-16, 118, 121-2, 150, 
191 

Ptaget, / , 16 

Pitch, of discomfort -cries, 28 , imita- 
tion of, 94-5 

Play, and babblmg, 60-3 , instinct, 
61-2 , intention in, 63 , mas- 
tery m, 64-5 , vocal, 56 
Preyer, W , aphasia and children’s 
speech, 186 , back comfort- 
sounds, 31-2 , hunger cry, 22 , 
early utterance, 233-4 , early 
words, 253 , ecbolaha, 100 , 
expansion of word's use, 189 , 
imitation of intonational form. 
94 . — of pitch, 95 , — , penod 
of pause in, 83 , repetitive 
babbling, 56 

Proposibonal function of language, 1 1 
Prolepsis, 183 

Rasmussen, V . earhest words, 255 
Recall, of an object, ISO 
Reduplication m earhest words. 125, 
169-71. 181-2, 183-4, 256, 295-6 
Reference, development of. 122, 131, 
143, 146-7, 149-50, 152, 154-6, 
159, 161-2, 191, 209, 217-18, m 
language, see Language 
RejJcrtory of sounds, the child’s, 
168-74 

Repetition, and babblmg, 56-8, in 
speech, ongm of, 58^ , of un- 
pleasant experience, 64-^, 68 
Representation m language. 13, 
115-16 

Resistance by child to change, 158-9, 
176, 179-81, 182-4, 187, 210, 
215, 219-20 

Response, by child to another’s cry, 
36-9 , — to noise, 38 , to affect, 
see Affect , to mtonation, 43-4, 
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48. 113-15, to speech, expan- 
ston of, 160, 200-2 . — , exproe- 
wve, 41. 77. 87, 109, 120. — . 
relation to utterance. 16, 157-8 . 
— , stages of development, 46 . 
— , training of, see Training, 
vocal, to voice, 41, 76. 139 

Romanes, G J , expansion of word's 
uae, 189, 195 . on MAUer, 5 

Sastder, H , earliest words, 254 
Satiety, and comfort-aoiinds 32 
Satisfaction, expression of. 33 
Schdfer, P , conventional act, ex- 
pansion of nse of, 204, 322 . 
onomatopoeia, 118. purposive 
movements, 111-12, 119, re- 
sistance to change. 159 , re- 
spioiise to mtonational form, 48 
113-15 . words, earliest, compre- 
hension of. 105 
Schema. 187-8 

Schnetder. O . earliest words 254 
Stgtsmund, B , expansion of word's 
use, 189 

Signs, of thoughts, language as 7, 
10 , nature of, 13 

Similarity, aflective, 157, 191, 196-7, 
199, 201, 205. 208, 219-20. 
227-8, functional, 197-9, 201 
208, 219, 228 , objective, 156-7 
190, 193, 194-6, 199, 200. 208. 
219, 228 

Situation, reference to, 159, 163, 190 
Situations, relation to speech. 10 

49, 194-0, 224, similarity of. 
see Sunilanty, objective 

Smihng, m response to voice, 40, 78 , 
response to. 73, 82 
Society, efiect on growth of meaning. 
134, 158, 212-13. 222 . language 
in. 16. 223-5 
Solomon Islanders, 224 
Sound-change, see Assinulatioo, 
elision, substitution 
Soonds, child's repertory of. 168-74 , 
wide use of. 149, 151-3, 191-4 
Spearman, C.. conceptual thinking. 
225, 226-30 

Speech, and language, 7 , child's 
response to, 38 , conventional 
patterns of, 118, development 
of discriminative response to. 
52 , expressive features of, see 
Expressive features , expressive 
response to, 41, 77, 87, 109, 120 , 
familiar, see Familiar speech , 
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inhibition of acts by, 109, 120, 
146 , memory of. 97 , response 
to, by acts. 109 , theories of 
trauung of resjxinse to, 50 , 
uniformity of children’s, 183-4 : 
vocal resMnse to. 41. 73-4. 76, 
82, 83. 86-7, 91. 97, 135-9, see 
also Language 

Stabilisation of meanmg, see Words, 
earhest 

Sum, W , afiect in speech, 162, 
196. 211, assimilation, 181-3, 
babbling. 56. 58. 60, 235-6, 
Circular Reaction, 79 , comfort- 
sounds, 25, 31-2 , compre- 

hension, train mg m, 110, 138^0, 
160 . — , obaervations of, 106, 
160 , conceptual thinking, 
growth of, 225-6 , differentia- 
tion of expression, 21 , early 
utterance, 235-6 , ccholalia, 
101 . elision, 174-6, 270 275, 
cxfiaDsion of word’.s use, 189-91, 
211, 212, 226 gestures, role of. 
48 110, 116, 121, imitation, and 
meaning, 91 , — , beginning of. 
72 , — , form of the child s re- 
sponse in, 75 , — , instinct of, 
76 , — . observations of 234 , 

— of mtonational form, 94 , — 
of papa. 98 , — of pitch 94-5 . 

— phonetic form in. 75. — . 
jjcriod of pause in, 83 . Lallen, 
55, 129 II . metalalia, 95. 96 . 
onomatojKcia, 118, 141 , pho- 
netic development, 260-2 , play, 
60 , similarity, affective, 196 , 
— , functional, 198 . — . objective. 
194-6, subsUtuUon. 177-81, 
278-9. 294 , vocabulary, study 
of, 168, vocal resjxinse to 
speech, 41, 74 , words, earliest, 
comprehension of, 105 . — , mean- 
ing of. 128-9, 133, 143. 160, 253, 
— , occurrence, 124-5 

Stout. G F , kinds of signs, 13 , lan- 
guage m society, 224 
" Strong " consonants, 128, 133 
StrUmpeU, £ , ssarhest words, 254 
Stumpf, C , earhest words, 354 
Subetitution m phonetic form. 177- 
181, 183, 186, 278-94 
Sucking, anticipatory movements, 
34 , movements and front-con- 
sonants. 33, 127-35 
Snlty, J , exjiaosion of word's use, 188 
Symbdisation in language, 15 
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TdiM, H , expansion of won 

Tappolet, E , expenment, 47 
Thinking, conceptual, $u Conceptual 
thinking 

TOgel, H , earhest words, 254 
Tone, see Intonation 
Tracy, F , vocabulary, study of, 168 
Tradition and earliest words. 131, 134 
Training, of response to speech, 110, 
130, 137, 138-40 , — , theories 
of, 50 

Uniformity of children's speech, 
183-5 

Unfamiliar sounds, imitation of. 98 
Unpleasant expenence , repetition 
of, 64-5, 68 

Utterance, meaningful , growth of, 
105, 146-7, 151-7 , — relation 
to response. 16, 15'7-8 

ValenUne, C II'’ , early smiling, 40 , 
mutation, obserx’ations of, 
‘247-8 . — , period of pause in 83 , 
— , phonetic form in 75 80 , — . 
role of interest in, 74, 91 
Verbal aphasia, 184-8 
Vocabulary, study of, 168 
Vocal play, 56 , response to speech, 
see Spi^h 
Voice, see Speech 

Vowels and consonants, distinction 
between, 26 


Watson, J B , child’s response to 
noise, 38 , theory of framing 
process, 51, 116 
" Weak '■ consonants, 128-33 
Werner, H , onomatopoeia, 118 
Whitehead, A N , reference m lan- 
guage, 14 

Whitney, IV D , on Miiller, 5 , lan- 
„ „ n society, 16 , “ strong " 

I and " weak " consonants, 128 *» 

I Words, conventional, adoption of, 

! 153, 158-9, 167-88, 191, 193, 

202-5, ■ -■ 

itures of, 202-3 . — , response 
to, 154 , — , superior eflhciency 
of, 159 , earliest, analysis of. 
2M , — and tradition, 131, 134 , 
— . meanmgs of, 125-9, 253-^5 , 
of. 124-5 . — , pho- 
netic form of, 125-9, 167, 171, 
203, — , reduplication in. 125, 
169-71, 181-2, 183-4 , —, stabil- 
isation of, 129M2 . — , stabilisa- 
tion of meamng of, 129, 153 , 
instrumental use of, see Instru- 
mental , of conventional ongin, 
154, 157 

Wundt, W , repetition m speech, 58, 
rhythmical utterance. 30 , suck- 
ing and front-consonants, 33, 
127-8, 133 , words, form of 
.ea^est, 125, 127 
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Philosophical Studies. By G. E Moore, LtU D , Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Cambndge, author of 
‘ Pnncipia Ethica,' editor of ‘ Mind ’ 15s net 

' Students of philosophy will welcome the pubhcation of this volume It is 
full of interest and stimulus, even to those whom it fails to convince ' — 
Oxford Magazine ‘ A valuable contribution to philosophi ' — Spectator 

The Misuse of Mind : a Study of Bergson’s Attack on Intel- 
lectualism By Karxn Stephen Preface by Henrt Bergson 
6s 6d net 

■ This IS a book about Bergson, but it is not one of the ordinary popular 
expositions It is very short . but it is one of those books the quality of 
which IS in inverse ratio to its quantitv , for it focusses our attention on one 
single problem and succeeds in bnnging it out with masterly clearness ' — 
Times Literary Supplement 

Conflict and Dream. By IP H Rivers, M D , LtU D , 
F R S Preface by Professor G Elliot Smith izs 6d net 

" Havers had that kind of commanding vigour that is one of the marks of 
genius Nothing could be more fascinating than to watch him separating 
the gold from the allov in Freud s theory of dreams His book is as different 
from the usual Freudian book on the same subject as is a book of astronomy 
from a book of astrolog> ' — Daily News 

Psychology and Politics, and Other Essays By IP // I? 
Rivers, F R S Preface by Professor G Elliot Smith Apprecia- 
tion by C S Myers, F R S 12s 6d net 
‘ In all the essavs in this volume one feels the scientific mind, the mind 
that puts truth first Each of the essa\ s is interesting and valuable ’ — 
New Leader ' This volume is a fine memorial of a solid and cautious 
scientific worker ' — Havelock Ellis, in Nation 

Medicine, Magic, and Religion. By IP H Rivers, F R S 
Preface by Pro/essor G Elliot Smith Second edition, 10s 6d 
net 

‘ This volume is a document of first-rate importance, and it will remain as 
a worthy monument to its distinguished author ’ — Times Literary Supple- 
ment ‘ Always, as we read, we feel we are in close contact with a mind 
that IS really thinkmg ' — Nation 

Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. By Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F R S los 6d net 

■ This IS a most important book contaimng original ideas on a large range 
of topics, forming a coherent system which is of extraordinary interest and 
deserves the attention of all philosophers ' — Mind ' Quite as exciting as 
we had been led to suppose it to be ’ — New Statesman 

The Measurement of Emotion By IP Whately Smith, M A . 

Foreword by William Brown, M.D , D.Sc los. 6d. net. 

‘ It should prove of great value to anyone interested in psychology and 
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Scientific Thought. By C D Broad, Litt D , Lecturer in Philoso- 
phy at Trinity College, Cambridge Second edition, i6s net 

' This closely-reasoned and particularly lucid book is certain to take a chief 
place in the discussions of the nature and import of the new concepts of 
the physical universe The book is weighty with matter and marks an 
intellectual achievement of the highest order * — Ttmes Literary Supplement 

Psychological Tymes. By C G Jung Translated with a 
Foreword by H Godwin Baynes, M B Third edition, 25s net 

' Among the psychologists who have something of value to tell us Dr Jung 
holds a very high place He is both sensitive and acute , and so, like a 
great writer, he convinces us that he is not inadequate to the immense 
complexity and subtlety of his material We are conscious throughout of 
a sensitiveness, a wide range of understanding, a fair-mindedness, which 
give us a real respect for the author ’ — Ttmes Literary Supplement 

Character and the Unconscious : a Cntical Exposition of the 
Psychology of Freud and Jung By J H van der Hoop 
I os 6d net 

' His book IS an admirable attempt to reconcile the theories of Jung and 
Freud He shows that the positions taken up bv these two psychologists 
are not as antagonistic as they appear at first sight The book contmns a 
very adequate account of Freud's teaching in its salient features, and his 
treatment of both theoncs is clear and sympathetic ' — New Statesman 

The Meaning of Meaning : a Study of the Influence of Lan- 
guage upon Thought By C K Ogden and I A Richards. 
Supplementary Essays by Professor B Malinowski and F G 
Crookshank, M D , Third edition, 12s 6d net 
The authors attack the problem from a more fundamental point of view 
than that from wl€ch others have dealt with it The importance of their 
work IS obvious It is a book for educationists, ethnologists, grammanans, 
logicians, and, above all, psychologists The book is written with admirable 
clarity and a strong sense of humour ’ — New Statesman 

Scientific Method. By A D Ritchie, Fellow of Tnnity College, 
Cambndge los 6d net 

' The fresh and bright stvle of Mr Ritchie's volume, not without a salt of 
humour, makes it an interesting and pleasant book for the general reader 
Taken as a whole it is able, comprehensive, and right in its mam argument ’ 
—British Medical Journal ' His brilliant book ' — Daily News 

The Psychology of Reasoning. By Eugenio Rignano, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy m the University of Milan 14s net 

The theory is that reasoning is simply imaginative experimenting Such 
a theory offers an easy explanation of error, and Professor Rignano draws 
it out m a very convincing manner ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

Chance, Love and Logic : Philosophical Essays By Charles 
S Peirce Edited with an Introduction by Moms R. Cohen 
Supplementary Essay by John Dewey 12s 6d. net. 

‘ It IS impossible to read Peirce without recognizing the presence of a superior 
imnd He was something of a gemus ’ — F C S Schiller, m Spectator 
‘It is here that one sees what abniliant mind he had and how independently 
he could think ' — Nation 
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The Nature of Laughter. By J. C. Gregory. los 6d. net 
‘ Mr Gregory, in this fresh and stimulating study, joins issue with all his 
predecessors In our judgment he has made a distinct advance in the study 
of laughter , amd his remarks on wit, humour, and comedy, are most dis- 
criminating ’ — Journal of Education 

The Philosophy of Music. By WtUtam Pole, F R S , Mus Doc 
Edited with an Introduction by Professor E J Dent and a 
Supplementary Essay by Dr Hamilton Hartndge los. 6d net 
• This is an excellent book and its re-issue should be welcomed by all who 
take more than a superficial interest in music Dr Pole possessed not only a 
wide knowledge of these matters, but also an attractive style, and this 
combination has enabled him to set forth clearly and sufficiently completely 
to give the general reader a fair all-round grasp of his subject ' — Discovery 

Individual Psychology. By Alfred Adler Second edition, 
1 8s net 

‘ He makes a valuable contribution to psychology' His thesis is extremely 
simple and comprehensive mental phenomena when correctly understood 
mav be regarded as leading up to an end which consists in establishing the 
subject’s supenont) ’ — Discovery 

The Philosophy of ‘As If’. By Hans Vaihinger Second 
edition, 25s net 

‘ The most important contribution to philosophical literature in a quarter 
of a century Briefly, Vaihinger amasses evidence to prove that wo can 
arrive at theories which work pretty well by “ consciously false assump- 
tions ” We know that these fictions in no way reflect reahtv, but we treat 
them as if they did Among such fictions are the average man, freedom, 
God, empty space, matter, the atom, infinity ‘ — Spectator 

Speculations : Essays on Humanism and the Philosophy of Art 
By T E Hulmc Edited by Herbert Read Frontispiece and 
Foreword by Jacob Epstein 10s 6d net 
' With Its pecuhar merits, this book is most unhkely to meet with the 
shghtest comprehension from the usual reviewer Hulme was known as a 
brilhant talker, a bnlhant amateur of metaphysics, and the author of two 
or three of the most beautiful short poems in the language In this volume 
be appears as the forerunner of a new attitude of mind ’ — Criterion 

The Nature of Intelligence. By L L Thurstone, Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Chicago los 6d net. 

‘ Prof Thurstone distmguishes three views of the nature of intelligence, 
the Academic, the Psycho-analytic, the Behaviourist Against these 
views, he expounds his thesis that consciousness is unfimshcd action His 
book 13 of the first importance All who make use of mental tests will do 
well to come to terms with lus theory ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

Telepathy and Clairvoyance. By Rudolf Tischner Preface 
by £■ f Dingwall With zo illustrations, los 6d net. 

‘ Such investigations may now expect to receive the grave attention of 
modem readers They -v^ find the material here collected of great value 
and interest The chief interest of the book hes in the experiments it 
records, and we think that these will persuade any reader free from violent 
prepossessions that the present state of the evidence necessitates at least 
an open mind regarding their possibility ' — Times Literary Supplement 
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The Growth of the Mind : an Introduction to Child Psychology. 
By K Koffka, Professor in the University of Giessen Fifth 
edition, revised and reset. 15s net 
‘ His book IS extremely interesting, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
widely read ’ — Ttmes Literary Supplement Leonard Woolf, reviewing this 
book and the following one in the Nation, writes ' Every serious student 
of psychology ought to read it [The Apes], and he should supplement it by 
reading The Growth of the Mind, for Professor Koffka joins up the results of 
Kohler's observations with the results of the study of child-psychology ' 

The Mentality of Apes. By Professor W Koehler, of Berlin 
University Third edition, with 28 illustrations, los 6d. net. 

' May fairly be said to mark a turmng-pomt 

The book is both in substance and form an altogether a . 

work It is of absorbing interest to the psychologist, and hardly less to the 
layman His work will always be regard^ as a classic in its kind and a 
model for future studies ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

The Psychology of Religious Mysticism. By Professor James 
H Leuba Second edition, 15s net 

‘ Based upon sohd research ’ — Times Literary Supplement ' The book is 
fascinating and stimulating even to those who do not agree with it, and it 
IS scholarly as well as scientific ' — Review of Reviews ' The most success- 
ful attempt m the English language to penetrate to the heart of 
mysticism ’ — New York Nation 

The Psychology of a Musical Prodigy By G Revesz, Director 
of the Psychological Laboratory, Amsterdam los 6d net 
If the first time we have a scientific report on the developm 
musical genius Instead of being dependent on the vaguely marvenous 
report of adoring relatives, we enter the more satisfving atmosphere of 
precise tests That Erwin is a musical genius, nobody who reads this 
book will doubt ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

Principles of Literary Criticism. By/ A Richards, VeWo-w oi 
Magdalene College, Cambndge, and Professor of English at 
Peking University Fifth edition, los 6d net 
‘ An important contribution to the rehabilitation of English c 
perhaps because of its sustained scientific nature, the most important 
contribution yet made Mr Richards begins with an account of the present 
chaos of critical theories and follows with an analysis of the fallacy in 
modern aesthetics ’ — Criterion 

The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science By 
Professor Edwin A Burtt 14s net 
‘ This book deals with a profoundly interesting subject The critical portion 
18 admirable ’ — Bertrand Russell, in Nation ' A history of the ongm and 
development of what was, until recently, the metaphysic generally asso- 
ciated with the scientific outlook quite admirably done ' — 

Times Literary Supplement 

The Psychology of Time. By Mary Sturt, M A. 7s 6d net. 

' An interesting book, typical of the w 
to-day The cleew, concise style of - 
of the reader ' — foumal of Education 
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Physiq ue and Character. By E Kretschmer, Professor in the 
University of Marburg With 31 plates, 15s net 

■ His contributions to psychiatry are practically unknown in this country, 
and we therefore welcome a translation of his notable work The problem 
considered is the relation between human form and human nature 
Such researches must be regarded as of fundamental importance We 
thoroughly recommend this volume ’ — British Medical Journal 

The Psychology of Emotion ; Morbid and Normal By 
John T MacCurdy, M D 25s net 

■ There are two reasons m particular for welcoming this book First, it is 
by a psychiatrist who takes general psvchologs' senously Secondh , the 
author presents his evidence as well as his conclusions This is distinctly 
a book which should be read by all interested in psy'chology Its subject 
IS important and the treatment interesting ’ — Manchester Guardian 

Problems of Personality : Essays in honour of Morton Prince 
Edited by A A Roback, Ph D Second edition, i8s net 



We believe that the book will commend itself to everyone interested in 
the subject ' — Times Literary Supplement 


The History of Materialism. By E .4 Lange Neiw edition in 
one volume, with an Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F R S. 


15s net. 

‘ An immense and valuable work ' — Spectator ' A monumental work of 
the highest value to all who wish to know what has been said by advocates 
of Matenahsm, and why philosophers have in the main remained uncon- 
vinced ’ — From the Introduction 


Psyche : the Cult of Souls and the Belief in Immortality among 
the Greeks By Erwin Rohde 25s net 
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Educational Psychology. By Charles Fox, Lecturer on 
Education m the University of Cambridge Fourth edition, 
revised and reset, los 6d net 

' A worthy addition to a senes of outstanding ment ’ — Lancet ‘ Certainly 
one of the best books of its kind ’ — Observer ' An extremely able book, 
not only useful, but original ’ — Journal of Education 

Emotion and Insanity. By S ThaUntzer , Chief of the Medical 
Staff, Copenhagen Asylum Preface by Professor H Hdffding 
7s 6d net 

' Whatever the view taken of this fascinating explanation, there is one plea 
in this book which must be whole-heartedly endorsed, that psychiatnc 
research should receive much more consideration in the effort to determine 
the nature of normal mental processes ' — Nature 

Personality. By R G Gordon, M D , D Sc Second impres- 
sion los 6d net 


' The book is, in short, a ver\ useful critical discussion of the most important 
modern work bearing on the mind-bod\ problem, the whole kmt together 
by a philosophy at least as promis; ' " . , 


Biological Memory. By Eugenio Rignano, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Milan los 6d net 


Comparative Philosophy. By Paul Masson-Oursel Intro 
duction by F G Crookshank, M D , F RC P los 6d net 
‘ He IS an authoriti on Indian and Chinese philosophy, and in this bool 
he develops the idea that philosophv should be studied as a senes of natural 
events bv means of a companson of its development in various countnes 
and environments ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

The Language and Thought of the Child. By Jean Piaget 
Professor at the University of Geneva Preface by Professo\ 
E Claparide los 6d net 

' A very interesting book Evervone interested in psychology, education 
or the art of thought should read it The results are surjinsing, but perhapi 
the most surprising thing is how extraordinarily little was previoush knowr 
of the WT\ in which children think ’ — Nation 


Crime and Custom in Savai 
Professor of Anthropology 
With 6 plates, 5s. net 


By B Malinowski 
versity of London 






Psychology and Ethnology. By W. H. R Rivers, M.D.,L%U.D , 
F.R S Preface by G EUiot Smith, F.R S. 15s net. 


‘ This notice in no way exhausts the treasures that are to be found in this 
volume, which really requires long and detailed study We congratulate 
the editor on producing it It is a worthy monument to a great man ' — 
Saturday Review ' Everythmg he has written concemmg anthropology is 
of interest to serious students ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

Theoretical Biology. By J. von UexkuU i8s net. 

‘ It IS not easy to give a critical account of this important book Partly 

because of its ambitious scope, that of re-setting biological formulations 

in a new synthesis, partly because there is an abundant use of new terms 
Thirdly, the author’s arguments are so radically important that they cannot 
justly be dealt with in brief compass No one can read the book without 
feehng the thnll of an unusually acute mind ’ — J Arthur Thomson, in 
Journal of Philosophical Studies 

Thought and the Brain. By Henri Pxeron, Professor at the 
College de France 12s 6d net 
' A very valuable summary of recent investigations into the structure and 

working of the nervous system He is prodigal of facts, but sparing of 

theories His book can be warmly recommended as giving the reader a 
vivid idea of the intricacy and subtlety of the mechanism by which the 
human animal co-ordinates its impressions of the outside world ’ — Times 
Literary Supplement 

Sex and Repression in Savage Society. By B Malinowski, 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of London 
los 6d net 

' Thu work is a most important contribution to anthropology and 
psychology, and it will be long before our text-books are brought up to the 
standard 'which is henceforth indispensable ’ — Saturday Review 

Social Life in the Animal World. By F Alverdes, Professor 
of Zoology in the University of Marburg los 6d net 
' -Most interesting and useful He has collected a wealth of evidence on group 
psychology ' — Manchester Guardian ' Can legitimately be compared with 
Kohler's Mentality of Apes ' — Nation " We have learnt a great deal from 
his lucid analysis of the springs of animal behaviour ’ — Saturday Review 

The Psychology of Character. By A A Roback, Ph D 
Third edition, 21s. net. 

' He gives a most complete and admirable historical survey of the study of 
character, with an account of all the methods of approach and schools of 
thought Its comprehensiveness is httle short of a miracle . but Dr 
Roback wntes clearly and well , his book is as interesting as it is erudite ’ — 
New Statesman 

The Social Basis of Consciousness. By Tngant Burrow, 
M.D , Ph D I 2 S. 6d. net 

' A most important book He is not merely revoltmg against the schema- 
tism of Freud and fus pupils He brings something of very great hope for 


the solution 
problems of 


Statesme 
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The Effects of Music. Edited by Max Schoen. 15s net. 

‘ The results of such studies eis this confirm the observations of experience, 
and enable us to hold with much greater confidence views about such thmgs 
as the durabihty of good music compared with bad ' — Times Literary 
Supplement ' The facts marshalled are of interest to all music-lovers, and 
particularly so to musicians ’ — Musical Mirror 

The Analysis of Matter. By Bertrand Russell, F R S 21s 
net. 

' Of the first importance not only for philosophers and physicists but for 
the general reader too The first of its three parts supphes a statement 
and interpretation of the doctrine of relativity and of the quantum theory, 
done with his habitual uncanny lucidity (and humour), as is mdeed the 
rest of the book ' — Manchester Guardian ‘ His present bnlUant book is 
candid and stimulating and. for both its subject and its treatment, one of 
the best that Mr Russell has given us ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

Political Pluralism : a Study in Modem Political Theory By 
K C Hsiao los 6d net 


jnt. philosophy, law, and international 
e has a grasp of his subject and breadth 
of view ' — Yorkshire Post ' This is a very interesting book ' — Mind 

The Neurotic Personality. By R G Gordon, M D , D Sc , 
FRCP Ed los 6d net. 

' Such knowledge as we have on the subject, coupled with well-founded 
speculation and presented with clantv and judgment, is offered to the 
reader in this interesting book ’ — Times Literary Supplement ‘ A most 
excellent book, in which he pleads strongly for a rational viewpoint towards 
the psychoneuroses ’ — Nature 

Problems in Psychopathology. By T W Mitchell, M.D 
9s net 

‘ A masterly and reasoned summary of Freud’s contribution to psychology 
He writes temperately on a controversial subject ' — Birmingham Post 
■ When Dr Mitchell writes anything we expect a bnlUant effort, and we are 
not disappointed in this series of lectures ’ — Nature 

Religious Conversion. By Sante de Sanctis, Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Rome 12s 6d net 

‘ He writes purely as a psychologist, excluding all reUgious and metaphysical 
assumptions This being clearly understood, his astonishmgly well- 
documented book will be found of great value ahke by those who do. and 
those who do not, share his view of the psychic factors at work in conversion ' 
Dally News 

Judgment and Reasoning in the Child. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the University of Geneva los 6d net 
‘ His new book is further evidence of his cautious and .interesting work 
We recommend it to every student of child mentality ’ — Spectator ' A 

minute investigation of the mental processes of early childhood Dr Piaget 
seems to us to underrate the importance of his investigations He makes 
some onginal contributions to logic ' — Times Literary Supplement 
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Dialectic By Mortimer J Adler, Lecturer m Psychology. 

Columbia University los 6d net 
' It concerns itself with an analysis of the logical process involved in 
ordinary conversation when a conflict of opinion arises This enquiry into 
the essential implications of everydaj discussion is of keen interest ' — 
Birmingham Post 

Possibility. By Scott Buchanan los 6d net 
' This IS an essav in philosophy, remarkablv well written and attractive 
Various sorts of possibility, scientific, imaginative, and " absolute " are 
distinguished In the course of arriving at his conclusion the author makes 
many challenging statements which produce a book that many will find 
well worth reading ’ — British Journal of Psychology 

The Technique of Controversy. By Boris B Bogoslovsky 
I2S 6d net 


fresh and stimulating and is in t\crv respect worths of a place in the 
important senes to which it belongs ’ — Journal of Education 

The Symbolic Process, and its Integration in Children By 
John F Markey, Ph D los 6d net 
' He has collected an interesting series ol statistics on such points as the 
composition of the childish vocabuKrv at various ages, the prevalence of 
personal pronouns and so on His merit is that he insists throughout 
on the social character of the " svmbohc process ” ' — Times Lxltrary 
Supplement 

The Social Insects : their Ongin and Evolution By William 
Morton Wheeler, Professorof Entomology at HarvardUniversity 
With 48 plates, 21s net 

' VVe have read no book [on the subject] which is up to the .standard of 
excellence achieved here ’ — Field ‘ The whole book is so crowded with 
biological (acts, satisfying deductions, and philosophic comparisons that 
It commands attention, and an excellent index renders it a valuable book 
of reference ’ — Manchester Guardian 

How Animals Find Their Way About. By E Rabaud, Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Biolo^ in the University of Pans 
With diagrams, 7s 6d net 

‘ A charming essay on one of the most interesting problems in animal 
psychology ’ — Journal of Philosophical Studies ' No biologist or psychol- 
ogist can afford to ignore the cnticaJIv examined experiments which he 
describes in this book It is an honest attempt to explain mysteries, and 
as such has great value ’ — Manchester Guardian 

Plato's Theory of Ethics : a Study of the Moral Cntenon and 
the Highest Good By Professor R C Lodge 21s net 
' A long and systematic treatise covering practically the whole range ol 
Plato's philosophical thought, which yet owes little to hnguistic exegesis, 
constitutes a remarkable achievement It would be difficult to conceive 
of a work which, within the same compass, would demonstrate more clearly 
that there is an organic whole justly known as Platonism which is internally 
coherent and eternally valuable ' — Times Literary Supplement 
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Contributions to Analytical Psychology. By C G Jung 
Dr A/ci .Zurich, author of ‘Psychological Types’ Translated 
hy H G and Cary F Baynes i8s net 

‘ Taken as a whole, the book is extremely important and will further 
consolidate his reputation as the most purely bnlbant investigator that the 
psycho-analytical movement has produced ‘ — Times Literary Supplement 

An Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology. By 
Gardner Murphy, Ph D Fourth Edition, 21s net 
' That Dr Murphy should have been able to handle this mass of material 
in an easy and attractive wav is a considerable achievement He has read 
widely and accurately, but his erudition is no burden to him His 
summaries are always lively and acute ' — Times Literary Supplement 

Emotions of Normal People. By WtUiam Moulton Marston, 
Lecturer in Psychology in Columbia University i8s net 

‘ He IS an American psychologist and neurologist whose work is quite un- 
known in this country He has written an important and danng book, a 
very stimulating book He has thrown down challenges ^which many may 
consider outr.ageous ‘ — Saturday Review 

The Child’s Conception of the World. By Jean Ptaget, 
Professor at the University at Geneva 12s 6d net 
‘ The child-mind has been largelv an untapped region Professor Piaget 
has made a senous and effective drive into this area, and has succeeded in 
marking in a considerable outline of the actual facts They are of interest 
to all who want to understand children W e know of no other source from 
which the same insight can be obtained ’ — Manchester Guardian 

Colour and Colour Theories. By CkrtsUne Ladd-Frankhn 
With 9 coloured plates, 12s 6d net 
■ This is a collection of the various papers in which Mrs Ladd-Franklin has 
set out her theory of colour-vision — one of the best-known attempts to 
make a consistent story out of this tangle of mysterious phenomena Her 
theory’ IS one of the most ingenious and comprehensive that has been put 
forward ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

The Psychology of Philosophers. By Alexander Herzberg, 
Ph D I os 6d net 

‘ It has been left for him to expound the points m which the psychology 
[of philosophers] appears to differ both from that of Thomme moyen sensuel 
and from that of men of genius in other walks of life It mav be admitted 
freely that he puts his case with engaging candour’ — Times Literary 
Supplement 

Creative Imagination : Studies in the Psychology of Literature. 
By June E Downey. Professor of Psychology in the University 
of Wyoming los 6d net 

' This is an altogether delightful book Her psychology is not of the 
dissectmg-roora type that destroys what it analyses The author's own 
prose has a high literary quality, while she brings to her subject originality 
and breadth of view ’ — Birmingham Post 
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The Art of Interrogation. By E R Hamilton, M A , B Sc , 
Lecturer in Education. University College of North Wales. 
Introduction by Professor C Spearman, F R S 7s. 6d. net 

■ His practical advice is of the utmost possible value, and his book is to 
be recommended not only to teachers but to all parents who take any 
interest in the education of their children It sets out first principles with 
lucidity and fairness, and is stimulating ' — Saturday Review 


The Growth of Reason: a Study of Verbal Activity By 
Frank Lortmer, Lecturer in Social Theory, Wellesley College, 
los 6d. net. 


' a valuable book in which the relation of social to organic factors in thought 
development is traced, the argument being that while animals may live 
well by instinct, and primitive communities by culture patterns, civiliza- 
tion can live well only by symbols and logic ’ — Lancet 

The Trauma of Birth. By Otto Rank los 6d net 
' His thesis asserts that the neurotic patient is still shnnking from the pain 
of his own birth This motive of the birth trauma Dr Rank follows in many 
aspects, ps} chological, medical, and cultural He sees it as the root of 
religion, art. and philosophy There can be no doubt of the illumination 
which Dr Rank's thesis can cast on the neurotic psyche ' — Times Literary 
Supplement 


Biological Principles. By J H Woodger, B Sc , Reader in 
Biology in the University of London 215 net 
‘ The task Mr Woodger has undertaken mnst have been very difficult and 
laborious, but he may be congratulated on the result ' — M anchester Guardian 
' No biologist who really wishes to face fundamental problems should omit 
to read it ’ — Nature 

Principles of Experimental Psychology. By H Pieron, 
Professor at the College de France los 6d net 
' Treating psychology as the science of reactions. Professor Pi^ron ranges 
over the whole field in a masterly r^sum^ We do not know of any general 
work on the subject which is so completely modem m its outlook As an 
introduction to the whole subject his book appears to us very valuable ’ — 
Times Literary Supplement 


The Statistical Method in Economics and Political Science 
By P Sargant Florence, M A , PhD , Professor of Commerce 
in the University of Birmingham 25s net 
' It sums up the work of all the best authorities, but most of it is the author s 
own, IS fresh original, stimulating, and written in that lucid style that one 
has been led to expect from him Its breadth and thoroughness are 
remarkable, for it is very much more than a mere text-book on statisti'-o' 
method ’ — Nature 


Human Speech. By Sir Richard Paget, Bt . F.Inst P W; 

numerous illustrations 25s net. 

' There is a unique fascination about a really original piece of research T 
process of detecting one of Nature’s secrets constitutes an adventure of 1 
mmd almost as thnllmg to read as to experience It is such an advent 
that Sir Richard Paget describes The gist of the theory is that spei 
IS a gesture of the month, and more especially of the tongue We feel tl 
we can hardly praise it too highly ' — Times Literary Supplement 
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The Foundations of Geometry and Induction. By Jean 
Ntcod Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F R S i6s net 
‘ Anyone on first reading these two essays might be tempted to underrate 
them, but further study would show turn lus mistake, and convmce him that 
the death of their author at the age of thirty has been a most serious loss 
to modem philosophy ‘ — Journal of Philosophical Studies 

Pleasure and Instinct : a Study in the Psychology of Human 
Action By A H B Allen 12s 6d net 

■ An eminently clear and readable monograph on the much.discussed 
problem of the nature of pleasure and unpleasure Since this work 
amphfi 

British Medical Journal 

History of Chinese Political Thought, during the early Tsin 
Period By Liang Chi-Chao With 2 portraits, los 6d net 

■ For all his wide knowledge of non-Chinese pohtical systems and the breadth 
of his own opmions, he remained at heart a Confucianist Amidst the 
drums and trumpets of the professional politicians, this great scholar's 
exposition of the pohtical foundations of the oldest civiliration in the world 
comes like the deep note of some ancient temple bell ' — Times Literary 
Supplement 

Five Types of Ethical Theory. By C D Broad, Litt D , 
Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge Second edition, i6s net 
' A book on ethics by Dr Broad is bound to be welcome to all lovers of clear 
thought There is no branch of philosophical study which stands more in 
need of the special gifts which mark all his writings, great analytical acumen, 
eminent lucidity of thought and statement, serene detachment from 
irrelevant prejudices ' — Mind 

The Nature of Life By Eugenio Rignano, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Milan 7s 6d net 

■ In this learned and arresting study he has elaborated the arguments of 
those biologists who have seen in the activities of the simplest organisms 
purposive movements inspired by trial and error and foreshadowing the 
reasoning powers of the higher animals and man It is this purposiveness 
of life which distinguishes it from all the morganic processes ' — New 
Statesman 

The Mental Development of the Child. By Karl Buhler, 
Professor in the University of Vienna 8s 6d net 

■ He summarizes in a masterly way all that we have really learned so far 
about the mental development of the child Few psychologists show a 
judgment so cool and so free from the bias of preconceived theories He 
takes us with penetrating comments through the silly age, the chimpanzee 
age, the age of the grabber, the toddler, the babbler ’ — Times Literary 
Supplement 

The Child’s Conception of Physical Causality. By Jean 
Piaget, Professor at the University of Geneva 12s 6d net 
‘ Develops further his valuable work Here he endeavours to arrive at 
some idea of the child’s notions of the reasons behind movement, and hence 
to consider its primitive system of physics His results are likely to prove 
useful in the study of the psychological hisCbry of the human race, and in 
the understanding of primitive peoples, as w^ as that of the child His 
method is admirable ’ — Saturday Renew 
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Wtlham M Marston, C Daly King, and Elizabeth H Marston 
2IS net 

■ Here is a daring attempt to explain personality in terms of physiology 
It might seem that in such an attempt the authors must have slighted 


Eidetic Imagery, and the Typological Method B\' L R 

Jaensch, Professor in the University of Marburg 7s 6d net 

' While the work of Professor Jaensch is well-known to ps\ chologists anc 
educationalists, it is too little known to ph-ysicians An excellent translation 
recenth published leaves no excuse for ignorance of a subject as important 
as it IS interesting The author epitomizes much of the recent 

work on these fascinating topics ’ — Lancet 

The Laws of Feeling Bt' F Paulhan Translated by C K 
Ogden los 6d net 

‘ It is strange that so important a contribution to our knowledge of fLchng 
and emotion should have suffered neglect The main thesis that the author 


The Psychology of Intelligence and Will. By H G Wyatt 

I2S 6a net 

'Its value lies, not merely in the analysis of volitional consciousness and the 
definite relation of wiU-process in its highest form of free initiative to the 
capacity’ for relational thinking in its most creative aspect, but in the 
reasoned challenge which it makes to all forms of mechanistic psvchologv ' 
— Journal of Philosophical Studies 

The Concentric Method, in the Diagnosis of the Psjeho- 
neurotic By M Laignel-Lavastine, Associatc-Profcssoi oi 
the Pans Medical Faculty With 8 illustrations los 6d net 
' This book emphasizes the physiological aspects of the ps> choneu roses 
w Inch are liable to be overlooked or altogether neglected, and it will certainly 
be read with advantage bv those concerned with the treatment of psycho- 
neurotic patients ' — British Medical Journal 

The Foundations of Mathematics and otlier logical Essays 
By F P Ramsey Edited hy R B Brailhwaite, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambndge Preface by G h Moore, 
Lilt D , Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambndge 15s net 


appeared since Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logtco-Philosophicus ' — Bertrand 
Russell, in Mind ' I recommend it as being at once more exciting and more 
fruitful than the more sustained theorizing of maturer philosophers ' — Granta 


The Philosophy of the Unconscious. By E von Hartmann 
Introduction hy C K Ogden 15s net. 

The repnnt of so famous a book in a cheap and accessible medium is a 
boon which should not be accepted ungraciously Mr Ogden contributes 
a short but suggestive introduction ' — Times Literary Supplement 
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The Psychology of Men of Genius. By E Kretschmer, 
Professor in the University of Marburg With 42 plates, 15s net 

We are grateful for a deeply interesting and illuminating survey of the 
problem ’ — Journal of Neurology ‘ A fascinating study which illuminates 
on almost every page some new comer of biographical history Much 
learning is used, and instead of writing many books the author has con- 
centrated a life-time of study into one ’ — Morning Post 

Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. By 
E Zeller Thirteenth Edition completely revised by Dr 
W Nestle 15s net 

This new edition of a class 
if great use to the student an 

We find masterly essais on the pre-socratic thinkers 

Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, with a clear survey of Hellenistic 
and Koman philosophers and Neo-platonism ’ — Philosopher 

The Primitive Mind and Modem Civilization. By 
C R Aldnch Introduction by B Mahnowski, Professor of 
Anthropology in the University of London Foreword by 
C G Jung I2S bd net 

' He has tned to show how far the psychology of the sayage is aliye and 
operatiye in modem civilization and to offer adequate psychological 
explanations of manners and customs seemingly irrational or superstitious 
He develops his thesis with ingenuity and a wide knowledge of the vast 
literature — Xews-C hrontcle 

The Psychology of Children's Drawings, from the First Stroke 
to the Coloured Drawing By Helga Eng With 8 coloured 
plates and numerous line illustrations. 12s 6d net 

1 he first part of the book is data, the detailed description of a single child’s 
drawings from the age of ten months to eight years, with mans excellent 
reproductions of the original sketches In the second part Dr Eng discusses 
these stages more fully and traces their development and psychology This 
IS the most valuable contribution of her book ’ — Manchester Guardian 

The Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes by C K Ogden 7s 6d net 
' Emphatically a book that every political student should possess and keep 
lor constant reference ’ — Everyman ' A handsome edition of one of the 
great classics of social science ' — Literary Guide ' Ihis book is cordially 
recommended to the legal profession ’ — Law Journal 
Invention and the Unconscious. By J M Montmasson 
Translated, with an Introduction, by Dr H Stafford Hatfield 
15s net 

‘ His informative and stimulating essay, in which he first examines many 
discoveries m the scientific and mechanical field, and then considers 
erally how the unconscious mind may bring inv'entions to birth ’ — 

The Mind and its Body : the Foundations of Psychology By 
Charles Fox, Lecturer on Education in the University of Cam- 
bridge los 6d net 

‘ The whole field of psychology is reviewed with candour It will lead many 
to review their basic concepts and some to reahze that psychology has 
somethmg to add to our undeistandmg of the workings of the b^y ' — 
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The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes. By S Zuckerman, 
D Sc , M RC S With 24 plates. 15s net 

' A graphic and frank account of the amazing doings of the baboons he 
u atched It is no exaggeration to claim that the book marks the beginmng 
of a new epoch m the study of a subject which is the essential foundation of 
the biological approach to sociology ’ — Sunday Tttnes 

The Development of the Sexual Impulses. By R E Money- 
Kyrle, author of The Meaning of Sacrifice los 6d net 
' Dr Money-Kjirle has develojied his theme with exceptional insight and 
sense of proportion Students who wish to know what psychoanalysis 
reall> implies could liardK find a more stimulating introduction ’ — Tttnes 
Literary Supplement 

Constitution-Types in Delinquency. By W’ A WiUemse 
With 32 plates, 15s net 

‘ A valuable book which students of dehnquency cannot afford to ignore ' 
— Times Literary Supplement ' A great deal of valuable matenal for the 
criminologist ' — Bratn 

Mencius on the Mind. By I A Richards, author of 
Principles of Literary Criticism los 6d net 
' His very mteresting and suggestive book He takes certain passages 
from Mencius and attempts a hteral rendering, as an introduction to his 
general theme, the clifficultv of translation ' — Seu Statesman 

The Sciences of Man in the Making. By Professor E. A 
Kirkpatrick 15s net 

' Introduces the reader to scientific method and to the pomts of view of 
anthropology and ethnology, of physiology and hygiene, of eugemcs and 
euthenics of economic and pohtical science, of sociologj and education 
of religion and ethics ’ — Journal 0} Education 

The Psychology of Consciousness. By C Daly King 
Introduction by Dr W M Marston 12s 6d net 
' He has a light touch, but before bnnging forward his own thesis he discusses 
the vanous schools of thought, including the psvchonic thoor> He argues 
that VI hat they study is really a branch of physiologv The only real 
psjchologj IS to inv estigate consciousness ' — Birmingham Post 

The Psychology of Animals, m Relation to Human Psychology 
By F Alverdes, Professor at Marburg University gs net 
' May be thoroughly recommended as £ 
the study of animal behaviour from 
— Science Progress 

The Gestalt Theory, and the Problem of Configuration By 
Bruno Petermann Illustrated, 15s net 

' In the book before us Dr Petermann has set iumself to examine practically 
the whole gestalt literature, and has produced what is not only an exceeding- 
ly useful summary but an acute critique ' — Times Literary Supplement 

The Theory of Fictions. By Jeremy Bentham Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by C. K. Ogden 12s 6d. net 

' A thorough study of it will prove it to be a mine of informatioa Mr 
Ogden has done a real service to philosophy by pubhshing this book, which 
will be considered by many as a revelation ' — Nature 
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Ethical Relativity. By£ ^4 Westermarck, Ph D , Hon LL D , 
author of A History of Human Marriage 12s 6d. net 


The Spirit of Language m Civilization By K Vossler 
I2S M net 


The Moral Judgment of the Child By Jean Piaget, Professor 
at the University of Geneva 12s 6d net 
' In this, the most brilliant and persuasn ( of Professor Piaget’s studies of 
the ihild s mind, we are led from a consideration of the game of marbles 
and its rules to a new psychology and a new pedagogy ' — New Statesman 
The Nature of Learning. B\ Professor George Humphrey ,M A , 
Ph 1) 15s net 

' \ stimulating review of reieiit investigation into the ph> siologv of ps\cho- 
logv — ,\ew Statesman ‘ \ deeply interesting book' — Mmd 

The Dynamics of Education. By Hilda Taba Introduction 
by H // Kilpatrick, Professor at Columbia Universitj’^ los 6d 
net 

' Where she emphasises the importance of group action, the book is of 
exceptional value The sphere of conduct is treated with the same dis- 
passionate comprehension ’ — Sunday Times 

The Individual and the Community. By Ben Kwet Liao, 
M A . Ph D 15s net 

■ His subject IS the contrast of legalism and moralisni Particularly 

valuable is the account given of Sun Yat-Sen I'he book is noticeable, 
not merely as a piece of philosopliv, but as a clue to the present mind of 
China ' — Manchester Guardian 

Crime, Law, and Social Science. By Jerome Michael. 
Professor of Law in Columbia University, and Mortimer J Adler 
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illuminating translation and commentarv may be warmly rtiommtnded to 
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Principles of Gestalt Psychology. By A Koffku 25s net 
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to know what Gestalt psychology is alxiut, this is obyiouslv the book for 
him ’ — Sew Statesman 
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